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PREFACE TO VOLS. I. AND II. 


Tue number of persons who have read or will read 
Philo’s works from beginning to end is probably very 
small, but there are many more who may wish to refer 
to them occasionally and in both these classes there is 
always likely to be a large proportion who will wel- 
come a translation. And if this be granted, it will 
hardly be disputed that the time has come for a new 
version. The only English version known to us is that 
of C. D. Yonge (1854), and this is out of print and 
copies appear to be scarce. Yonge’s work has con- 
siderable merits, but there is much that requires 
correction, and he had before him a less trustworthy 
text than that which is available at the present day. 
Moreover, his way of reproducing Philo’s long and 
involved sentences in the exact form of the Greek 
seems to us to make the treatises duller and heavier 
than they need be. We have adopted a somewhat 
different method, without, we hope, sacrificing faith- 
fulness to the original. 

We must not, however, omit to mention the German 
translation by various hands, edited till his death by 
Cohn, which is still in progress. We have found this 
useful in many ways, but our chief debt is to the notes 
and the references which they give to Plato and the 
later Greek philosophers. Though a translation is not 
a commentary, the reader of Philo is not fairly dealt 
with, if his attention is not called to the fact that the 
author is constantly quoting or adapting Plato and 
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the Stoic writers. Our account of these quotations 
and adaptations is probably very incomplete, but it 
would have been far more so without the help which 
the German translators have given us. 
. The publication of the great edition of Cohn and 
Wendland (1896-1914), which has now superseded 
that of Mangey, has left us little difficulty with regard 
tn the text. Generally speaking, we have both of us 
adopted the readings of this edition, even when we 
have felt some hesitation, though where that hesita- 
tion has amounted to something like conviction, we 
have occasionally with the aid of the very complete 
apparatus criticus supplied’ by the editors adopted 
readings which they had rejected, and in such cases 
our text is often nearer to the mss. than theirs. We 
have also introduced a few emendations of our own, 
all of which are indicated in the footnotes. 

It should be understood that our translation is not 
a collaboration in the fullest sense of the word. Each 
of us has carefully read and criticized the work of the 
other, and many of these criticisms have been accepted 
as improvements or corrections. But on the whole 
each of us remains responsible for his own work both 
in text and translation and not for that of his colleague. 
In Volume I. the whole of the translation is by Mr. 
Whitaker and Mr. Colson’s contribution, apart from 
the criticisms and suggestions just mentioned, is con- 
fined to the General Introduction, a share in the 
Tables of Reference and a considerable part of the 
notes in the Appendices. In Volume II. the three 
treatises De Cherubim, De Sacrifictis and De Gigantibus 
are translated By Mr. Colson and the other two by 
Mr. Whitaker. F. H. C. 

G. H. W. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


It has probably seldom happened that the character- 
istics of a man’s home and birthplace have been so 
faithfully reflected in his. writings as they are in the 
writings of Philo of Alexandria. A citizen of the 
place which was at once the chief home of the Jewish 
Dispersion and the chief centre of Hellenistic culture, 
he owes his position in the history of religious thought 
mainly to that remarkable fusion of Hellenism and 
Judaism which we find in his voluminous writings. 
He has many other claims on our consideration—he 
is one of the most spiritually-minded of thinkers— 
but this is the first and most obvious. 

It is not necessary to discuss the little that is known 
of Philo’s life. It will be enough to say that he came 
of a rich and influential Jewish family and was 
trained in Greek as well as. Jewish learning. The 
one public event in his life was his taking part in an 
embassy sent by the Jews of Alexandria to Caligula 
to complain of the persecutions which they had been 
suffering. This is dated a.p. 39-40, and as Philo in 
writing his account of the mission at some time later 
speaks of himself as an old man,? it has been generally 
held that he was born about 20 B.c. The date of his 
death is uncertain, but it will be seen that his lifetime 


@ Leg. ad Gaium 313 ef. ibid. 182. 
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covers the lifetimes of Jesus Christ and John Baptist, 
and much of that of St. Paul. There is no intimation 
that he knew anything of their life or work. 

The present introduction is intended to serve 
mainly for the first three of the six volumes of Cohn’s 
text2 These three volumes containing twenty-two 
treatises will probably occupy five volumes of this 
translation. These treatises, which are fairly homo- 
geneous, do not aim at any continuous or systematic 
body of thought. They are expositions of what 
Philo conceives to be the inner and spiritual meaning 
of various incidents and texts in Genesis. So far his 
method is consistent enough. Unfortunately, per- 
haps—though it is a fault which is rather lovable 
—he is an inveterate rambler. This word does not 
mean that the thoughts are disconnected. In fact 
it is the mark of the true rambler that his points are 
always connected, and that he is unable to restrain 


* But it may be well to indicate the contents of the re- 
maining three volumes of Cohn : 

(a) Biographical treatises, viz., On Abraham. On Joseph. 
Two books on the Life of Moses (vol. iv.). 

(6) Treatises on the Mosaic Legislation, viz., On the Deca- 
logue (vol. iv.). Four books on the Special Laws (vol. v.). 

(c) Philosophical treatises, viz., On the Virtues. On 
Rewards, Punishments and Curses (in vol. v.). On ‘‘ Goodness 
is Freedom ”’ (‘‘ Quod omnis probus liber sit’’), On the 
Contemplative Life (a work largely on the Therapeutae, which 
has pen rise to much controversy). Onthe Eternity of the 
World (sometimes regarded as spurious). The last two make 
up vol. vi., together with the following : 

(d) Political treatises, viz., Against Flaccus. On the 
Embassy to Gaius. 

[Besides these there are ‘‘ On Providence” and ‘* Questions 
on Genesis and Exodus.’’ As these only survive in the 
Armenian and are only known through the Latin translation 
by Aucher, they will not form part of this translation. ] 
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himself from following up each connexion as it occurs. 
Philo takes his text and expounds its philosophical 
meaning and proceeds to illustrate it from some other 
text, in which he discerns the same idea. But this 
second text generally contains some other words in 
which he finds some other idea, too valuable to be 
passed over. The process might, of course, go on 
indefinitely, but even Philo feels that there must be 
some limit to it and ultimately returns to his main 
subject. 

It may be weli to illustrate this characteristic by a 
single specimen, neither worse nor better thar hun- 
dreds of others. Let the reader turn to p. 409 of this 
volume, t.e. Leg. All. iii. lv. §161, where Philo has 
arrived at the words of the Lord to the serpent, 
interpreted as the evil principle of pleasure, ‘ earth 
shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.” That Philo 
should pass at once to the implied contrast between 
the lower and the higher food of the soul is natural 
enough, and thus we are at once switched off to the 
Manna story of Ex. xvi. All the details of this are 
worked out ; for instance, how the command to the 
wanderers to gather only the day’s portion for the 
day suggests that humanity cannot receive God's 
gifts all at once, but only in due measure and pro- 
portion, and other thoughts which the reader may 
observe for himself. But then let him note how in 
169, taking the text ‘‘ this is the bread whieh the 
Lord hath given you to eat; this is the word which 
the Lord prescribed,” Philo at once identifies the 
“word ”’ with the “ bread ”’ and extracts a new set 
of thoughts about the “ word.” So far, though the 
primary “ serpent ’’ has been forgotten, the secondary 
‘““manna ” has on the whole held the field. But in 
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177 we are again switched off by the thought of the 

“* word ’’ or “ logos ’’ to one of Philo’s more mystical 
ideas, that God Himself is greater than His Word, 
and this is supported by the prayer of Jacob where 
the. phrase “‘ God who feeds me "coupled with “ the 
Angel who delivers me from evils’ teaches us that 
health, bodily and spiritual, is God’s direct gift, while 
rescue from evil comes to us indirectly. Then in 179, 
another transition, Jacob’s prayer acknowledges God 
and is in contrast with the words of that inferior 
character Joseph,? ‘‘ J will nourish thee (Jacob).”’ 
And so too Joseph’s mother Rachel erred when she 
said to Jacob “ give me children,” and thus what 
has begun as an exposition of “earth shalt thou 
eat’ ends with one of Philo’s favourite ideas that 
God is the parent of virtue in the soul, though. 
unlike earthly parents, He begets not for Himself, 
but for us. 

The above may serve to illustrate, not only Philo’s 
method, but the nature and value of his deductions 
from Scripture. Their ingenuity is undeniable ; so 
also is their fancifulness and even perversity, when 
measured by the canons of sound exegesis ; and the 
estimates of readers will vary according as they are 
attracted by the first or repelled by the second. But 
if we would appreciate Philo fully we must remember 
that he combines the strongest possible belief in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures with the freest possible 
criticism. Every word of the Scriptures, particularly 


@ Philo’s constant depreciation of Joseph and Rachel in 
favour of Judah and Leah is a curious feature and shows us 
how little consciousness he had of the charm which we feel 
in the story of the former pair. Was there some national or 
tribal prejudice at the bottom of it ? 
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those which he attributes to the “ all-wise ’’ Moses,@ 
is to him inspired, and quite as much in the God- 
guided translation of the Seventy as in the original 
Hebrew, which he knew but little, if at all. This 
belief is part of his very nature, and his patriotic 
instincts served to confirm it. But at the same time 
he is profoundly conscious that the sacred words, 
when taken in their literal sense, are occasionally 
incredible, and not infrequently trivial, or at any 
rate inadequate, and therefore must conceal some 
“underlying thought,” ® which patient meditation, 
aided by. God’s grace, cannot fail to extract. 

It follows that the statements of fact in these 
inspired narratives need not be literally true. 
Creation cannot, he says, have taken place in six 
natural days, for days are measured by the sun’s 
course and the sun is but a portion of creation.° 
The literal story of Adam’s rib being made into Eve 
he flatly calls “‘ mythical.” ? Sometimes perhaps he 
is over-critical. The account of Joseph being sent 
by his father to visit his brethren is incredible, for 
why should a great chief like Jacob send his favourite 
son on such an errand instead of one of his numerous 
servants? If we ask whether in a broad sense he 
accepted the historicity of the narratives, the answer 
is that he probably did. Certainly his treatment 
of the lives of Abraham, Joseph and Moses in the 
books which deal with them biographically, books in 
which he shows that the lives have a lesson for 


* A glance at the table of references to the O.T. on pp. 
XXVlii-xxxiv will show how vast is the preponderance of 
quotations from the Pentateuch over those from the other 
books. 

> Umévota. ¢ Leg. All. i. 2. 

© pvddes, Leg. All. ii. 19. * Quod Det. 13. 
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edification apart from allegory, indicates that he took 
them as historical, though it is suspicious to find else- 
where the statement that “ perhaps * there has been 
an actual man, Samuel, but we understand by him 
a mind devoted to God’s service.” On the whole, 
a still better answer is that he did not much care 
about the matter. But while in his eyes it is per- 
missible to doubt the literal, if we accept the spiritual 
truth, to deny both is a deadly sin, and he records 
with some triumph how one such scoffer was shortly 
by God’s judgement driven to suicide.’ Further, 
though the law is allegorical, its literal injunctions 
must not be disobeyed. Sabbath and circumcision 
have their inner meaning, but the actual rites are to 
that inner meaning as body to soul, and the body 
demands our care as the dwelling of the soul.¢ 

If we realize this and also make due allowance for 
the unfamiliarity of the Platonic and Stoical dress in 
which his thoughts are clothed, we shall find in them 
not a little richness and substance. The rambling 4 
sermon, half-analysed above, would be better de- 
scribed as a mosaic of sermonettes, some eight or ten 
in number. When set forth in such a brief analysis 
as is here given, they may, perhaps, appear poor 
things. But if studied in full they will be found, 
each of them, to contain an idea or ideas, which to 
some minds will appear fanciful, to others profound, 


@ Or “ probably ” (tows), De Ebr. 144. 

> De Mut. Nom. 62. 

© De Mig. 82 f. 

6 Though in justice it should be said that these expositions 
in spite of their kaleidoscopic character often have some 
motif which does not exactly run through them, but always 
tends to re-appear. Thus in the one noticed the idea of 
‘* feeding "’ is never long absent. 
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but to hardly any, trivial. And these ideas will be 
none the worse for their exegetical setting. The 
profoundest thoughts, when stated in the abstract, 
are apt to seem bald and dull. They are seen at 
their best when set in beautiful verse as Words- 
worth’s, or failing this when they are brought into 
association with some familiar and venerated saying, 
which we had not suspected of bearing any such 
meaning. Few forms of eloquence are more effective 
than that in which “ a mere mustard-seed of a text 
grows into amany-branched discourse.’’* And it may 
perhaps be said that much of Philo’s exegesis is of 
a kind which a modern preacher might easily adapt, 
not indeed as expressing the intention of the original, 
but as showing how “ fresh truth and light may 
break out of the Word.” ® 

Philo is, as is here suggested, quite independently 
of his merits as a thinker, interesting from the mere 
fact that he interprets the Old Testament in terms of 
Greek philosophy and thus makes a link between 
Judaism and Hellenism. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that this was his purpose. His purpose 
was the same as Bunyan had in The Pilgrim’s Progress 
and The Holy War, and Dante to some extent in his 
Divine Comedy, namely, to set forth an allegory of the 
history of the human soul and its relations to God. 
But while Scripture to Bunyan and mediaeval escha- 
tology to Dante were merely foundations on which 
they could rear the fabric which their own imagination 


* George Eliot, Felix Holt, ch. iv. 

> The oft-quoted words of Pastor John Robinson’s farewell 
address to the Pilgrim Fathers, ‘“‘ I am very confident that 
the Lord has more truth and light yet to brake out of His 
Holy Word,’’ would have pleased Philo well. 
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created, Philo, entirely devoid of creative genius,? 
could never get away from the réle of interpreter. 
The fact that he clothed these interpretations in the 
language of Greek philosophy is merely incidental. 
The educational ideas, the logic, physics, psychology 
and ethics of his day were part of his mental make-up, 
and he necessarily expressed himself in their terms. 
But incidental as they are, it is necessary to under- 
stand them, if we are to understand Philo at all. 
Underlying Philo’s philosophy is the conviction of 
the value of general education as a stepping-stone 
to higher things. He accepts without question the 
ordinary course of education of his time, commonly 
called the Encyclia, consisting of literature, rhetoric, 
mathematics, music and logic. He enlarges several 
times.on its value as mental training. The Encyclia 
are the ornaments of the soul conceived of as the 
house which is being fitted to receive the Divine 
Lodger,? the saplings which must be planted in 
young minds,’ the milk which must precede the 
meat,? the source of that spiritual strength, the 
““much substance ” which Israel must take for its 
sustenance, as it journeys out of the spiritual Egypt.¢ 
But above all the Encyclia are symbolized by Hagar,’ 


* When he attempts an allegory of his own, as in De Sac. 
20-44, it is poor stuff. ’ De Cher. 101 f. 

© De Agr. 18. 4 ibid. 9. ¢ Quis Rer. 272. 

f eg. De Cher. 5 f. It is noteworthy that this comparison 
has a close parallel in one of the Homeric allegories, which 
were common in the philosophical schools. Some philo- 
sopher (the name is variously given) said that those who dwelt 
too long over the Encyclia were like the suitors of Penelope, 
who, when unable to win the mistress, contented themselves 
with the maids. How far such allegorizing of Homer in- 
fluenced Philo in his treatment of the Old Testament is an 
interesting problem. 
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for as Abraham, when Sarah bore him no child, took 
the handmaiden, so the young soul as yet unable to 
mate with philosophy must have union with the 
school subjects, the lower or secular education.¢ 
True, this is only useful as a stepping-stone to philo- 
sophy. If it is persisted in too long or misused, as 
it well may be, particularly the rhetorical branch, 
it breeds the sophist Ishmael and must be cast out, 
as he and his mother were. But in its proper place 
it is valuable, and Philo’s insistence on this makes 
him one of our chief authorities on the educational 
ideas of his time. 

In philosophy proper Philo is an eclectic, drawing 
from nearly all the schools.2 His insistence on the 
significance of particular numbers, 4, 7, 6, 10 and 
others, which to our minds is the most fantastic part 
of his system, is an inheritance from the Pythagoreans. 
He owes something to Aristotle, notably the fourfold 
nature of causation,’ and the doctrine of the virtues 
as means between extremes.4 His profound sense 
of human ignorance and weakness make him not 


@ péor matdeiac. The translators have had considerable 
doubt as to how to render this important phrase. In strict 
Stoic usage puéoa=dédiagopa, 2.e. things which are neither 
good nor bad. Still sometimes the word seems to acquire 
the rather different force of things midway between good and 
bad and therefore having a definite value, though not the 
highest. Philo seems to use it in this way. ‘To translate 
péon madela by “ intermediate ’’ or ‘* secondary ”’ education 
would be clearly impossible in view of the modern pro- 
fessional use of these words. 

> We need not conclude from this (though some have 
done so) that his philosophy is a mere chaos taking at random 
from the different schools. His position is rather that Moses 
is the primary source of philosophy, and that the “ little 
systems ”’ of the schools are but “ broken lights ’’ of him. 

¢ be Cher. 125. 4 eg. Quod Deus 162. 
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disinclined to borrow from the Sceptics.* Platonism 
is a more important element. The most famous of 
all Plato’s doctrines, the theory of Ideas, is an 
essential part of Philo’s cosmology, and like many 
others he was greatly fascinated by the mysterious 
theories of the Zimaeus. Above all it was chiefly 
from Plato that he learned to think of the body as the 
tomb or prison-house of the soul, and the putting off 
of material things as the true freedom. There is 
also a vast amount of Stoicism in Philo, though 
whether the Stoic outweighs the Platonist would be 
a difficult question to decide. To take a few instances 
out of many, the doctrines of the four passions,® of 
the sevenfold division of bodily functions,’ of the 
fourfold classification of material things,* of sense, 
“presentation ” and “ impulse ”’ as the three sources 
of consciousness and activity in living beings and of 
the manner in which they work,? are all Stoic. So 
too he recognizes the value of freedom from passion 
(ardGera), of “ living according to nature,” and of the 
“indifference ’’ of neutral things (ad:dgopa). He 
accepts as a worthy expression of his ideal of virtue 
the Stoic phraseology that “ the morally beautiful ” 
(7d xaAov) is the only good.‘ But on the whole he 
is opposed to the Stoic materialism, and in what is 
perhaps the kernel of Stoic ethics he is profoundly 
anti-Stoical. Though he adapts the famous para- 


* See particularly De Ebr. 154 f. 

® Grief, fear, desire, pleasure. Cf. Leg. All. ii. 99, 
“‘ passion is four-legged.” 
an Five senses, speech and reproductive power. See Leg. 

A eee 

¢ Inorganic matter, plants, animal, reasoning. See Leg. 
All. ii. 22 f, 

* abid. 23. 4 See particularly De Post, 133. 
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doxes of the wise man as the truly free man, the truly 
rich, the true king and true citizen,? he will have none 
of the Stoic apotheosis of the Sage. The creed 
which proclaims that ‘‘ man is master of his fate and 
captain of his soul,” which pictures the just and firm- 
willed man as standing unmoved among the ruins of 
the universe,’ which Lucan expressed by declaring 
that Pompey’s cause had as much moral support as 
Caesar’s because, while the latter had heaven on his 
side, the former had the true Stoic Cato ‘“—that creed 
had noattraction for Philo, or rather it was blasphemy. 
For there is nothing on which he harps more than on 
the sinfulness of ascribing any faculty or virtue to 
ourselves instead of to God. 

In fact when Philo once begins to speak of the 
nature of God and our relations to Him—and seldom 
is there a chapter without some such meditation— 
the Hellene gives way almost entirely to the Hebrew, 
and what there is of Hellenic is much more Platonic 
than Stoic. His more mystical side, his absorption 
in the thought of the Divine and our union with it, 
are matters on which one can hardly enlarge here. 
But the ruling idea of his theology is that while God 
is absolutely removed from us, incomprehensible and 
only known as absolute being, He is also infinitely 
close to us, in fact at once transcendent and immanent. 
As is well known, Philo solved this antinomy by 
postulating, as intermediaries between the uncreated 
and the created, the Logos or Divine Reason, and 
also ‘‘ Powers’”’ or ‘‘ Potencies,” the two chief of 
which are goodness and sovereignty represented in 
the Old Testament by the names of “ God” and 


@ De Sobr. 56 f. > Hor. Odes, iii. 3. 1-8. 
¢ Phars. i. 128, ‘‘ Victrix causa deis placuit sed victa Catoni.”’ 
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‘““ Lord ” respectively. Of these intermediaries, the 
Logos has attracted more attention than any other 
Philonic question, mainly, no doubt, because of the 
similarity—and dissimilarity—of Philo’s conception 
to that of the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel. 
Whether either the Logos or the Potencies are 
thought of as distinct personalities, or as emanations 
or attributes, cannot be discussed here. 

If Philo is a link between Judaism and Hellenism, 
he is also a link between Judaism and Christianity, 
and that in two different ways. In the first place, 
quite apart from the relation of his Logos to the 
Johannine there is a certain affinity between Philonism 
and the New Testament, which will at once attract 
and disappoint the student. Philo’s conceptions of 
Conscience as the inward Judge, of the Spirit, of 
Faith, of Sonship, of Immortality,4 and many other 
conceptions of the same kind, are sufficiently like the 
uses of the same terms in the Epistles to make com- 
parison fruitful. But except perhaps in the case of 
the first-named, where his attitude shows a great 
advance above his Stoic predecessors and a remarkable 
approximation to the Christian view, there are differ- 
ences which to many will seem to outweigh the like- 
ness. The same may be said of the comparatively 
few cases where Old Testament incidents are treated 
allegorically in both. The same again of the far 
more numerous cases, where a word or phrase or an 
incidental thought seem to find an echo in the New 
Testament.¢ So far the connexion between Philo 


* Foradiscussion of these conceptionssee H. A. A. Kennedy, 
Philo’s Contribution to Religion (Hodder and Stoughton). 

> ¢.9., the Brazen Serpent, Manna, the Rock, Melchisedek. 

° ¢g., ‘“hungering and thirsting after excellence’’ (De 
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and Christian thought is one that springs from their 
common heritage and atmosphere, and their common 
ideals and temperament. There is no direct contact 
or conscious borrowing. But when the first century 
or so of Christianity is passed we find something 
more. Philo becomes something of a power in the 
Church. It is true that the Christian mind eager to 
find in the Old Testament figures and types of Christ 
could not altogether welcome his kind of exegesis, 
and indeed Augustine, while acknowledging his 
acuteness, deplores this deficiency.* Still otherwise 
his treatment of the books made a great impression 
on some of the Fathers, and his Logos doctrine was, 
superficially at least, sufficiently like that of the 
Fourth Gospel to suggest that his was an “ anima 
naturaliter Christiana.” His influence is probably to 
be seen in Justin, and is obvious in the two great 
liberal Christians of Alexandria, Clement and Origen. 
Among the Latin Fathers, Ambrose uses him very 
considerably. Doubtless this feeling of his affinity 
to Christianity helped to preserve his works, when 


Fuga 139 with Matt. v. 6); “ to call the things that are not 
into being ”’ (Spec. Leg. iv. 187 with 1 Cor. i. 28); “ the 
true wealth is stored up in heaven”’ (De Praem. 104 with 
Matt. vi. 20); ‘‘ God swears by no other than Himself, for 
there is nothing greater than Him ” (Leg. ALL. iii. 203 with 
Heb. vi. 13); the epithet “ cutter ”’ (rouev’s) applied to the 
Word or Reason (Quis Rer. Div. 130 with Heb. iv. 12 
where the word is sharper (rouw7répa) than any sword) ; 
the bridled or unbridled tongue (Som. ii. 275 with James i. 
26); the sadness of the thought that the same tongue utters 
good and evil (De Dec. 93 with James iii. 10). These re- 
semblances are particularly common in the Epistle of James, 
Mayor’s edition gives over seventy such. A _ collection of 
parallels of this kind to the New Testament as a whole is 
given in Siegfried’s Philo von Alexandria, pp. 303-330. 
* Contra Faustum, xii. 39. 
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so much of the post-Aristotelian philosophy has 
perished. | 

Philo, as a writer, has many faults besides those 
which have been already mentioned. He is some- 
times painfully pedantic. He has an annoying way 
of piling up examples in support:of a platitude, and 
the rhetorical speeches, which particularly in the 
biographical treatises he puts into the mouths of his 
personages, are stilted and frigid to the point of 
absurdity. Yet, even when he is most pedantic, we 
have glimpses of a fine spiritual mind, and scattered 
throughout the books are passages of much beauty 
and eloquence. The translators hope that if they are 
spared to complete this version it may serve to win him 
some admirers among those to whom hitherto he 
has been little more than a name.? 


* As an example of the first we may take the examples of 
truth or falsehood in Leg. All. iii. 121; of the second the 
address of Joseph to Potiphar’s wife in De Jos. 41 ff. The 
former of these might almost remind one of the discourse 
of the Rev. Mr. Chadband in Bleak House on ‘‘ What is 
terewth.’’ Of the latter Edersheim remarks that “ it would 
have extinguished the most ardent passion.”’ 

> The translators think that an apology is due to one section 
of their prospective readers. They have not felt themselves 
capable of indicating in any way how far and where Philo 
shows dependence on the Palestinian tradition, which in its 
two different aspects is known as the Haggada and Halacha. 
Even if their combined knowledge of Hebrew and Jewish lore 
was much greater than it is, the absence of any written 
record of this tradition till a long time after Philo puts his 
dependence on these sources on a totally different footing 
from his dependence on the Greek philosophers, for which 
we can so often give chapter and verse. The Jewish scholar 
to whom this subject will naturally be of considerable 
interest will find some discussion of it in the article on Philo 
in the Jewish Encyclopaedia and a fuller treatment in 
Siegfried’s Philo von Alexandria, pp. 142-159. 
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TABLES OF REFERENCE 


Tue student of Philo constantly finds that the 
treatment of some Old Testament personage or text 
recalls a similar treatment in some earlier book or 
some earlier part of the same book. But the author’s 
rambling method renders it anything but easy to 
trace these earlier handlings. Accordingly, since it 
may be a long time before the translators are in a 
position to give a general index to the whole of Philo, 
they have compiled the subjoined tables from the 
indexes added by Leisigang as a seventh volume to 
Cohn and Wendland’s text. It should be carefully 
noted that as these tables are intended for purposes 
of comparison merely, they do not contain any names 
or texts which only occur once. Furthermore this 
principle has been extended to cases where, though 
the name or text is repeated, the repetition belongs 
to the same context or treatment. Thus the sections 
numbered are merely those in which such treatment 
begins, and to make a proper comparison the student 
will constantly have to read several sections beyond 
those referred to. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Abr.=De Abrahamo. Cher. = De Cherubim. 
Aet,= De Aeternitate Mundi. Conf.=De Confusione Lin- 
Agr.= De Agricultura. guarum. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED (continued) 


Cong.=De Congressu Eru- 
ditionis gratia. 

Cont.=De Vita Contempla- 
tiva. 

Decal. = De Decalogo. 

Det. = Quod Deterius Potiori 
insidiari soleat. 

Deus = Quod Deus sit Immu- 
tabilis. 

Ebr. = De Ebrietate. 

Exs. = De Exsecrationibus. 

Fug. = De Fugaet Inventione. 

Gig.= De Gigantibus. 

Her. = Quis rerum divinarum 
heres sit. 

Jos. = De Josepho. 

L.A. i. ii. iti. = Legum Alle- 
goriarum. 

Mig.=De Migratione Abra- 
hami. 


Mos. i. ii.=De Vita Mosis 
i. ii. 

Mut.=De Mutatione Nomi- 
num. : 

Op. = De Opificio Mundi. 

Plant. = De Plantatione. 

Post. = De Posteritate Caini. 

Praem.=De_ Praemiis_ et 
Poenis. 

Prob. =Quod omnis probus 
liber. 

Sac. = De Sacrificiis Abelis et 
Caini. 

Sob. = De Sobrietate. 

Som. i. ii. = De Somniis i. ii. 

Spec. = De Specialibus Legi- 
bus. 

Vert. = De Virtutibus. 


NorTr.—Explanatory words in italics in the following list give Philo’s 


etymology of the name. 


Aaron generally=uttered thought, also ‘‘ mountainous ”’ 


and therefore “ lofty.” 


L.A. iii. 45, 103, 125, Det. 132, 


Ebr. 128, Mig. 78, 169, Mut. 208. 


Abel=the mind which “ refers all to God.”’ 


passim, Mig. 74. 
Abihu, v. Nadab. 


Sac. and Det. 


Abram or Abraham. Besides a great number of references 
to him as “‘ the wise,” ‘‘the faithful,” etc., illustrated by 
many texts and incidents, note particularly the inter- 
pretation of Abram= the uplifted father, Abraham = 
the elect father of sound, and for Philo’s explanation of 
these phrases, [.A. iii. 83, Cher. 4, Gig. 62, Mut. 66, 


%1, Abr. 82. 
by instruction.” 
Abr. 52, Mos. i. 76. 


Abraham also stands for “ virtue gained 
Cong. 35, Mut. 12, Som. i. 160, 168, 


Adam =the (earthly) mind contrasted with Eve=sense- 


perception. 


Op. 165, L.A. i. 25, ii. 13, iii. 50, 2-46, 


vher. 10, 57, Plant. 46, Her. 52, Som. ii. 70. See also Eve. 
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Amalek = people licking up. L.A. iii. 186, Mig. 143. 
Amorites=vain talkers. L.A. iii. 932, Her. 302, 308. 
Asher= material wealth. Aig. 95, Som. ii. 35. 
Baal-Peor = solid hide. Conf. 55. Mut. 107. 

Balaam= foolish people. Cher. 32, Det. 71, Deus 181, 
Conf. 64, 159, Mig. 115. | 

Benjamin = son of days. Mut. 92, Som. ii. 36. 

Bezalel =in God’s shadow. L.A. iii. 95, Plant. 26, Som.i. 206. 

Bilhah= swallowing. L.A. ii. 96, iii. 146, Cong. 30. 

Cain = possession, and thus the self-asserting principle. Cher. 
from 40 to end, Sac. and Det. passim, Post. 33, Conf. 122. 

Canaan = tossing—land of. Sac. 90, Cong. 83. ‘ The son of 
Ham. J.A. ii. 62, Sob. 44. 

Cherubim. Cher. 1-40 passim, Fug. 100. 

Dan=judgement. L.A. ii. 94, Agr. 95, Som. ii. 35. 

Dinah=judgement. Mig. 223, Mut. 194. 

Dothan = thorough quitting. Det. 28, Fug. 128. 

Eden= delight. L.A. i. 64, Cher. 12, Post. 32, Plant. 32. 

Edom=earthly. Deus 144, Mig. 146. 

Egypt and Egyptians =the body, passim. For “the king of 
Egypt”’ see Pharaoh. 

Enoch= thy gift. Post. 35, Conf. 122, Abr. 17. 

Enos=man. Det. 138, Abr. 8, Praem, 14. 

Ephraim and Manasseh= memory (fruit-bearing) and recol- 
lection respectively. D.A. ili. 90, Sob. 28, Mig. 205, 
Cong. 40, Mut. 98. 

Er=leathern. L.A. iii. 69, Post. 180. 

Esau, a type of folly in general, nearly always in contrast to 
Jacoh. L.A. iii. 2, 88, Sac. 17, 120, 135, Det. 45, Ebr. 9, 
Sob. 26, Mig. 153, Her. 252, Cong. 61, 175, Fug. 39. 

Euphrates = (fruttfulness), justice. L.A. i. 72, Som. ii. 255. 

Eve (often called ‘‘ the woman ’’)=sense-perception. Op. 165, 
L.A. ii. 38, 70, iii. 50, 200, Cher. 57. =life. Agr. 95, 
Her. 52. (Other passages where “‘ mind ”’ is regarded 
as male, “‘ sense” as female, without specified reference 
to Adam and Eve.) 

Hagar=the lower education or learning of the schools 
(see General Introduction, pp. xvi, xvii). D.A. iii. 244. 
Cher. 3, Sac. 43, Post. 130, Cong. 12 and passim, 
Fug. 202, Mut. 255. 

Hannah=her (i.e. Wisdom’s) grace. Deus 5, Ebr. 145, 
Mut. 143, Som. i. 254. 
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Haran = hole, and thus the place of outward sense. Mig. 
188, Fug. 45, Som. i. 41, Abr. 72. 

Hebron= companion, and so the body. Det. 15, Post. 61. 

Isaac= laughter, joy, happiness. L.A. i. 82, Cher. 7, 106, 
Det. 46, 124, Plant. 168, Mut. 131, 157, Abr. 201, 
Praem. 31. As the self-taught = virtue given by nature, 
or taught by God or Virtue’s self, very frequent, see 
particularly Cong.36, Abr. 52. 

Ishmael =the sophist. Cher. 8, Sob. 8. =hearing (as lower 
than seeing). Fug. 208, Mut. 201. 

Israel = seeing God, whether of the man or the.nation, very 
frequent. Often ‘“‘ He who sees ”’ without the name. 

Issachar = reward, and thus worker. J..A. i. 80, Plant. 134, 
Ebr. 94, Som. ii. 34. 

Jacob—particularly =the supplanter; or the Practiser; very 
common. Often by either of these titles without the name. 

Jethro=the uneven or worldling. Sac. 50 (see Note), Kor. 
36, Mut. 103. 

Joseph = political, generally indicating a plane of life lower 
than the philosophical and sometimes even materialistic. 
L.A. iii. 179, 237, Cher. 128, Det. 5, Deus 119, Conf. 71, 
Mig. 203, Her. 256, Mut. 89, 215, Som. i. 78, 219, 
ii. 1-109 passim, Jos. passim. 

Judah=he who confesses (and praises) God. L.A. i. 80, 
ii. 95, iii. 26, 146, Plant. 134, Cong. 125, Mut. 136, 
Som. ii. 34. 

Laban = white, the lover of transient brightness. Z.A. iii. 16, 
Cher. 67, Det. 4, Agr. 42, Ebr. 47, Mig. 28, 213, Her. 43, 
Fug. 9, 44, Som. i. 225. 

Leah=toiling virtue. L.A. iii. 180, Cher. 41 (see Note), 
Post. 135, Sob. 12, Mig. 145, Cong. 25, Mut. 254, 

Leviand Levites. L.A. ii. 51, Sac. 119-139 passim, Det. 132, 
Ebr. 65, Plant. 62, Her. 124, Fug. 88, Som. ii. 34, 273. 

Lot=turning away: (his daughters=Counsel and Assent). 
Post. 175, Ebr. 164, Mig. 13, 148, 175. 

Manasseh, see Ephraim. 

Midian =(from) judgement. D.A.iii. 12, Conf. 55, Mut. 106. 

Miriam=sense. L.A. ii. 66, iii. 103, Agr. 80. 

Moses—passim. (Cohn’s index gives nearly 300 references.) 

Nadab and Abihu (whose destruction for presumption Philo 
strangely construes as an exaltation). L.A. ii. 57, Mig. 
168, Her. 309, Fug. 59, Som. ii. 67. 
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Noah= rest. The story of his life is the basis of the treatises 
Deus from 70, Agr., Plant., Ebr., Sob. Besides these, 
L.A. ii. 60, iii. 77, Det. 105, Gig. 1, Cong. 90, Her. 260, 
Abr. 27. 

Nod= tossing. Cher. 12, Post. 32. 

Onan. Post. 180, Deus 16. 

Passover. J.A. iii. 154, Sac. 63, Mig. 25, Her. 192, Cong. 106. 

Pharaoh = the disperser (of the good), or as king of Egypt= 
the earthly mind as king of the body. J... iii. 12, 212, 
236, Sac. 48, Ebr. 111, 208, Conf. 88, Her. 60, Som. ii. 
183, 211, 279, Abr. 103. 

Phinehas. J...A. iii. 242, Post. 182, Conf. 57, Mut. 108, 
Mos. i. 301. 

Rachel = superficiality. L.A. ii. 46, Post. 135, Ebr. 54, Sob. 
12, Cong. 25. 

Rebecca= patience. L.A. iii. 88, Cher. 41, Sac. 4, Det. 30, 
45, Post. 132, Plant. 169, Mig. 208, Cong. 37, Fug. 23, 
194, Som. i. 46. 

Reuben = excellence of nature. Sac. 119, Mut. 98, Som. ii. 
33. 

Samuel=appointed for God. Deus 5, Ebr. 144, Mig. 196, 
Som. 1. 254. 

Sarah = sovereignty, Sarai=my sovereignty ; the former is 
interpreted as generic sovereign wisdom or virtue, the 
latter as the same personal or specific. L.A. ii. 82, 
iii. 217, 244, Cher. 7, 41, Det. 59, Post. 28. See Ebr. 59, 
Mig. 126, Her. 258, Cong. 24, Fug. 128, Mut. 77, 255, 
Abr. 99, 206. 

Seth=watering. Post. 10, 124, 170. 

Shechem = shoulder, and so toil. L.A. iii. 25, Det. 9, Mig. 
921, Mut. 193. 

Shem = generic good. Sob. 51, Mut. 189. 

Simeon=hearing. Ebr. 94, Mig. 224, Mut. 99. 

Sodom=blindness and barrenness. Hbr. 222, Conf. 27, 
Fug. 144, Som. ii. 192. 

Syria =lofty. L.A. iii. 18, Cong. 41, Fug. 44. 

Zipporah= bird. Cher. 41, Mut. 120. 
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TEXTS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Gen. i. 1, 2. 
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GENESIS 


Aet. 19. 
Op. 26, Her. 122. 


. Op. 32, L.A. i. 33, Gig. 22. 


. Her. 163. 


. Op. 30, Som. i. 75, Abr. 156. 

. Op. 59, Plant. 118. 

. Op. 64, L.A. i. 11. : 

. Op. 69, 72, Conf. 169, Fug. 68. 

. Op. 25, L.A. iii. 96, Plant. 19, Her. 164, 231, 


Fug. V1, Som. i. 74. 


. Mig. 42, 135, Her. 159. 


e 


L.A.i. 1, Her. 122. 


. Post. 64. 

. DLA. i. 2. 16, Her. 122. 
. L.A. i. 17, 18. 

. Op. 129, L.A. i. 21. 


L.A.i. 19, Her. 122. 

Op. 131, L.A. i. 28, Post. 127, Fug. 178. 

Op. 134, L.A. i. 31, ili. 161, Det. 80, Plant. 19, 
Her. 56, Som. i. 34, Spec. iv. 123. 


. L.A. i. 41, 43, Plant. 32, Conf. 61. 
. L.A. i. 56, Plant. 44, Mig. 37. 


. L.A. i. 63, Post. 128, Som. ii. 241. 
. LA. i. 53, 88. 

. Op. 148, L.A. ii. 9, Mut. 63. 

. DLA. ii. 19, 31, 35, Her. 257. 

. L.A. ii. 49, Gig. 65. 

. LA, iii. 49, Som. i. 192. 

. L.A, iii. 65. 

. JA. iii. 107, 160, 161, Mig. 66. 
. L.A. iii. 182, Agr. 107. 

. L.A. iii, 252. Mig. 3. 

. DLA. i. 96, Cher. 1. 

. Cher. 40, Sac. 1, 11, 51, Agr. 21. 
. Agr. 127, Sob. 50, Mut. 195. 

. Det. 104, 112, Praem. 72. 

. Det. 141, Conf. 165. 


Gen. iv. 15. 
. Cher. 12, Det. 163, Post. 1. 


. Post. 33, Conf. 122. 

. Cher. 54, Post. 10, 124, 170. 

. Det. 138, Abr. 9. 

. Det. 139, Abr. 9. 

. Mut. 34, Abr. 17, Praem. 16. 
. Deus 20, Conf. 24. 

. L.A. iii. 77, Deus 70, 109. 

. Deus 117, Abr. 31. 

. Agr. 1, Plant. 140. 
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Det. 177, Fug. 60. ; 


20. Det. 105, Plant. 1. 


. L.A. ii. 60. 

. Post. 53, Conf. 107. 

. Post. 53, Conf. 162. 

. Mig. 1. 

. Her. 277. 

. L.A. ii. 59, iii. 83, Det. 159, Mig. 43, Her. 69. 
. Mig. 86, 106. 


Mig. 109, 118. 


. Mig. 176, Som. i. 47. 

. Det. 159, Abr. 77. 

. L.A. iii. 39, Her. 76, 86. 

. L.A. iii. 228, Deus 4, Mig. 44, Her. 90, 


Mut. 186, Abr. 262, Virt. 216. 


. Her. 313, Cong. 119, Som. ii. 255. 

. Gig. 63, Mut. 1, 18, Decal. 38. 

. L.A. iii. 85, 217, Mut. 154, 175, 188. 
"19. 
. L.A. iii. 218. 

. Cher. 50, Det. 28, Post. 134, Ebr. 60, Fug. 128, 


L.A. iii. 85, Aut. 253. 


167, Som. ii. 185. : 


. L.A. iii. 27, Som. 56. 

. L.A. iii. 9, Cher. 18, Post. 27. 
. Som. ii. 226. 

. Mig. 132. 

. Sac. 122, Deus 161, Mig. 


192, Her. 30, 
Cong. 109, Som. i. 214. . 


. Som. i. 85, Abr. 138. 

. DLA. iii. 218, Fug. 121. 
. Post. 176, Hbr. 166. 

. Ebr. 61, Her. 62. 
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L.A. ii. 82, iii. 219, Det. 123, Mut. 138. 


3. Plant. 85, Mut. 190. 
XX1i. 1-4. 
6. L.A. ili. 203, Abr. 273. 


. Mut. 152, Som. ii. 244, Abr. 261, Virt. 216. 


Mig. 139, 166, Som. i. 64, 195. 


9. Post. 62, Som. ii. 26. 


. Post. 132, Fug. 195. 

. L.A. iii. 43, Det. 29. 

. Sac. 43, Mig. 94. 

. L.A. iii. 88, Sac. 4, Cong. 129. 
. L.A. iii. 2, Plant. 44, Cong. 62. 
. Det. 46, Conf. 81, Mig. 29. 


5. Mig. 130, Abr. 275. 


Xxvii. 20. 


30. 
36. 
XXVili. 2. 
17. 
21, 


xxix. 31. 


xXxxi. 14-16, 


20, 21. 


xxxii. 28. 
Xxxvii. 3. 
Xxxvlii. 9. 
14, 15. 

18 ff. 
xxxix. 1 ff. 


xlii. 11. 
36. 


xXx 


Sac. 64, Deus 92, Ebr. 120, Fug. 169. 

Sac. 135, Ebr. 9. 

L.A. iii. 195, Post. 57. 

Post. 76, Fug. 48. 

Mig. 5, Som. i. 185. 

Plant. 90, Som. i. 163. 

L.A. ii. 47, iii. 180, Post. 135, Her. 51, Mut. 
132, 255. 


. L.A. i. 80, iii. 146, Plant. 134, Som. i. 37. 
. L.A. ii. 46, iii, 180. 

. L.A. ii. 46, Post. 179. 

. L.A. i. 80, Plant. 134. 

. Sac. 46, Agr. 42. 

. Her. 180, Fug. 9. 


Her. 44, Fug. 15. 

L.A. iii. 16, Fug. 7. 

Ebr. 82, Mut. 44. 

Det. 6, Som. i. 220, Jos. 32. 

Post. 180, Deus 16. 

Cong. 124, Mut. 134. 

Cong. 126, Fug. 149, Som. ii. 44. 

L.A. iii. 236, Deus 111, Ebs. 210, Mut. 173, 
Jos. 40. 


. L.A. iii. 237, Mig. 19. 

. Cher. 128, Mig. 19. 
. Mig. 160, Som. ii. 16, 46, 
. Mut. 90, Som. ii. 46. 


Conf. 41, 147. 
L.A. i. 61, Som. ii. 207..- 


Gen. xlvii. 3. 


xlviii. 15, 16. 
xlix. 15. 
16-18. 

22, 

1. 19. 


Exod, i. 11. 
i . L.A. iii. 243. 

. L.A. iii. 3, Mig. 215. 
. L.A. iii. 37, Fug. 148. 
. L.A. iii. 212, Det. 94, Conf. 93, Mig. 15. 
. Fug. 141, 
. Det. 160, Mut. 11, Som. i. 231. 
. Mut. 12, Abr. 51. 
. Sac. 12, Det. 38, Her. 4. 

. Det. 126, Mig. 79, Mut. 168. 

. L.A. iii. 243, Post. 115, Hbr. 19, 77. 

. L.A. i. 40, Sac. 9, Det. 161, Mig. 84, Mut. 19, 
Som. ii. 189, Post, 43. 

. Conf. 29, 
. Sac. 51, Fug. 1 
. L.A. iii. 43, abe, 101, Afut. 21. 

. L.A. iii. 165, Her. 198. 

. L.A. iii. 154, Sac. 63, ALig. 25. 

. Conf. 36, Som. ii. 280. 

. L.A. ii. 102, Hbr. 111, Som. ii. 269. 

. Post. 156, Mig. 36, Cong. 163. 

. L.A, iii. 162, Fug. 137, Mut. 259. 

. LA. iii. 173, Fug. 137. 

. LA. iii. 4, Sac. 67, Conf. 138, Mig. 
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Sac. 48, Agr. 59. 
LA. iii. 177, Deus 15%, Conf. 181, Fug. 67. 
L.A. i. 80, Mig. 221, 
L.A, ii. 94, Agr. 94, 
Sob. 12, 68. 


Mig. 29, 160, Som. ii. 107, Jos. 266. 
~ Mig. 159. 


Exopus 


Post. 54, Som. i. 77%. 


Mut. 134, 


Som. - QV7. 


Som. ii. 921. 


. L.A. iii. 45, Prob. 29. 
. Sob. 66, Abr. 56 

. Mig. 47, Decal. 47. 

. Post. 143, Her. 19, Som. i. 143. 
. Post. 14, Mut. 7, Afos. i. 158. 
. LA. i, 51, Spee. i. 22. 
. L.A. iii. 198, Cher. 72, Her. 186. 


183, 
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Exod. xxi. 12-14. Sac. 133, Conf. 160, Fug. 53, 75, 93, Spec. 


22, 23. 
xxii. 6. 
xxiii, 1. 
. Hbr. 25, Mig. 61, Spee. iv. 45. 
. Conf. 96, Som. i. 62, ii. 222. 

. Som. i. 36, Mos. ii. 70. 

. Bbr. 85, Mut. 43. 

. Hbr. 85, Mut. 43. 

. L.A. iii. 118, Her. 303. 


xxxi. 2 ff. 
XXxlli. 7. 


11. 
13. 
23. 


Xxxvi. 10. 


13, 14. 


xxv. 10. 


iii. 120. 
Cong. 137, Spec. iii. 108. 
L.A, iii. 248, Her. 296. 
Conf. 141, Spec. iv. 59. 


L.A. iii. 95, Gig. 23, Plant. 26, Som. i. 206. 
L.A, ii. 54, iii. 46, Det. 160, Gig. 54, Ebr. 100. 
Her. 21, Mos. i. 156. 

L.A. iii. 101, Post. 13, Mut. 8, Spec. i. 41. 
Post. 169, Fug. 165, Afut. 9. 

Sac. 83, Her. 131. 
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. Cong. 169, Spec. i. 291, ii. 182. 
. L.A. iii. 129, Mig. 67. 

. IA. ii. 57, Her. 309, Fug. 59. 
. Ebr. 2, 127, Spec. i. 98, iv. 191. 
. L.A. ii. 105, Her. 239. 

. L.A. iii. 139, Mig. 64. 

. DA. ii. 52, Plant. 61, Her. 179. 
. Her. 84, Som. ii. 189. 

. Det. 80, Her. 56, Spec. iv. 123. 
. L.A. iii. 22, Spec. i. 25. 

. Som. ii. 23, Vart. 90. 

. DLA. i. 52, Plant. 95, Virt. 156, 
. Som. i. 33, 4br. 13, Virt. 158. 
. Fug. 113, Spec. i. 113. 


Fug. 114, Som. ii. 185, Spec. 101. 


. Post. 48, Cong. 107. 


Sac. 122, Mut. 228. 


. Cher. 119, Spec. ii. 113. 
. Sac. 79, Her. 279. 
. Sac. 87, Mut. 266, Som. i. 148, ii. 248, Praem. 
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XXVill. 2. 
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xxx. 4-10. 
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xxxv. 25. 
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x. 9. 


xiv. I. 
xvi. 20. 
xix. 14, 


xx. I. 
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Agr. 175, Fug. 115. 

L.A. i. 17, Deus 87. 

Sac. 77, Sob. 19. 

L.A. ii. 67, iii. 103, 204, 228. 

Post. 122, Afut. 265. 

Det. 103, Conf. 167. 

L.A. ii. 79, Agr. 95. 

Ebr. 113, Som. ii. 271, Mos. i. 255. 

Cher. 35, Deus 18. 

Sac. 94, Deus 53, Conf. 98, Mig. 113, Som. i. 237. 

Conf. BB. Mut. 107. 

L.A. iii. 242, Post. 182, Ebr. 73, Conf. 5%, 
Mut. 108. 


L.A. iii. 196, Cher. 84, Sac. 111, Deus 6, 
Mig. 142. 
Mig. 309, Fug. 186. 


L.A, ii. 63, Det. 147, Spee. ii. 24. 
Mig. 139, Her. 120, ‘Som. ii. 29. 
Ebr. 114, Conf. 55, Mut. 109. 
Fug. 116, Spec. i. 161. 
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Sac. 101, Deus 54. 


. Fug. 56, Spec. i. 31, 345. 

. L.A. iii. 4, 32, Mig. 182. 

. Her. 206, Som. ii. 229. 

. Sac. 8, Post. 28, Gig. 48, Deus 23, Conf. 31, 


Som. ii. 227, 


Deus 94, Fug. 175. 


L.A, ii. 84, Som. ii. 222. 

Sac. 56, Agr. 172, Virt. 165. 
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ON THE ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORLD'S CREATION GIVEN 
BY MOSES 
(DE OPIFICIO MUNDI) 


ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION 


A Boox of. Laws, says Philo, is fitly prefaced by a 
Cosmogony. The theme dealt with by a Cosmogony 
is, indeed, too lofty for adequate treatment. In 
Moses’ treatment ‘of it, two salient points at once 
meet the eye. The world’s origin is ascribed to a 
Maker, who is Himself unortginate, and who cares for 
what He has made. , 

By ‘six days’ Moses does not indicate a space 
of time in which the world was made, but the prin- 
ciples of order and productivity which governed its 
making. 

Before the emergence of the material world there 
existed, in the Divine Word or Reason, the incorporeal 
world, as the design of a city exists in the brain of 
_ the designer. 

The efficient cause of the universe (we must 
remember) is Goodness ; and Goodness, to be attained 
by it as its capacity permits, is its final cause. 

The incorporeal world may be described as “ the 
Word of God engaged in the act of creating.” And 
the Word is the Image of God. In that, man (the 
part), and therefore the universe (the whole) was 
created. | 

“In the beginning ”’ means for Philo the precedence 
of the incorporeal heaven and invisible earth. The 
pre-eminence of Life-breath and Light are shown, 
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he says, by the one being called “ the Spirit of God,” 
and the other pronounced “ good ”’ or “ beautiful.” 
He sees darkness severed from light by the barrier 
of twilight ; and the birth of Time on “‘ Day One.” 
Philo strangely infers that a whole day was devoted 
to the creation of the visible heaven from the 
mention of a “second day” after that creation. 
Land and sea are then formed. by the briny water 
being withdrawn from the sponge-like earth and the 
fresh water left in it; and the land is bidden to 
bring forth trees and plants. It is bidden to do so 
before sun and moon are made, that men may not 
attribute its fruitfulness to these. 

Coming now to the work of the fourth day, Philo 
brings out the significance of the number 4, and 
points to the boons conferred on body and mind by 
Light, which has given rise to philosophy by drawing 
man’s vision upward to the heavenly bodies. He 
sees the purposes of these in their giving light, fore- 
showing coming events, marking the seasons, and 
measuring time. 

The fifth day is fitly given to the creation of 
creatures endowed with five senses. 

In connexion with the creation of man, Philo 
points out (a) the beauty of the sequence, ascending 
(in living things) from lowest to highest; (6) the 
reference, not to body, but to mnd, in the words 
‘after our image ”’; (c) the implication of exactness 
in the addition “ after our likeness’; (d) the co- 
operation of other agents implied in “ let us make,”’ 
such co-operation accounting (so Philo suggests) for 
the possibility of sin ; (e) four reasons for man coming 
last, viz.— 


(1) that he might find all ready for him ; 
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(2) that he might use God’s gifts as such ; 

(3) that Man, a miniature Heaven, might corre- 
spond to the Heaven whose creation came 
first ; 

(4) that his sudden appearance might over-awe the 
beasts. 


His place in the series is no sign of inferiority. 

Turning to the Seventh Day, Philo notes its dignity, 
and enlarges on the properties of the number 7, 
(a) in things incorporeal (89-100) ; (6) in the material 
creation: (a) the heavenly bodies (101 f.); (@) the 
stages of man’s growth (103-105) ; (y) as 3 +4 (106) ; 
(5) in the progressions (107-110); (e) in all visible 
existence (111-116) ; (¢) in man, and all that he sees 
(117-121) and experiences (121-125) ; (7) in grammar 
and music (126 f.). 

After speaking of the honour paid by Moses to 
the number 7, Philo, treating Gen. ii. 4 f. as a con- 
cluding summary, claims it as a proof that Gen. i. 
records a creation of incorporeal ideas. After a dis- 
quisition on the subject of fresh water, to which he 
is led by Gen. ii. 6, he goes on to deal with the 
earth-born man (Gen. ii. 7), whom he distinguishes 
from the man made after God’s image. The being 
of the former is composite, earthly substance and 
Divine Breath. Proofs and an illustration are given 
of his surpassing excellence. The title of “ the only 
world-citizen ”’ is claimed for him, and its significance 
brought out. His physical excellence can be guessed 
from the faint traces of it found in his posterity. It 
is to call out his intelligence that he is required to 
name the animals. Woman is the occasion of his 
deterioration. 

The Garden, the Serpent, the Fall and its con- 
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sequences are dealt with in §§ 153-169. The Garden, 
we are told, represents the dominant power of the 
soul, and the Serpent represents Pleasure, and is 
eminently fitted to do so. His use of a human voice 
is considered. The praise of the “ snake-fighter ”’ 
in Lev. xi. 22 is referred to. Stress is laid on the fact 
that Pleasure assails the man through the woman. 
The effects of the Fall on the woman and on the man 
are traced. 

The treatise ends with a short summary oi the 
lessons of the Cosmogony. These are : 


(1) the eternal existence of God (as against 
- atheism) ; 

(2) the unity of God (as against polytheism) ; 

(3) the non-eternity of the world ; 

(4) the unity of the world ; 

(5) the Providence of God. 


®IAQNOX 
TIEPI THX KATA MOYZEA KOXZMOTIOIA2 
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@ “ World’? means, of course, the ‘* Universe ’’ or 
. * Kosmos.” See App. p. 475, 
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ON THE ACCOUNT OF THE WORLD'S 
CREATION GIVEN BY MOSES 


I. Wuite among other lawgivers some have nakedly 
and without embellishment drawn up a code of the 
things held to be right among their poops and. 
others, dressing up their ideas in much irrelevant 
and cumbersome matter, have befogged the masses 
and hidden the truth under their fictions, Moses, 
disdaining either course, the one as devoid of the 
philosopher’s painstaking effort to explore his subject 
thoroughly, the other as full of falsehood and im- 
posture, introduced his laws with an admirable and 
most impressive exordium. He refrained, on the one 
hand, from stating abruptly what should be practised 
or avoided, and on the other hand, in face of the 
necessity of preparing the minds of those who were 
to live under the laws for their reception, he refrained 
from inventing myths himself or acquiescing in those 
composed by others. His exordium, as I have said, 
is one that excites our admiration in the highest 
degree. It consists of an account of the creation of 
the world, implying that the world is in harmony 
with the Law, and the Law with the world, and that 
the man who observes the law is constituted thereby 
a loyal citizen of the world,* regulating his doings 
by the purpose and will of Nature, in accordance 
with which the entire world itself also is administered. 
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Now it is true that no writer in verse or 
prose could possibly do justice to the beauty of the 
ideas embodied in this account of the creation of the 
kosmos. For they transcend our capacity of speech 
and of hearing, being too great and august to be 
adjusted to the tongue or earot anymortal. Neverthe- 
less they must not on this account be passed over in 
silence. Nay, for the sake of the God-beloved author 
we must be venturesome even beyond our power. 
We shall fetch nothing trom our own store, but, with 
a great array of points before us, we shall mention 
only a few, such as we may believe to be within 
reach of the human mind when possessed by love 
and longing for wisdom. The minutest seal takes 
in under the graver’s hand the contours of colossal 
figures. So perchance shall the beauties of the 
world’s creation recorded in the Laws. transcendent 
as they are and dazzling as they do by their bright 
gleams the souls of readers, be indicated by de- 
lineations minute and slight. But first we must 
draw attention to a matter which ought not to be 
passed over in silence. 

IJ, There are some people who, having the world 
in admiration rather than the Maker of the world, 
pronounce it to be without beginning and everlasting, 
while with impious falsehood they postulate in God 
a vast inactivity ; whereas we ought on the contrary 
to be astonied at His powers as Maker and Father, 
and not to assign to the world a disproportionate 
majesty. Moses, both because he had attained the 
very summit of philosophy, and because he had been 
divinely instructed in the greater and most essential 
part of Nature’s lore, could not fail to recognize that 
the universal must consist of two parts, one part 
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active Cause and the other passive object ; and that 
the active Cause is the perfectly pure and unsullied 
Mind of the universe, transcending virtue, transcend- 
ing knowledge, transcending the good itself and the 
beautiful itself; while the passive part is in itself 
incapable of life and motion, but, when set in motion 
and shaped and quickened by Mind, changes into 
the most perfect masterpiece, namely this world. 
Those who assert that this world is unoriginate 
unconsciously eliminate that which of all incentives 
to piety is the most beneficial and the most indis- 
pensable, namely providence. For it stands to reason 
that what has been brought into existence should be 
cared for by its Father and Maker. For, as we 
know, it is a father’s aim in regard of his offspring 
and an artificer’s in regard of his handiwork to 
preserve them, and by every means to fend off from 
them aught that may entail loss or harm. He keenly 
desires to provide for them in every way all that is 
beneficial and to their advantage : but between that 
which has never been brought into being and one 
who is not its Maker no such tie is formed. It is 
a worthless and baleful doctrine, setting up anarchy 
in the well-ordered realm of the world, leaving it 
without protector, arbitrator, or judge, without any- 
one whose office it is to administer and direct all its 
affairs. Not so Moses. That great master, 
holding the unoriginate to be of a different order 
from that which is visible, since everything that is 
an object of sensible perception is subject to becoming 
and to constant change, never abiding in the same 
state, assigned to that which is invisible and an object 
of intellectual apprehension the infinite and undefin- 
able as united with it by closest tie ; but on that which 
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¢ Cf. Plato, Republic viii. 546 8, St. Augustine, De Civitate 
Dei, bk. xi. ch. 30. 
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is an object, of the senses he bestowed “ genesis,” 
“ becoming,’’ as its appropriate name. 

Seeing then that this world is both visible and per- 
ceived by the senses, it follows that it must also 
have had an origin. Whence it was entirely to the 
point that he put on record that origin, setting forth 
in its true grandeur the work of God. 

III. He says that in six days the world was created, 
not that its Maker required a length of time for His 
work, for we must think of God as doing all things 
simultaneously, remembering that “all” includes 
with the commands which He issues the thought 
behind them. Six days are mentioned because for 
the things coming into existence there was need of 
order. Order involves number, and among numbers 
by the laws of nature the most suitable to pro- 
ductivity is 6, for if we start with 1 it is the first 
perfect number, being equal to the product of its 
factors (z.e. 1 x 2x 3), as well as made up of the sum 
of them (z.e. 1+2+3), its half being 3, its third part 
2, its sixth part 1. We may say that it is in its 
nature both male and female, and is a result of the 
distinctive power of either. For among things that 
are it is the odd that is male, and the even female. 
Now of odd numbers 3 is the starting-point, and of 
even numbers 2, and the product of these two is 6. 
For it was requisite that the world, being most per- 
fect of all things that have come into existence, 
should be constituted in accordance with a perfect 
number, namely six; and, inasmuch as it was to 
have in itself beings that sprang from a coupling 
together, should receive the impress of a mixed 
number, namely the first in which odd and even 
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¢ Gen. i. 5: “ And there was evening and there was 
morning, one day.” 
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were combined, one that should contain the essential 
principle both of the male that sows and of the 
female that receives the seed. 

Now to each of the days He assigned some of the 
portions of the whole, not including, however, the 
first day, which He does not even call “ first,’’ lest 
it should be reckoned with the others, but naming 
it ‘“‘one’’* He designates it by a name which pre- 
cisely hits the mark, for He discerned in it and ex- 
pressed by the title which He gives it the nature and 
appellation of the unit, or the “ one.”’ 

IV. We must recount as many as we can of the 
elements embraced in it. To recount them all would 
be impossible. Its pre-eminent element is the in- 
telligible world, as is shown in the treatise dealing 
with the “One.” For God, being God, assumed 
that a beautiful copy would never be produced apart 
from a beautiful pattern, and that no object of per- 
ception would be faultless which was not made in 
the likeness of an ofiginal discerned only by the 
intellect. So when He willed to create this visible 
world He first fully formed the intelligible world, in 
order that He might have the use of a pattern wholly 
God-like and incorporeal in producing the material 
world, as a later creation, the very image of an earlier, 
to embrace in itself objects of perception of as many 
kinds as the other contained objects of intelligence. 

To speak of or conceive that world 
which consists of ideas as being in some place is 
illegitimate ; how it consists (of them) we shall know 
if we carefully attend to some image supplied by the 
things of our world. When a city is being founded 
to satisfy the soaring ambition of some king or 
governor, who lays claim to despotic power and 
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being magnificent in his ideas would fain add a fresh 
lustre to his good fortune, there comes forward now 
and again some trained architect who, observing 
the favourable climate and convenient position of 
the site, first sketches in his own mind wellnigh all 
the parts of the city that is to be wrought out, 
temples, gymnasia, town-halls, market-places, har- 
bours, docks, streets, walls to be built, dwelling- 
houses as well as public buildings to be set up. Thus 
after having received in his own soul, as it were in 
wax, the figures of these objects severally, he carries 
about the image of a city which is the creation af 
his mind. Then by his innate power of memory, he 
recalls the images of the various parts of this city, 
and imprints their types yet more distinctly in it: 
and like a good craftsman he begins to build the city 
of stones and timber, keeping his eye upon his pattern 
and making the visible and tangible objects corre- 
spond in each case to the incorporeal ideas. 

Just such must be our thoughts about God. We 
must suppose that, when He was minded to found 
the one great city, He conceived beforehand the 
models of its parts, and that out of these He con- 
stituted and brought to completion a world discern- 
ible only by the mind, and then, with that for a 
pattern, the world which our senses can perceive. 
V. As, then, the city which was fashioned before- 
hand within the mind of the architect held no place 
in the outer world, but had been engraved in the 
soul of the artificer as by a seal ; even so the universe 
that consisted of ideas would have no other location 
than the Divine Reason, which was the Author of 
this ordered frame. For what other place could 
there be for His powers sufficient to receive and 
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contain, I say not all but, any one of them whatever 
uncompounded and untempered ? Now 
just such a power is that by which the universe was 
made, one that has as its source nothing less than 
true goodness. For should one conceive a wish to 
search for the cause, for the sake of which this whole 
was created, it seems to me that he would not be 
wrong in saying, what indeed one of the men of old 
did say, that the Father and Maker of all is good ; 
and because of this He grudged not a share in his 
own excellent nature to an existence which has of 
itself nothing fair and lovely, while it is capable of 
becoming all things. For of itself it was without 
order, without quality, without soul, (without like- 
ness) ; it was full of inconsistency, ill-adjustment, 
disharmony: but it was capable of turning and 
undergoing a complete change to the best, the very 
contrary of all these, to order, quality, life, corre- 
spondence, identity, likeness, perfect adjustment, to 
harmony, to all that is characteristic of the more 
excellent model.¢ 

VI. Now God, with no counsellor to help Him 
(who was there beside Him ?) determined that it 
was meet to confer rich and unrestricted benefits 
upon that nature which apart from Divine bounty 
could obtain of itself no good thing. But not in 
proportion to the greatest of His own bounties does 
He confer benefits—for these are without end or 
limit—but in proportion to the capacities of the re- 
cipients. For it is not the nature of creation to 
receive good treatment in like manner as it is the 
nature of God to bestow it, seeing that the powers 
of God are overwhelmingly vast, whereas creation, 
being too feeble to entertain their abundance, would 
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have broken down under the effort to do so, had 
not God with appropriate adjustment dealt out to 
each his due portion. Should a man desire 
to use words in a more simple and direct way, he 
would say that the world discerned only by the in- 
tellect is nothing else than the Word of God when 
He was already engaged in the act of creation. For 
‘(to revert to our illustration) the city discernible by 
the intellect alone is nothing else than the reasoning 
faculty of the architect in the act of planning to 
found the city. It is Moses who lays down this, not I. 
Witness his express acknowledgement in the sequel, 
when setting on record the creation of man, that he 
was moulded after the image of God (Gen. i. 27). 
Now if the part is an image of an image, it is manifest 
that the whole is so too, and if the whole creation, 
this entire world perceived by our senses (seeing that 
it is greater than any human image) is a copy of the 
Divine image, it is manifest that the archetypal seal 
also, which we aver to be the world descried by the 
mind, would be the very Word of God.* 

VII. Then he says that “in the beginning God 
made the heaven and the earth,’ taking ‘‘ beginning ” 
not, as some think, in a chronological sense, for time 
there was not before there was a world. Time began 
either simultaneously with the world or after it. For 
since time is a measured space * determined by the 
world’s movement, and since movement could not 
be prior to the object moving, but must of necessity 
arise either after it or simultaneously with it, it 
follows of necessity that time also is either coeval 
with or later born than the world. To venture to 
affirm that it is elder born would be to do violence to 
philosophic sense. And since the word “ beginning ” 
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is not here taken as the chronological beginning, it 
would seem likely that the numerical order is in- 
dicated, so that ‘“‘in the beginning He made” is 
equivalent to ‘‘ He made the heaven first ’’: for it 
is indeed reasonable that it should come into exist- 
ence first, being both best of created things and made 
from the purest of all that is,* seeing that it was 
destined to be the most holy dwelling-place of mani- 
fest and visible gods. For, even if the Maker made 
all things simultaneously, order was none the less an 
attribute of all that came into existence in fair 
beauty, for beauty is absent where there is disorder. 
Now order is a series of things going on before and 
following after, in due sequence, a sequence which, 
though not seen in the finished productions, yet exists 
in the designs of the contrivers ; for only so could 
these things be fashioned with perfect accuracy, and 
work without leaving their path or clashing with each 
other. 

First, then, the Maker made an_incorporeal 
heaven, and an invisible earth, and the essential 
form of air and void. To the one he gave the name 
of ‘‘ Darkness,” since the air when left to itself, 
is black. The other he named “ abyss,” for the 
void is a region of immensity and vast depths. 
Next (He made) the incorporeal essence of water and 
of life-breath and, to crown all, of light. This again, 
the seventh in order, was an incorporeal pattern, 
discernible only by the mind, of the sun and of all 
luminaries which were to come into existence 
throughout heaven. VIII. Special distinction is ac- 
corded by Moses to life-breath and to light. The one 
he entitles the ‘‘breath”’ of God, because breath is 
most life-giving, and of life God is the author, while 
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of light he says that it is beautiful pre-eminently 
(Gen. i. 4): for the intelligible as far surpasses the 
visible in the brilliancy of its radiance, as sunlight 
assuredly surpasses darkness and day night, and 
mind, the ruler of the entire soul, the bodily eyes. 
Now that invisible light perceptible only by mind has 
come into being as an image of the Divine Word 
Who brought it within our ken : it is a supercelestial 
constellation, fount of the constellations obvious to 
sense. It would not be amiss to term it “ all- 
brightness,” to signify that from which sun and moon, 
as well as fixed stars and planets draw, in proportion 
to their several capacity, the light befitting each of 
them : for that pure and undiluted radiance is be- 
dimmed so soon as it begins to undergo the change 
that is entailed by the passage from the intelligible 
to the sensibly discerned, for no object of sense is 
free from dimness. 

IX. Right too is his statement that ‘“ darkness 
was above the abyss "’ (Gen. i. 2). For in a sense the 
air is over the void, inasmuch as it has spread over 
and completely filled the immensity and desolation 
of the void, of all that reaches from the zone of the 
moon to us. After the kindling of the intelligible 
light, which preceded the sun’s creation, darkness 
its adversary withdrew: for God, in His perfect 
knowledge of their mutual contrariety and natural 
conflict, parted them one from another by a wall of 
separation. In order, therefore, to keep them from 
the discord arising from perpetual clash, to prevent 
war in place of peace prevailing and setting up dis- 
order in an ordered universe, He not only separated 
light and darkness, but also placed in the intervening 
spaces boundary-marks, by which He held back each 
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of their extremities: for, had they been actual 
neighbours, they were sure to produce confusion by 
engaging with intense and never-ceasing rivalry in 
the struggle for mastery. As it was, their assault 
on one another was broken and kept back by barriers 
set up between them. These barriers are evening 
and dawn. The latter, gently restraining the dark- 
ness, anticipates the sunrise with the glad tidings 
of its approach ; while evening, supervening upon 
sunset, gives a gentle welcome to the oncoming 
mass of darkness. We must, however, place these, 
dawn and evening I mean, in the category of the 
incorporeal and intelligible: for there is in these 
nothing whatever patent to the senses, but they are 
simply models and measuring-rules and patterns and 
seals, all of these being incorporeal and serving for 
the creation of other bodies. When light had come 
into being, and darkness had moved out of its way 
and retired, and evening and dawn had been fixed 
as barriers in the intervals between them, as a neces- 
Sary consequence a measure of time was forthwith 
brought about, which its Maker called Day, and not 
“ first’ day but “one,” an expression due to the 
uniqueness of the intelligible world, and to its 
having therefore a natural kinship to the number 
“One.” 

X. The incorporeal world, then, was now finished 
and firmly settled in the Divine Reason, and the 
world patent to sense was ripe for birth after the 
pattern of the incorporeal. And first of its parts, 
best of them all, the Creator proceeded to make the 
Heaven, which with strict truth he entitled firmament, 
as being corporeal : for the body is naturally solid, 
seeing that it has a threefold dimension. What else 
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® ovpavés =“* heaven,” dpos =“* boundary,” épav =“* see.” 
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indeed do we conceive a solid object and a body 
to be, but that which extends in each direction ? 
Fitly then, in contradistinction to the incorporeal 
and purely intelligible, did He call this body-like 
heaven perceived by our senses “ the solid firma- 
ment.” Afterso designating it He went on forthwith 
to speak of it as “heaven.” He did so with un- 
erring propriety, either because it is the ‘‘ boundary ”’ 
of all things, or because it came into being first of 
things ‘visible.’ * When the heaven had been 
created he names a second day, thus assigning to 
heaven the whole space and interval of a day. He 
does this by reason of the position of dignity which 
heaven occupies among the objects of sense. 

XI. At this stage, then, water in all its’ volume 
had been poured forth over all the earth, and had 
found its way through all its parts, as through a 
sponge saturated with moisture. It had produced 
swamps and deep mud, earth and water being 
mingled together and kneaded, like a mass of dough, 
into a single element without shape or distinction of 
its parts. So God next bids all the briny water, 
which would have been the cause of barrenness to 
crops and trees, to be gathered together by flowing 
to the same point from the pores of the whole earth, 
and the dry land to appear. The moisture of the 
fresh sweet part was left behind to secure its 
permanence, since, when supplied in fit quantity, 
this sweet moisture served as a cohesive to the 
separate parts. This was to prevent it from being 
entirely dried up, and so becoming unproductive and 
barren, and enable it like a mother to provide, as for 
offspring, not one only of the two kinds of nourish- 
ment, namely solid food, but both kinds, food and 
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drink. Wherefore the earth had abounding veins 
like breasts. These when opened would pour forth 
rivers and springs. No less did He cause the hidden 
courses of moisture also to penetrate to the rich deep 
loam with a view to unstinted fertility. Having thus 
ordered these elements He gave them names. The 
dry land he called “ earth,” and the water separated 
from it “sea.” XII. He next begins to put the 
earth in order: for he bids it bear grass and corn, 
and send forth herbs of all kinds, and rich pastures, 
and whatsoever would be provender for cattle and 
food for men. Beside these he caused all kinds of 
trees to grow, leaving out no tree at all, whether of 
wild growth or what we call garden trees. And, 
after a fashion quite contrary to the present order of 
Nature, all were laden with fruit as soon as ever they 
came into existence. For now the processes take 
place in turn, one at one time, one at another, not 
all of them simultaneously at one season. For every- 
one knows that sowing and planting come first, the 
growth of the things sown and planted second, the 
former causing roots to reach downwards like founda- 
tions, the latter taking place as they rise upwards, 
grow tall, and develop trunks and stems. After this 
come sproutings and puttings forth of leaves, and then 
to crown all, bearing of fruit; and here again fruit 
not full grown, but subject to all manner of changes 
both in quantity and quality, that is to say, in the 
matter of size and of ever varying character. For 
the first shape it takes is that of indivisible flakes so 
small that they can scarcely be seen, which a man 
would not be wrong in describing as “ first per- 
ceptibles.” After this as the result of gradual 
growth and as the result of nourishment conveyed 
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@ See App. p. 475. 
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by irrigation, which waters the tree, and as the result 
of the well-tempered breezes which are quickened by 
cold and softened by milder temperature, it develops 
towards its complete size : and as it becomes larger, 
it becomes different in appearance as well, as though 
it were being ever made to take varied hues by a 
painter’s cunning hand. 

XIII. Now in the original creation of all things, 
as I have said already, God caused all shrubs and 
plants to spring out of the earth perfect, having 
fruits not unripe but at their prime, to be perfectly 
ready for the immediate use and enjoyment of the 
animals that were forthwith to come iuto being. 
God then enjoins the earth to give birth to all these, 
and the earth, as though it had been long pregnant 
and in travail, brings forth all kinds of things sown, 
all kinds of trees, and countless kinds of fruits besides. 
But not only were the several fruits nourishment for 
animals, but also a provision for the perpetual re- 
production of their kind, containing within them the 
seed-substances. Hidden and imperceptible in these 
substances are the principles or nuclei? of all things. 
As the seasons go round these become open and | 
manifest. For God willed that Nature should run a 
course that brings it back to its starting-point, en- 
dowing the species with immortality, and making 
them sharers of eternal existence. Tor the sake of 
this He both led on the beginning speedily towards 
the end, and made the end to retrace its way to the 
beginning. For it is the case both that the fruit 
comes out of the plants, as an end out of a beginning, 
and that out of the fruit again, containing as it does 
the seed in itself, there comes the plant, a beginning 
out of an end. 
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XIV..On the fourth day, the earth being now 


finished, he ordered the heaven in varied beauty. 
Not that He put the heaven in a lower rank than the 
earth, giving precedence to the inferior creation, and 
accounting the higher and more divine worthy only 
of the second place ; but to make clear beyond all 
doubt the mighty sway of His sovereign power. For 
being aware beforehand of the ways of thinking that 
would mark the men of future ages, how they would 
be intent on what looked probable and plausible, 
with much in it that could be supported by argument, 
but would not aim at sheer truth; and how they 
would trust phenomena rather than God, admiring 
sophistry more than ‘wisdom ; and how they would 
observe in time to come the circuits of sun and moon, 
on which depend summer and winter and the changes 
of spring and autumn, and would suppose that the 
regular movements of the heavenly bodies are the 
causes of all things that year by year come forth 
and are produced out of the earth ; that there might | 
be none who owing either to shameless audacity or 
to overwhelming ignorance should venture to ascribe 
the first place to any created thing, ‘let them,’ said 
He, ‘ go back in thought to the original creation of 
the universe, when, before sun or moon existed, the 
earth bore plants of all sorts and fruits of all sorts ; 
and having contemplated this let them form in their 
minds the expectation that hereafter too shall it 
bear these at the Father’s bidding, whensoever it 
may please Him.’ For He has no need of His heavenly 
offspring on which He bestowed powers but not in- 
dependence : for, like a charioteer grasping the reins 
or a pilot the tiller, He guides all things in what 
direction He pleases as law and right demand, 
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standing in need of no one besides: for all things 
are possible to God. XV. This is the 
reason why the earth put forth plants and bore 
herbs before the heaven was furnished. But the 
heaven was afterwards duly decked in a perfect 
number, namely four. This number it would be no 
error to call the base and source of 10, the com- 
plete number; for what 10 is actually, this, as is 
evident, 4 is potentially ; that is to say that, if the 
numbers from 1 to 4 be added together, they will 
produce 10, and this is the limit set to the otherwise 
unlimited succession of numbers; round this as a 
turning-point they wheel and retrace their steps. 

4 also contains the ratios of the musical con- 
sonances, that produced by an interval of four notes, 
and that produced by an interval of five, and the 
octave and double octave as well. And it is out of 
these that the most perfect concord is produced. Of 
that produced by an interval of four notes the ratio 
is 14, of that produced by an interval of five 14, of 
the octave 2, of the double octave 4. All these the 
number 4 embraces in itself, 14 in the ratio 4:3; 
14 in the ratio 6:4; 2 in the ratio 4:2; 4 in the 
ratio 4:1, XVI. There is also another 
property of the number 4 very marvellous to state 
and to contemplate with the mind. For this number 
was the first to show the natvce of the solid, the 
numbers before it referring to things without actual 
substance. For under the head of 1 what is called 
in geometry a point falls, under that of 2 a line. 
For if 1 extend itself, 2 is formed, and if a point 
extend itself, a line is formed: and a line is length 
without. breadth ; if breadth be added, there results 
a surface, which comes under the category of 3: to 
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bring it to a solid surface needs one thing, depth, 
and the addition of this to 3 produces 4. The result 
of all this is that this number is a thing of vast 
importance. It was this number that has led us out 
of the realm of incorporeal existence patent only to 
the intellect, and has introduced us to the conception 
of a body of three dimensions, which by its nature 
first comes within the range of our senses. Anyone 
who does not understand what I am saying will catch 
my meaning if he calls to mind a very familiar game. 
Players with nuts are in the habit of setting out 
three nuts all on one level and of adding one to 
these, thus forming a pyramidal figure. The figure 
of the triangle on the level only reaches the number 
3; the added nut produces, in numbers 4, but in 
figures a pyramid, a body rendered solid by its acces- 
sion. In addition to these points we must remember 
also that first among numbers 4 is a square, made 
up of equal factors multiplying into one another, a 
measure of rightness and equality, and that alone 
among them it is such as to be produced from the 
same factors whether added or multiplied together, 
by addition out of 2 and 2, and by multiplication 
again out of twice 2, thus exhibiting a right fair 
form of consonance, such as has fallen to none of the 
other numbers ; for example—6, sum as it is of two 
3’s, is not (as in the case of 4) produced by their 
being multiplied together, but a different number, 9, 
results. There are several other powers 
of which 4 has the command, which we shall have 
to point out in fuller detail in the special treatise 
devoted to it. Suffice it to add just this, that 4 was 
made the starting-point of the creation of heaven 
and the world; for the four elements, out of which 
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@ See App. p. 475. 
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this universe was fashioned, issued, as it were from 
a fountain, from the numeral 4; and, beside this, so 
also did the four seasons of the year, which are re- 
sponsible for the coming into being of animals and 
plants, the year having a fourfold division into winter 
and spring and summer and autumn. 

XVII. The aforesaid numeral, then, having been 
deemed worthy of such high privilege in nature, it 
was a matter of course that its Maker arrayed the 
heaven on the fourth day with a most divine adorn- 
ment of perfect beauty, namely the light-giving 
heavenly bodies; and, knowing that of all things 
light is best, He made it the indispensable means of 
sight, the best of the senses ; for what the intellect 
is in the soul, this the eye is in the body ; for each of 
them sees, one the things of the mind, the other the 
things of sense ; and they have need, the mind of 
knowledge, that it may become cognisant of in- 
corporeal objects, the eye of light, for the apprehend- 
ing of bodily forms. Light has proved 
itself the source of many other boons to mankind, 
but pre-eminently of philosophy, the greatest boon 
of all. For man’s faculty of vision, led upwards by 
light, discerned the nature of the heavenly bodies 
and their harmonious movement.*. He saw the 
well-ordered circuits of fixed stars and planets, 
how the former moved in unchanging orbit and 
all alike, while the latter sped round in two revolu- 
tions out of harmony with each other. He marked 
the rhythmic dances of all these, how they were 
marshalled by the laws of a perfect music, and the 
sight produced in his soul an ineffable delight and 
pleasure. Banqueting on sights displayed to it one 
after another, his soul was insatiate in beholding. 
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And then, as usually happens, it went on to busy 
itself with questionings, asking What is the essence 
of these visible objects? Are they in nature un- 
originate, or had they a beginning of existence ? 
What is the method of their movement ? And what 
are the principles by which each is governed? It 
was out of the investigation of these problems that 
philosophy grew, than which no more perfect good 
has come into the life of mankind. XVIII. It was 
' with a view to that original intellectual light, which 
I have mentioned as belonging to the order of the 
incorporeal world, that He created the heavenly 
bodies of which our senses are aware. These are 
images divine and exceeding fair, which He estab- 
lished in heaven as in the purest temple belonging 
to corporeal being. This He did that they might 
serve many purposes. One purpose was to give light ; 
another to be signs ; a third duly to fix seasons of the 
year ; and lastly for the sake of days, months, years, 
which (as we all know) have served as measures of 
time and given birth to number. The kind of useful 
service rendered by each of the bodies mentioned is 
self-evident ; yet that the truth may be more pre- 
cisely apprehended it may not be out of place to 
follow it step by step in a reasoned account. 

All time having been divided into two portions, day 
and night, the Father assigned the sovereignty of 
the day to the sun, as to a great king, and that of 
the night to the moon and the host of the other stars. 
The greatness of the sway and government pertaining 
to the sun finds its clearest proof in what has been 
already mentioned: one and alone it has by itself 
separately had day apportioned to it, half of the 
whole of time ; while all the rest with the moon have 
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* Or ‘“* Moses himself declared.”’ 
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had allotted to them the other half, which has 
received the name of night. And when the sun 
has risen, all that multitude of stars which were 
visible but now is not merely dimmed but becomes 
actually invisible through the pouring forth of its 
light ; and upon its setting they begin all of them to 
shine out in their own true characters. 

XIX. The purpose of their existence is, as the Lord 
Himself pronounced,* not only to send forth light 
upon the earth, but also to give timely signs of 
coming events. For either by their risings or 
settings or eclipses, or again by the seasons of their 
appearance or disappearance, or by other alterations 
in their movements, men conjecture future issues, 
good harvests and bad, increase and decay of animal 
life, fair weather and foul, gales and calms, floodings 
and shrinkings of rivers, seas smooth and rough, 
irregularities of the seasons, either wintry summers, 
or scorching winters, or springs like autumn, or 
autumns like spring. Indeed it has happened that, by 
conjecture based on the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, men have notified in advance a disturbance 
and shaking of the earth, and countless other unusual 
occurrences, proving the complete truth of the words, 
“the stars were made for signs.” It is 
added, moreover, “and for appointed times ” 
(Gen. i. 14). By “ appointed times *’ Moses under- 
stood the four seasons of the year, and surely with 
good reason. For what idea does “ appointed 
time ’’ convey but “time of achievement’? Now 
the four seasons of the year bring about achievement 
by bringing all things to perfection, all sowing and 
planting of crops, and the birth and growth of 
animals. The heavenly bodies were 
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created also to furnish measures of time: for it is 
by regular revolutions of sun, moon, and the other 
bodies that days and months and years were con- 
stituted. This in itself involved the showing of 
their most useful service of all; I mean number as 
part of the world’s order, time by its mere lapse 
indicating it. For out of one day came “ one,” out 
of two ‘“‘ two,”’ out of three “ three,” out of a month 
thirty,’ out of a year the number equivalent to the 
days made up of twelve months, and out of infinite 
time came (the conception of) infinite number. 
So many and so essential are the benefits within the 
scope of the constitutions and movements of the 
heavenly bodies. To how vast a number of other 
operations of nature, methinks, do they extend! 
Operations obscure to us—for all things are not 
within the ken of mortals—yet working together for 
the permanence of the whole ; operations which are 
invariably carried out under ordinances and laws 
which God laid down in His universe as unalterable. 
XX. Earth and heaven having been equipped with 
the array appropriate to either—earth on the third 
day, heaven, as has been recounted, on the fourth— 
the Creator took in hand to form the races of mortal 
creatures, beginning with aquatic creatures on the 
fifth day, deeming that there is no kinship so close as 
that between animals and the number 5. For living 
creatures differ from those without life in nothing 
more than in ability to apprehend by the senses ; 
and sense has a fivefold division, into sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, touch ; and to each of these their Maker 
assigned special aspects of matter, and an individual 
faculty of testing it, with which to assay objects 
coming under its notice. Colours are tested by 
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sight, sounds by hearing, savours by taste, perfumes 
by smell, while touch assays the softness and hardness 
of various substances, their smoothness and rough- 
ness, and recognizes things hot or cold. 
So then he bids all kinds of fish and sea-monsters to 
take shape, creatures differing in their habitats and 
their sizes and qualities ; for different seas produce 
to some extent different fish ; not everywhere were 
all kinds formed. This is as we should have expected, 
for some kinds delight in a lagoon and not in a really 
deep sea, some in harbours and roadsteads. These 
can neither crawl up on to the land, nor swim 
far out from the land; and those that haunt the 
depths of the open seas avoid jutting headlands 
or islands or rocks. Some thrive in calm unruffled 
waters, others in those that are stormy and broken 
by waves ; for, through the exercise of bearing their 
constant blows and of thrusting back their onset by 
sheer force, they put on flesh and grow lusty. 
Directly after these He made all kinds of birds, as 
sistér kinds to those in the waters, both being things 
that float. And He left incomplete no form of 
creature that travels in air. 

XXI. Water and air having now duly received as 
a sort of lot of their own the living creatures appro- 
priate to them, He again called upon the earth for 
the production of the portion that had been left out. 
When the plants had been created the land-animals 
had been wanting. So He saith ‘‘ Let the earth 
bring forth cattle and wild beasts and creeping things 
after each kind ” (Gen. i. 24). The earth forthwith 
puts forth, as it was bidden, creatures all differing 
in build and in the varying strength and capacity 
to hurt or to serve that was inherent in them. 
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To crown all he made man, in what way I will 
say presently, when I have first pointed out the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the chain of sequence which Moses 
has employed in setting forth the bringing in of life. 
For of the forms of animal life, the least elaborately 
wrought has been allotted to the race of fish ; that 
worked out in greatest detail and best in all respects 
to mankind ; that which lies between these two to 
creatures that tread the earth and travel in the air. 
For the principle of life in these is endowed with per- 
ceptions keener than that in fishes, but less keen than 
that in men. Wherefore, of the creatures that have 
life, fishes were the first which he brought into being, 
creatures in whose being the body predominates over 
the soul or life-principle. They are in a way animals 
and not animals ; lifeless beings with the power of 
movement. The seed of the principle of life has 
been sown in them adventitiously, with a view only 
to the perpetuation of their bodies, just as salt (we 
are told) is added to flesh that it may not easily 
decay. After the fishes He made the 
birds and land-creatures ; for, when we come to 
these, we find them with keener senses and mani- 
festing by their structure far more clearly all the 
qualities proper to beings endowed with the life- 
principle. To crown all, as we have said 
before, He made man, and bestowed on him mind 
par excellence, life-principle of the life-principle itself, 
like the pupil in the eye: for of this too those who 
investigate more closely than others the nature of 
things say that it is the eye of the eye. 

XXII. At that time, indeed, all things took shape 
simultaneously. But, though all things took shape 
together, the fact that living organisms were after- 
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wards to come into existence one out of another 
rendered necessary an adumbration of the principle 
of order in the narrative. Now in particular creatures 
the order we find is this, that they begin at what is 
lowest in its nature, and end in the best of all ; what 
this best of all is we must go on to show. Nowseed is 
the original starting-point of living creatures. ‘That 
this is a substance of a very low order, resembling 
foam, is evident to the eye. But when it has been 
deposited in the womb and become solid, it acquires 
movement, and at once enters upon natural growth.“ 
But growth is better than seed, since in created things 
movement is better than quiescence. But nature, 
or growth, like an artificer, or (to speak more 
properly) like a consummate art, forms living 
creatures, by distributing the moist substance to the 
limbs and different parts of the body, the substance 
of life-breath ® to the faculties of the soul, affording 
them nourishment and endowing them with percep- 
tion. We must defer for the present the faculty of 
reasoning, out of consideration for those who main- 
tain that it comes in from without, and is divine and 
eternal. Well, then, natural-growth 
started from so poor a thing as seed, but it ended in 
that which is of greatest worth, the formation of the 
living creature and of man. Now we find that this 
selfsame thing has occurred in the case of the creation 
of the universe also. For when the Creator deter- 
mined to form living creatures, those first in order were 
inferior, if we may so speak, namely fishes, while those 
that came last in order were best, namely men; and 
coming between the two extremes, better than those 


@ See App. P. Gone on L.A. ii. 22. 
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that preceded them, but inferior to the others, were 
the rest, namely land creatures and birds of the air. 
XXIII. After all the rest, as I have said, Moses 
tells us that man was created after the image of God 
and after His likeness (Gen. i. 26). Right well does 
he say this, for nothing earth-born is more like God 
than man. Let no one represent the likeness as one 
to a bodily form ; for neither is God in human form, 
nor is the human body God-like. No, it is in respect 
of the Mind, the sovereign element of the soul, that 
the word “ image ”’ is used ; for after the pattern of 
a single Mind, even the Mind of the Universe as an 
archetype, the mind in each of those who successively 
came into being was moulded. It is in a fashion a 
god to him who carries and enshrines it as an object 
of reverence ; for the human mind evidently occupies 
a position in men precisely answering to that which 
the great Ruler occupies in all the world. It is 
invisible while itself seeing all things, and while 
comprehending the substances of others, it is as to 
its own substance unperceived ; and while it opens 
by arts and sciences roads branching in many direc- 
tions, all of them great highways, it comes through 
land and sea investigating what either element 
contains. Again, when on soaring wing it has con- 
templated the atmosphere and all its phases, it is 
borne yet higher to the ether and the circuit of 
heaven, and is whirled round with the dances of 
planets and fixed stars, in accordance with the laws 
of perfect music, following that love of wisdom which 
guides its steps. And so, carrying its gaze beyond 
the confines of all substance discernible by sense, it 
comes to a point at which it reaches out after the 
intelligible world, and on descrying in that world 
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sights of surpassing loveliness, even the patterns and 
the originals of the things of sense which it saw here, 
it is seized by a sober intoxication, like those filled 
with Corybantic frenzy, and is inspired, possessed by 
a longing far other than theirs and a nobler desire. 
Wafted by this to the topmost arch of the things 
perceptible to mind, it seems to be on its way to the 
Great King Himself; but, amid its longing to see 
Him, pure and untempered rays of concentrated 
light stream forth like a torrent, so that by its gleams 
the eye of the understanding is dazzled. 

And, since images do not always correspond to their 
archetype and pattern, but are in many instances 
unlike it, the writer further brought out his meaning 
by adding “ after the likeness ” to the words “ after 
the image,’ thus showing that an accurate cast, 
bearing a clear impression, was intended. 

XXIV. *One may not unfitly raise the question 
what reason there could be for his ascribing the 
creation in the case of man only not to one Creator 
as in the case of the rest but, as the words would 
suggest, to several. For he represents the Father 
of the universe as speaking thus, “ Let us make 
man after our imagé and likeness.” ‘ Can it be,’ I 
would ask, ‘ that He to whom all things are subject, 
is in need of anyone whatever? Or can it be that 
when He made the heaven and the earth and the 
seas, he required no one to be his fellow-worker, yet 
was. unable apart from the co-operation of others by 
His own unaided power to fashion a creature so puny 
and perishable as man?’ The full truth about the 
cause of this it must needs be that God alone knows, 
but the cause which by probable conjecture seems 
plausible and reasonable we must not conceal. It 
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is this. Among existences some partake neither of 
virtue nor of vice, like plants and animals devoid of 
reason; the one sort because they are without 
animal life and furnished with a nature incapable of 
consciously receiving impressions; the other sort 
because from them mind and reason have been 
eliminated : for mind and reason are as it were the 
dwelling-place of vice and virtue, which are by nature 
constituted to make their abode in them. Others 
again have partnership with virtue only, and have 
no part or lot in vice. Such are the heavenly bodies ; 
for these are said to be not only living creatures but 
living creatures endowed with mind, or rather each 
of them a mind in itself, excellent through and 
through and unsusceptible of any evil. Others are 
of mixed nature, as man, who is liable to. contraries, 
wisdom and folly, self-mastery and_ licentiousness, 
courage and cowardice, justice and injustice, and (in 
a word) to things good and evil, fair and foul, to 
virtue and vice. Now it was most proper to God the 
universal Father to make those excellent things by 
Himself alone, because of their kinship to Him. To 
make those which are neither good nor bad was not 
alien to Him, since those too are free from vice which 
is hateful to Him. To make those of mixed nature 
was in one respect proper to Him, in another not so ; 
proper, so far as the better principle which forms an 
ingredient in them is concerned, alien, in virtue of 
the contrary and worse principle. So we see why it 
is only in the instance of man’s creation that we are 
told by Moses that God said “ Let us make,” an 
expression which plainly shows the taking with Him 
of others as fellow-workers. It is to the end that, 
when man orders his course aright, when his thoughts 
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and deeds are blameless, God the universal Ruler 
may be owned as their Source ; while others from 
the number of His subordinates are held responsible 
for thoughts and deeds of a contrary sort: for it 
could not be that the Father should be the cause of 
an evil thing to His offspring: and vice and vicious 
activities are an evil thing. And when 
Moses had called the genus “ man,’’ quite admirably 
did he distinguish its species, adding that it had 
been created ‘‘ male and female,” and this though 
its individual members had not yet taken shape. [Tor 
the primary species are in the genus to begin with, 
and reveal themselves as in a mirror to those who 
have the faculty of keen vision. 

XXV. It is obvious to inquire why man comes last 
in the world’s creation ; for, as the sacred writings 
show, he was the last whom the Father and Maker 
fashioned. Those, then, who have studied more deeply 
than others the laws of Moses and who examine their 
contents with all possible minuteness, maintain that 
God, when He made man partaker of kinship with 
Himself in mind and reason best of all gifts, did not 
begrudge him the other gifts either, but made ready 
for him beforehand all things in the world, as for a 
living being dearest and closest to Himself, since it 
was His will that when man came into existence he 
should be at a loss for none of the means of living 
and of living well. The means of living are provided 
by the lavish supplies of all that makes for enjoy- 
ment ; the means of living well by the contemplation 
of the heavenly existences, for smitten by their con- 
templation the mind conceives a love and longing 
for the knowledge of them. And from this philosophy 
took its rise, by which man, mortal though he be, is 
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rendered immortal. Just as givers of a banquet, 
then, do not send out the summonses to supper till 
they have put everything in readiness for the feast ; 
and those who provide gymnastic and scenic contests, 
before they gather the spectators into the theatre or 
the stadium, have in readiness a number of com- 
batants and performers to charm both eye and ear ; 
exactly in the same way the Ruler of all things, like 
some provider of contests or of a banquet, when 
about to invite man to the enjoyment of a feast and 
a great spectacle, made ready beforehand the 
material for both. He desired that on coming into 
the world man might at once find both a banquet 
and a most sacred display, the one full of all things 
that earth and rivers and sea and air bring forth for 
use and for enjoyment, the other of all sorts of 
spectacles, most impressive in their substance, most 
impressive in their qualities, and circling with most 
wondrous movements, in an order fitly determined 
always in accordance with proportion of numbers and 
harmony of revolutions. In all these one might 
rightly say that there was the real music, the original 
and model of all other, from which the men of 
subsequent ages, when they had painted the images 
in their own souls, handed down an art most vital 
and beneficial to human life. 

XXVI. Such is the first reason for which appar- 
ently man was created after all things: but we must 
mention a second that is not improbable. Directly 
he came into existence man found there all provisions 
for life. This was for the instruction of future genera- 
tions. Nature seemed almost to cry aloud in so many 
words that like the first father of the race they 
were to spend their days without toil or trouble sur- 
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rounded by lavish abundance of all that they needed. 
And this will be so if irrational pleasures do not get 
control of the soul, making their assaults upon it 
through greediness and lust, nor the desires for glory 
or wealth or power arrogate to themselves the control 
of the life, nor sorrows lower and depress the mind ; 
and if fear, that evil counsellor, do not dispel high 
impulses to noble deeds, nor folly and cowardice and 
injustice and the countless host of other vices assail 
him. For in sooth as things now are, when all these 
evils which have been recounted have won the day, 
and men have flung themselves unrestrainedly into 
the indulgence of their passions and left uncon- 
trolled their guilty cravings, cravings which it were 
sinful even to name, a fitting penalty is incurred, 
due punishment of impious courses. That penalty is 
difficulty in obtaining the necessaries of life. For 
men plough the prairie and irrigate it from spring 
and river; they sow and plant; and through the 
livelong year ® unweariedly take up by day and night 
the ever renewed toil of the tiller of the earth ; and 
yet they are hard put to it to gather in their re- 
quisite supplies, and these at times of poor quality 
and barely sufficient, -having suffered injury from 
many causes : either they were ravaged by recurring 
rainfalls, or beaten down in masses by the weight of 
hail that fell on them, or half frozen by snow, or 
torn up roots and all by violent winds; for water 
and air can in many ways change the fruitfulness of 
crops into barrenness. But if the unmeasured im- 
pulses of men’s passions were calmed and ailayed by 
self-mastery, and their earnestness and eager striving 
after the infliction of wrongs were checked by right- 
eousness ; if, in a word, the vices and the fruitless 
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practices to which they prompt were to give place 
to the virtues and their corresponding activities, the 
warfare in the soul, of all wars veritably the most 
dire and most grievous, would have been abolished, 
and peace would prevail and would in quiet and gentle 
ways provide good order for the exercise of our 
faculties, and there would be hope that God, being 
the Lover of virtue and the Lover of what is good and 
beautiful and also the Lover of man, would provide 
for our race good things all coming forth spontane- 
ously and all in readiness. For it is clear that it is 
easier without calling in the husbandman’s art to 
supply in abundance the yield of growths already 
existing than to bring into being things that were 
non-existent. 

XXVII. Let what has been said suffice for an 
account of the second reason. A third is this. 
God, being minded to unite in intimate and loving 
fellowship the beginning and end of created things, 
made heaven the beginning and man the end, the 
one the most perfect of imperishable objects of 
sense, the other the noblest of things earthborn and 
perishable, being, in very truth, a miniature heaven. 
He bears about within himself, like holy images, 
endowments of nature that correspond to the con- 
stellations. He has capacities for science and art, 
for knowledge, and for the noble lore of the several 
virtues. For since the corruptible and the incor- 
ruptible are by nature contrary the one to the other, 
God assigned the fairest of each sort to the beginning 
and the end, heaven (as I have said) to the beginning, 
and man to the end. 

XXVIII. Finally, this is suggested as a cogent 
reason, Man was bound to arise after all created 
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things, in order that coming last and suddenly 
appearing to the other animals he might produce 
consternation in them ; for they were sure, as soon 
as they saw him, to be amazed and do homage to 
him as to a born ruler or master : and so on beholding 
him they were all tamed through all their kinds, 
those who were most savage in their natures at the 
first sight of him becoming at once most manageable, 
displaying their untamed pugnacity one against 
another, but to man and man alone showing gentle- 
ness and docility. On this account too the Father, 
when he had brought him into existence as a living 
being naturally adapted for sovereignty, not only in 
fact but by express mandate appointed him king of 
all creatures under the moon, those that move on 
land and swim in the sea and fly in the air. For all 
things mortal in the three elements of land and water 
and air did He make subject to men, but exempted 
the heavenly beings as having obtained a portion 
more divine. The clearest proof of man’s rule is 
afforded by what goes on before our eyes. Some- 
times vast numbers of cattle are led by one quite 
ordinary man neither wearing armour nor carrying 
an iron weapon nor anything with which to defend 
himself, with nothing but a sheepskin to cover him 
and a staff wherewith to show them which way to go 
and to lean on should he grow weary on his journeys. 
See, there is a shepherd, a goatherd, a cowherd 
leading flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of kine. 
They are men not even strong and lusty in body, 
unlikely, so far as healthy vigour goes, to create con- 
sternation in those who see them. And all the 
prowess and strength of all those well-armed animals, 
who possess the equipment which nature provides 
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and use it in self-defence, cower before him like 
slaves before a master, and do his bidding. Bulls 
are harnessed to plough the land, and cutting deep 
furrows all day long, sometimes all night as well, 
accomplish a long bout with some farm-hand to 
direct them: rams laden with thick fleeces of wool, 
when spring-time comes, stand peacefully or even 
lie down quietly at the shepherd's bidding, and offer 
their wool to the shears, growing accustomed, just 
as cities do, to render their yearly tribute to him 
whom nature has given them for king. Nay, even 
the horse, most spirited of all animals, is easily con- 
trolled by the bit to prevent his growing restive and 
running away. He hollows his back, making it a 
convenient seat, takes his rider on it and bearing 
him aloft gallops at a great pace intent on bringing 
himself and his rider to the destination which the 
latter is eager to reach. As for his rider, firmly 
seated on him, without trouble and in much com- 
posure, he gets through his journey using the body 
and feet of another. 

XXIX. Anyone who wished to enlarge on the 
subject would have plenty more to say tending to 
prove that nothing whatever has been emancipated 
and withdrawn from the domination of men: this 
is sufficiently indicated by what has been said. 
There is a point, however, as to which ignorance 
must be avoided. The fact of having been the last 
to come into existence does not involve an inferiority 
corresponding to his place in the series. Drivers 
and pilots are evidence of this. The former, though 
they come after their team and have their appointed 
place behind them, keep hold of the reins and drive 
them just as they wish, now letting them fall into a 
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sharp trot, now pulling them up should they go with 
more speed than is necessary. Pilots again, taking 
their way to the stern, the hindmost place in the 
ship, are, one may say, superior to all on board, for 
they hold in their hands the safety of the ship and 
those on board it. So the Creator made man after | 
all things, as a sort of driver and pilot, to drive and 
steer the things on earth, and charged him with the 
care of animals and plants, like a governor subordinate 
to the chief and great King. 

XXX. Now when the whole world had _ been 
brought to completion in accordance with the pro- 
perties of six, a perfect number, the Father invested 
with dignity the seventh day which comes next, 
extolling it and pronouncing it holy; for it is the 
festival, not of a single city or country, but of the 
universe, and it alone strictly deserves to be called 
“public” as belonging to all people and the birthday of 
the world. I doubt whether anyone could adequately 
celebrate the properties of the number 7, for they are 
beyond all words. Yet the fact that it is more 
wondrous than all that is said about it is no reason 
for maintaining silence regarding it. Nay, we must 
make a brave attempt to bring out at least all that is 
within the compass of our understandings, even if it 
be impossible to bring out all or even the most 
essential points. Now, 7 or 7th is a term used in two 
different senses. There is the 7 inside the number 
10. This consists of 7 units, and is determined by 
the sevenfold repetition of the unit. There is the 
7 outside the number 10. This is a number starting 
throughout from the number 1 and formed by doub- 
ling it and going on doubling (7 times) or trebling, or 
multiplying by any other number in regular pro- 
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gression ; as, for example, the number 64 is the pro- 
duct of doubling from 1 onwards, and the number 
729 that of trebling. Each of these forms claims 
more than casual notice. The second form, clearly 
has a very manifest superiority. For invariably the 
7th term of any regular progression, starting from 
unity and with a ratio of 2, 3, or any other number, 
is both a cube and a square, embracing both forms, 
that of the incorporeal and that of the corporeal sub- 
stance, the form of the incorporeal answering to the 
surface which is formed by squares, that of the 
corporeal answering to the solid which is formed by 
cubes. The plainest evidence of this are the numbers 
already mentioned: for instance, the 7th from 1 
reached by going on doubling, 7.e. 64, is a square, 
being 8 times 8, and a cube, being 4 times 4, again 
multiplied by 4: and again the 7th from 1 reached by 
progressive trebling, 729, is a square, being the 
product of 27 multiplied by itself, and the cube of 
Q, z.e. 9 times 9, again multiplied by 9. And invari- 
ably if one takes the 7th number for his starting- 
point instead of the unit, and multiplies in correspond- 
ing fashion up to a (fresh) 7th, he is sure to find the 
product both a cube and a square: for instance 
starting from 64 the number formed by continuous 
doubling will give us seventh 4096. This is at once 
a square and a cube—a square with 64 as its side 
and a cube with 16. 

XXXII. We must pass on to the other kind of 7th, 
that which is contained within the decade. It 
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exhibits a marvellous nature, not at all inferior to 
that of the former kind. For instance 7 consists of 
1 and 2 and 4, which have two relations making 
specially for harmony, the twofold and the fourfold, 
the one producing the diapason harmony, while 
the fourfold relation produces double diapason.? 7 
admits of other divisions besides these, in pairs like 
animals under a yoke. It is divided first into 1 and 
6, then into 2 and 5, and last of all into 3 and 4. Most 
musical is the proportion of these numbers also: for 
6 to 1 is a sixfold proportion, but the sixfold propor- 
tion makes the greatest distance that there is (in 
music), the distance from the highest to the lowest 
note, as we shall prove, when we pass from numbers 
to the proportion in harmonies. 5:2 exhibits the 
fullest power in harmonies, all but rivalling the 
diapason, a fact which is most clearly established in 
theoretical music. 4:3 yields the first harmony, 
the sesquitertian or diatessaron. XXXII. 7 (or 
“7th ’”’) exhibits yet another beauty belonging to it, 
a most sacred object for our mind to ponder. Being 
made up as it is of 3 and 4 it is a presentation of all 
that is naturally steadfast and upright in the universe. 
How it is this, we must point out. The right-angled 
triangle, the starting-point of figures of a definite 
shape, is made up of certain numbers, namely 3 and 
4 and 5: 3 and 4, the constituent parts of 7, produce 
the right angle: for the obtuse and acute angle are 
manifestations of irregularity and disorder and in- 
equality : for one such angle can be more obtuse or 
more acute than another: whereas one right angle 


* See Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
article “‘ Musica.” 
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Tpuds Opoo ra TeTpas, vopicour’ av elkorws noe 
TY) TWaAVvTOS oXnLaTos KQL mans TOLOTNTOS . 

98 mpos de Tots elpnuevots KaKeivo A€your’ 
av dedvTws, OTL TA péev Tpla emimédov oxHpaTos 
€OTUW dprBuos—ererdy) onpetov ev KaTa povdea, 
ypappn d€ Kara dudda, émimedov d€ KaTa TpLada 
TéeTAKTAL—TO d€ tésoapa oTepeod Kata THY TOU 
évos mpoodeow, BaGous emiTeow mpoorebevros: 
e€ ov OAAdv €oTw OTL 7 THs éBdopddos ovata 
yewpeTpias kal oTEpeopeTpias apxn Kai, ovveAdvre 

pacar, dowpaTwv Opod KaL OWUATWY. 

99 XXXIII. Toootro 8 &v éBdoudds méduxev elvar 
TO lepompetrés, Wor e€aiperov exer Adyov Tapa 
Tovs ev dexdds TravTas apiOuovs: exeivwyv yap ot 
pev yevv@ow ov yevvayevor, ol d€ yerv@vrar ev, 
od yervmor Sé, ot d€ auddtepa Kal yevvdou Kat 
yervavrat: povn 6 EeBdoudas év ovdevi pépet 
Oewpetrar. tv 8 vdrdcxeow amrodeiEer PeBaw- 
Téov. TO peVv OvV EV yevva Tovs EENS AtTravTas ap.O- 
povs vm ovdEvos YEvVupevoY TO TapamaVv: Ta 
OKTw yevvarar pév D0 Tob dis Técoapa, yevvg O° 
ovdeva TOV ev dexads’ 6 8° ad Técoapa THY apportv 
Kal yovéwy Kal exyovwy exer TALL? yevvad pev yap 
TOV OKTW Sis yevopmevos, yevvatat dé bo TOD dis 

100 dvo. }ovos d° ws édyv 6 emra ovTe yevvay 

[24] mépuKev ote yevvdobar. du’ Hv | airiay ov pev 
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does not admit of comparison with another, nor can 
it be more “ right ”’ than another, but remains as it 
is, never changing its proper nature. Now if the 
right-angled triangle is the starting-point of figures 
of a definite kind, and the essential factor in this 
triangle, namely the right angle, is supplied by the 
numbers which constitute 7, namely 3 and 4 together, 
7 would reasonably be regarded as the fountain-head 
of every figure and every definite shape. 

In addition to what we have already said we are 
bound to mention this further point, namely that 3 is 
the number belonging to a superficies—for a point 
falls under the head of 1, a line under that of 2, and a 
superficies of 3—while 4 belongs to a solid, by means 
of the addition of 1, depth being added to superficies. 
From this it is manifest that 7 is so constituted as to 
be the starting-point of all plane and solid geometry, 
or (to put it concisely) alike of things corporeal and 
incorporeal. 

XXXITI. So august is the dignity inherent by 
nature in the number 7, that it has a unique relation 
distinguishing it from all the other numbers within 
the decade: for of these some beget without being 
begotten, some are begotten but do not beget, some 
do both these, both beget and are begotten : 7 alone 
is found in no such category. We must establish this 
assertion by giving proof of it. Well then, 1 begets 
all the subsequent numbers while it is begotten by 
none whatever : 8 is begotten by twice 4, but begets 
no number within the decade: 4 again holds the 
place of both, both of parents and of offspring ; for 
it begets 8 by being doubled, and is begotten by 
twice 2. It is the nature of 7 alone, as I have said, 
neither to beget nor to be begotten. For this reason 
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dAdo ditAdcogor TOV aprOov ToOrov efoporovat TH 
apnropt Niky Kal llapGeven, nv eK Ths tod Atos 
Kepadfs dvapavivar Aoyos ¢ EXEL, ot be ITvbayopevoe 
TO HyEHove TOV oummavTy: TO yap pre yevvav 
pare YEVVCLEVOY ductyn Tov pever: ev KWHoEL yap 1 
yeveats, emel <Kal TO yevvaay > Kat TO YevvedLevov 
ovK avev KWITEWS, TO prev tva yevvnon, To 6€ ti iva 
yer Oi: povov 6° ovTeE Kwobyv ovre KWOUpLEvov o 
TpEG. UTEpos apywy Kal hnyeuwv, o¥ Aéyour” av 
TpoonKovTws ElKwV €Boouds. jrapTupel O€ pov TO 
Ady | Kal Diddraos € ev TouTous* * "Eore yap, dnow, 
NVEWowv Kal dipXonv | dardvT wv Oeos eis ael wv, Hovis, 
aKiWnTOS, AUTOS abr ouoos, ETEpOS TeV dav.” 
101 XXXIV. ’Ev pev otv rots vontots TO div Tov 
Kat amrales emBetKvuTaL éBdouds, ev 5€ Tots 
acy rots peydAny Kal OUvERTUKWT ATHY Suva, 
x * * ols Ta émiyela TaVTOL TrEpuce BeArvoboba, 
oedjvns TE Tepiddots. Ov dE TpoTov, ETLOKETITEOV. 
amo ovados ouvtTebeis EEfs 6 Exta apiOpos yevva 
TOV OKTW Kal elkoot TéELlov Kal Tots adTot 
peepeoty icovpevov: 6 bé yevvybeis dpiOuos azro- 
KaTaotatiKds é€oTe aeAnvns, ad’ od YpEaTo ox7- 
patos AapBdvew av€now aicOnTtas, «is éeketvo 
Kara peiwow dvakaumTovens' av&eTar bev yap 
dao THS TPUOTNS penvoeidods emAdpipews 0 axpt dvyo- 
TO|LOV Tpepars € emTa, €l0 Erépats TocavTats TANot- 
dans yiverar, kat mdAw trootpéder SdtavdAcdpo- 
potoa Thy adtny oddv, amo pev THs TANnopaods 


— 


@ Or “* Sovereign of the Universe.’” Observe the sequel. 
oA Pythagorean philosopher of the 5th century B.c. 
¢ See App. p. 476. 
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other philosophers liken this number to the mother- 
less and virgin, Niké, who is said to have appeared out 
of the head of Zeus, while the Pythagoreans liken it 
to the chief of all things*: for that which neither 
begets nor is begotten remains motionless; for 
creation takes place in movement, since there is 
movement both in that which begets and in that 
which is begotten, in the one that it may beget, in 
the other that it may be begotten. There is only 
one thing that neither causes motion nor experiences 
it, the original Ruler and Sovereign. Of Him 7 may 
be fitly said to be a symbol. Evidence of what I say 
is supplied by Philolaus® in these words: ‘ There is, 
he says, a supreme Ruler of all things, God, ever One, 
abiding, without motion, Himself (alone) like unto 
Himself, different from all others.” 

XXXIV. In the region, then, of things discerned 
by the intellect only, 7 exhibits that which is exempt 
from movement and from passion; but in that of 
sensible things a most essential force [in the move- 
ments of th¢ pianets] from which all earthly things 
derive advantage, and in the circuits of the moon. 
How this is we must consider. Begin at 1 and 
add each number up to 7 and it produces 28. 
This is a perfect number and equal to the sum of 
its own factors.© And the number produced is 
the number which brings the moon back to her 
original form, as she retraces her course by lessening 
till she reaches the shape from which she began to 
make perceptible increase ; for she increases from 
her first shining as a crescent till she becomes a half- 
moon in seven days, then in as many more she 
becomes full-moon, and again returns the same way 
like a runner in the double race-course, from the 
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emt THY Suxdtopov éenta mdAW Hyepas, elr’ azo 

TavTns éml THY pNnvoeldOn Tais toa: e€ wv O 
dex Geis d.prBpos oupremAjpwran. 

102 Kaetras 6 9 éBdopas b7r0 TOV KUpiws Tots 
ovdpaow etwOoTwv xpyjobae Kal teAeodepos, emreto7) 
TAUTY Tedeopopetrar Ta oupmavra. TEKLNPLe- 
caLTo 6° av Tis €k Tov av oGp.a opyaviKov Tpiot 
prev Kexphobae OvacTdcenn, pnicer mAdree Kal 
Bader, Tértapou d€ mépact, onpeiw Kal ypapph 
Kal emidaveia Kal otepe@, dv’ wy ovvTebevtTwv 
dmoteAcirar éPdouds. apynyavov 8 Hv Ta cwpata 
éBdoudds petpetcbar Kata THY €K diacTdcewv 
Tpiov Kal TEepaTwy TeTTdpwv atvOeow, Ef [1 
ouvéBawe Tas THY mpwrwv dpiOudv idéas €vos 
Kal Ovolv Kal TpLOV Kal TeTTAPWV, ols DeweALobraL 
dexds, €Bdopddos dvow trepréxewv’ ot yap AexGevtes 
apiOj.ol Téooapas prev EXoVaLW Gpovs, TOV TpPHTov, 
TOV SevTEpov, TOV TpiTov, TOV TéTApToV, Siaordcers 

[25] be _Tpets” TpWTN [ev Oidoraats | y} a.7r0 Tob év0s 
emt TO. ovo, OevTépa. d€ 4 a.7r0 TOV Svoiv em TO 
Tpia, TpitTn d€ 7 amo THY TpL@V emi TA Téooapa. 

108 XXXV. Atya dé Td cipnucvwy evapyéotata 
TaproTaat THY Teheapopov dUvauw €Bdouddos Kat 
at é€k Bpédous aXpL yNpws: avO pobre WAuciae 
peTpovpevar TavTH* KaTa pev obv THY mposT av 
emtaetiay expats oddvTwY éoTi: KaTa dé THY 
devtépav Kaipos Tod d¥vacbar mpoteobar oméppa 
yoviwov: TpiTn S€ yeveiwy av&yno.s Kal TeTApTY 
Tpos ioyov emidoous™ TEUTTD S ad yapwv wpa’ 
EKTN O€ ovvEecews aK)" TH d€ _€Bdoun BeATiwots 
dyupoty Kat cuvav€nors vot Kal Adyou-: oydon de 
n ev €KaTépw Tedciwots’ Kata dé THY évaTnY 
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full to the half-moon in seven days as before, then 
from the half to the crescent in an equal number of 
days: these four sets of days complete the aforesaid 
number. 

Now by those who are in the habit of giving words 
their proper force seven is called also “ perfection- 
bringing,’ because by this all things in the material 
universe are brought to perfection. Proof of this 
may be derived from the circumstance that every 
organic body has three dimensions, length, breadth, 
and depth, and four limits, point, line, surface, and 
solid ; by adding which together we get seven. It 
would have been impossible that bodies should be 
measured by seven in accordance with their forma- 
tion out of the three dimensions and the four limits, 
had it not been that the forms of the first numbers 
(1, 2, 3, and 4), the foundation of 10, already con- 
tained the nature of 7, for the numbers named have 
three intervals, that from 1 to 2, that from 2 to 3, and 
that from 3 to 4; and the four limits between which 
these intervals lie, 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

XXXV. Beside the proofs already mentioned, the 
perfecting power of the number 7 is also shown by 
the stages of men’s growth, measured from infancy 
to old age in the following manner: during the first 
period of seven years the growth of the teeth begins ; 
during the second the capacity for emitting seed ; 
in the third the growing of the beard; and in the 
fourth increase of strength ; in the fifth again ripe- 
ness for marriage; in the sixth the understanding 
reaches its bloom; in the seventh progressive im- 
provement and development of mind and reason ; in 
the eighth the perfecting of both these ; during the 


@ See App. p. 476, 
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EmeiKeLa Kal m™paorns TOV Taba émt m€ov 
jpepwbevrar: Kara, d€ THY dexaT ay tot Biov To 
edxTatov téAos, ETL TOV OpyaviKay pehdv ouv- 
eoTnKoTwy: diret yap TO juaxpov yijpas €KQOTOV 
brooKeNilew Kal Tapatpetcbar. Tas NAKias Tav- 
Tas aveypae kal LdAwv 6 tav ’AOnvaiwv vopo- 
Bérns éXeyeia troujoas TdAde° 


Ilats pév avnBos éwv ere viyTLOS Epxos GOOVTWY 
puoas exBadreu Tp@Tov ev Ent eTEOW" 

Tovs 0° €Té€pous Ore 57) teA€on Deos € emt eviauTous, 
BYs expaiver onpara yeyvomerns: 

Th TpiTary d€ yevetov deEopevwy ETL yviwv 
axvotrat, xpoins avOos apeBopéevns: 

TH de TerdpTy mas Tus €v eBSopae’ eorly dpioTos 
loxwv, WV r avopes onpat Exova’ aperis” 

TELTTY 5° wpiov avdpa ydjov jrepnpevov elvan 
Kal Tro.iSev cnretv e€omriow yeveny: 

Th 8 exTn Tmept maya, karapTveTau vdos avopos, 
ovo" epoew Ee?” omads epy’ dmdhapva BéXeu- 

émrd, dé vodv Kal yA@ooav ev éBdoudaow peéey’ 

dptoTos 

OKTW T, audotépwyv Tésoapa Kai SéK’ ETH’ 

TH S evdty ert pny dvvarat, pahakwrepa 5° avrod 
mpos peyadny dperHy . yAdooa Te Kau cogin: 

TH Oexarny 6° et Tes teAdoas KaTa [éTpoV tKoLTO, 
ovK av dwpos ewy potpay éxou Bavadrov. 


XXXVI. ‘O pév odv Lodwv éBdopaot déKka Tats 
etpnevars KaTapiOuet Tov avipwmwov Brov. ) 
6° iatpos “Immoxparnys WAucias ema, elval pot, 
Tatoiov, | 7aLdds, peipakiov, veavioxov, avdpos, 
mpeopurou, yépovTos, tavtas dé perpetobat pev 
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ninth forbearance and gentleness emerge, owing to 
the more complete taming of the passions ; during 
the tenth comes the desirable end of life, while the 
bodily organs are still compact and firm; for pro- 
longed old age is wont to abate and break down the 
force of each of them. These ages of men’s life were 
described by Solon the lawgiver of the Athenians 
among others in the following lines : 


In seven years the Boy, an infant yet unfledged, 

Both grows and sheds the teeth with which his tongue is 
hedged. 

When heaven has made complete a second week of years, 

Of coming prime of youth full many a sign appears. 

In life’s third term, while still his limbs grow big apace, 

His chin shows down ; its early bloom now quits his face. 

In the fourth heptad each one full of strength doth seen— 

Strength, which of manly worth best earnest all men deem, 

Let him in his fifth week of years a bride bespeak, 

Offspring to bear his name hereafter let him seek. 

The sixth beholds the man good sense all round attain ; 

Not now can reckless deeds as once his fancy gain. 

Now see him seventh and eighth, fresh heptads, duly reach 

In insight strongest now, strongest in power of speech. 

In his ninth week of years, strong still but softer far 

For high achievement’s venture speech and wisdom are. 

Then should the man, ten bouts complete, attain life’s end 

Fate, no untimely gift, death’s call may fitly send. 


XXXVI. Solon, then, reckons the life of man by 
the aforesaid ten weeks of years. And Hippocrates 
the physician, says that there are seven ages, those 
of the little boy, the boy, the lad, the young man, the 
man, the elderly man, the old man, and that these 
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eBdopacw, ov pny Tais KaTa 70 efiis. Aéyer 5 
ovrws" "Ev avOpaHmov doce entra ciow pat, 
ds Auktas KaAdovot, mradiov, mais, peipaxiov, 
veavioKos, avip, mpeoBurns, yepwv: Kal Tatdtov 
peév €oTw aypis emTa eTéwv oddvTwY eEKBodAjs: 
mais 5° axpt yovns exdvovos, és Ta Sis énra: 
preipadxiov 8 aypt yeveiou Aaxvwatos, €s TA Tpis 
éenta: veaviakos Oo aypts avg7avos ddov Tob 
GWpLaTos, €s TA TETPAKIS ETT’ avnp | 5° ax pis Ev0s 
O€ovTos éTéwv TEVTHKOVTA, ES TA emrdices emt 
mpeaBuTns 8° axypt mevtiKovTa €€, €s TA EnTAKIS 
oKTw* TO 8 évTetbev yépwr.” 

106 Aéyerau dé Kaeivo Tmpos dvacvoTaow eBdopddos 
ws Bavpacryy exovons ev TH puoer Tagw, ézrel 
ouveoTnKev eK Tpiaiv Kal TETTAPWV* TOV ' Bev TpiTov 
a7r0 povddos, El SuTdacalou TUS, _ebpncer TETPA- 
ywvov, TOV dé TéTapTov KUBov, Tov 0° && apepoty 
eBoopov KUBov opob Kal TETPAYWVOV* 6 pev ovv 
amo jLovados TptTOs Ev OuTrAactov AOyw, <TéTTApa>, 
TETpaywrvos eaTW, O O€ TéTApTOS, OKTW, KUBos, 
6 O€ EBdopos, Téooapa ™pos Tots e€yKovTa, 
KuBos opod Kal TETPAYywVos’ ws Elvat TeAcagpcpov 
ovTWS Tov ePdojov apubpov, dpporépas Tas 
iodtnTas KatayyeAAovTa THY T emimedov Sta 
TETPAYOVOU Kara THY mpos Tpiada, ouyyevetay, 
Kal THY oTepedv bud KUBov Kata Hy 7 pos 
TeTpada OlKELoTHTA’ €K Tpiddos Sé Kal TETPAdOS 
éBdouds. 

107 XXXVH. “Eore de ov TeAcapopos pdvov, a.AAd, 
Kad, WS émros Elmrelv, AppoviKwTaTn Kal Tpotrov 
Twa. m7) Too KadAlorov dvaypduatos, 6 macas 
pev Tas appovias, THv Sia TeTTApwv, THY did 
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ages are measured by multiples of seven though not 
in regular succession. His words are : “ In man’s life 
there are seven seasons, which they call ages, little 
boy, boy, lad, young man, man, elderly man, old 
man. He is a little boy until he reaches seven years, 
the time of the shedding of his teeth; a boy until 
he reaches puberty, z.e. up to twice seven years; a 
lad until his chin grows downy, 2.e. up to thrice 
seven years ; a young man until his whole body has 
grown, till four times seven; a man till forty-nine, 
till seven times seven; an elderly man till fifty-six, 
up to seven times eight ; after that an old man.” 

The following is also mentioned to commend the 
number 7 as occupying a wonderful place in nature, 
since it consists of 34+4: if we multiply by 2, we 
shall find that the third number, counted from 1, is 
a square, and the fourth a cube, while the seventh 
(and 7 is made up of 3 and 4), is at once a square 
and a cube: for the third number in this multiplica- 
tion by 2, namely 4, is a square, the fourth, 8, is a 
cube ; the seventh, 64, is at once a cube and a square. 
Thus the seventh number does indeed bring with it 
perfection, claiming both correspondences, that with 
the superficies by means of the square, in virtue of its 
kinship with 3, and that with the solid body by means 
of the cube, in virtue of its relationship with 4; and 
3 and 4 make 7. 

XXXVII. It is however not only a bringer of per- 
fection, but, one may say, absolutely harmonious, and 
in a certain sense the source of the most beautiful 
scale, which contains all the harmonies, that yielded 
_by the interval of four, by the interval of five, by 
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4 A A “A , A A > 

mEVTE, THY dua Tacav, macas dé Tas avahoyias, 
THY dpOunricny, THY VEWILET PLY, ETL be THY 
GppovuKkny mepreyer. TO Oe mAwbiov ouveoTn KEV 
ex Tavde TOV apiludv, E€ dxTw éevvéa SwdeKa: 
e A > A \ e > ? , , >) “a 
6 pev OKTw Mmpos E€ ev emuTpiTw Adyw, Kal” dv 
7 Ola TETTAPWY Apyovia eaTiv: 6 S€ Evvea mpOdS 
“a ? e 4 > «A e ‘ 4 e \ 4 

e& év nyuwodiw, Kal” ov 7» dia mévTe: 0 b€ bwWdeKa 

\ Aa > , > “a e A “A 
mpos €€ év dumAaciou, Kal’ ov 7 dua macdv. 
” A e ” A ‘ > , 4 
exer O€ ws édeyov Kal Tas avadoyias maoas* 
dpnrucny plev €K Tov ee Kal evvea kal WdeKa.: 
ois yap drrepexer 6 pécos TOO mpwrov TpLoly, 
\ 
TovToUs UmepeXeTat bmo Tob TeAevraiou: yew- 
peTpucyy d€ EK TOV Tecodpwv’ év yap Adyov é EXEL 
Ta. dxTw mpos €€,| TOOTOV Ta Oudera mos evvea.’ 
¢€ 
0 6€ Adyos emitpitos: dppovuKny S€ eK TpLOV, TOD 
e€ Kal OKTW Kat dusdexa. Gppovurchs 5° dvadoyias 
Surri} Kpious: pita, pev, oTav ov Adyov exe 6 
eoxaros ™mpos TOV mp&tov TobTov EXN 1) DirEpoxT 
i) dmepexer 6 EaxXaTos Tob p€gou mpos THhV  Umrepoxny 
UTEpEXETAL dmr0 Tou jLecou 6 mpOTOs. ev- 
apyeotaTyny de miotw AdBow Tis av eK TAY TpO- 
A A \ > 

Keyevwy apioudv, Tod €€ Kal OKTW Kal dwdeKa: 
6 pev yap TedevTatos Tob mpwrov dimAdovos, 7 
5° vmepoyy mdAw dimdAacia: Ta pev yap dwWdoexa 
TOV OKTW TEeTTAapoW rrepeyer, TA SE OKTW TAY 
a 4 A A l4 ~ A 4 

ef Oval: Ta de Tégoapa TaV dvotv Sumddoua.. 
eTEpa de Bacavos Tijs dpyovurtis avadoyias, orav 
6 ju€00s TOV dK pov tom pLopiw <Kal> vrrepexy Kal 
UirepeXn Tar 0 yap by800s péoos wy Umepexet pev 
TOU TmporTov TpiTW popia’ dparpeGevrev yap. TOV 
e€, Ta Aowra Svo Tpitcv e€oTt TOD mpwrov: d7eEp- 
éxeTat 8° vm0 Tot teAevTalov TH tow eb yap 
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the octave*; and all the progressions, the arith- 
metic, the geometric, and the harmonic as well. The 
scheme is formed out of the following numbers : 
6, 8, 9, 12. 8 stands to 6 in the proportion 4: 3, 
which regulates the harmony of 4; 9 stands to 6 in 
the proportion 3 : 2, which regulates the harmony of 
5; 12 stands to 6 in the proportion 2 : 1, which regu- 
lates the octave. And, as I said, it contains also all 
the progressions, the arithmetic made up of 6 and 
Q and 12—for as the middle number exceeds the 
first by 3, so it in its turn is exceeded to the same 
amount by the last ; the geometric, made up of the | 
four numbers (6, 8, 9, 12); for 12 bears the same 
proportion to 9 that 8 does to 6, and the proportion 
is 4:35; the harmonic, made up of three numbers 
(6, 8, and 12). There are two modes of testing 
harmonic progression. One is this. (Harmonic pro- 
gression is present) whenever the relation in which 
the last term stands to the first is identical with that 
in which the excess of the last over the middle term 
stands to the excess of the middle term over the 
first. A very clear proof may be obtained from the 
numbers before us, 6 and 8 and 12: for the last is 
double the first, and the difference or excess is also 
double ; for 12 exceeds 8 by 4, and 8 exceeds 6 by 2, 
and 4 is twice 2. Another way of detecting the 
presence of harmonic proportion is this. (It is present) 
whenever the middle term exceeds the one extreme 
and is itself exceeded by the other by the same 
fraction; for 8 being the middle term exceeds the 
first by one-third of the latter, for when we subtract 
6 (from 8) the remainder, 2, is one-third of the first 
number, and 8 is exceeded by the last number by 


@ See note on 95. 
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dparpebety Tov SwWoeKa Ta OKTw, Ta Aoura 
Tésoapa yiverat TOO TedevTaiov TpiTov. 

lll XXXVIII. Tatra peéev dvayxaiws mept ocepvo- 
THTOS, nv éxer TO Oiaypappa, 7 mAwOiov, 7 6 Tt 
xp) Kareiv, mpoewpynaten TooavrTas ideas Kal ért 
mXelous €Bdopas ev dowpdrous kat vonTots ému- 
OeikvuTau. Saretver 8 auras i) pvars Kal emt 
Thv OpaTnv dmacav ovciav, ovpavov Kal yhv, Ta 
méepata Tod tavTos, dJdcaca. ti yap ov duA- 
éBoopov TOV ev TH KoOoLW [Epos, Epwrt Kal 7d0w 

112 Sayacbev €Bdouddos; adrixa tov odvpavev dao. 
émta dueC@abar KUKAoIs, @v ovopata elvar Tdde° 
dpKTiKov, avrapKTiKov, Oepwov TpomiKdv, yet- 
jepwov TpoTrUKOV, lonjepwor, CwdvaKor, Kal Tpoo- 
ert yohagiar- 6 yap opilwy mdBos € eoTlv TLETEpor, 
ws av dfvwmias eXn Tis 7 TovvavTiov, ATTOTE BVO” 
pévns THs aicincews TOTE pev eXdtTw TOTE Be 

113 weil TrEpLypapny . ot ye pny mAdYATES, uD avTip- 
pomos otpatia TH TaV amAavov, énTa dia- 
‘Koopovvrar Tages, meiarnv ETUBELKVULLEVOL ou. 
mafevav m™pos aépa Kal yay TOV ev yap els Tas 
éTnatous emucadoupevas cpas Tpemovar Kal pero. 
BdaAAovat, Kal” Exdotynv pupias Goas éptrovobvres 
petaBodas, VIVE [LOLs , atOpiats, vepuscent, Bias 
efarotors TVEULAT OV" maw TE TOTaLOUS m7Anp.- 
peupodot Kal petotot, Kal redo, Apvalovor, iat 
Tovvavtiov adavaivovow Kat meAayav éepydlovrat 
TpoTras e€avaywpovvTwry 7% TraAippoiats ypwuevwr: 
evpeis yap eaTw OTe KOATroL Gadatrys broaupetisns 
dpmwreat, Babds e€aidvns atytadds elo, Kai 
puukpov votepov avaxvletons, meAayn Babvrata, 

3 See App. p. 475, note on 54. 
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the same fraction, for if 8 be subtracted from 12, the 
remainder 4 is one-third of the last number. 
XXXVIII. Let what has been said suffice as a bare 
outline of the dignity pertaining to the figure or 
scheme or whatever we ought to call it: all these 
qualities and more still does 7 discover in the in- 
corporeal and intellectual sphere. But its nature 
reaches further, extending to all visible existence, 
to heaven and earth, to the utmost bounds of the 
universe. For what part of the world’s contents 
is not a lover of seven, overcome by passion and 
desire for it? Let us give some instances. They 
tell us that heaven is girdled by seven zones, whose 
names are these: arctic, antarctic, that of the 
summer solstice, that of the winter solstice, equinox, 
zodiac, and beside these the milky way. The horizon 
is not one of these, for it is a thing of subjective 
observation, our eyesight, as it is keen or the reverse, 
cutting off, now a smaller, now a larger, circumference. 
Moreover, the planets, the heavenly host that moves 
counter to the fixed stars,* are marshalled in seven 
ranks, and manifest large sympathy with air and 
earth. The one (the air) they turn and shift for the 
so-called annual seasons, producing in each of these 
seasons a thousand changes by times of calm, or fair 
weather, of cloudy skies, of unusually violent storms : 
they flood rivers and shrink them ; they turn plains 
into marshes, and dry them up again: they produce 
tides in the sea, as it ebbs and flows: for at times 
broad gulfs, through the sea’s being withdrawn by 
ebbing, suddenly become a far-reaching stretch of 
sand, and a little later, as it is poured back, they be- 
come deep seas navigable not merely by small 
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[28] ov Bpaxetacs | dAcaow a\Ad pupropopors vavolv 
€uT eopeva Kal pev 87) Ta emiyera TavTa, Cid 
TE QU Kal vTd, Kaprovs yevvéivra, av€ovot Kal 
TeAeaohopodat TH ev exdorots puow SoArxevew 
mapacKkevalovTes, ws veo, maAatois émavOeity Kal 
érraKpale mpos xopynyias afOdvous TOV Oeopevey, 

114 XXXI X. “Apktos ye pay, my pace 
Tarthpav elvau TpoTroumov, e€ enTa dor épwy 
cuvéaTnKev* els iy adopa@vres KuBepvitar tas 
ev @OaddarTn pupias ddods avérepov, dmiotw 
mpdypare Kal peilove 7 Kata vow avOpurmivny 
emf epevor- OTOXAGLD yap TOV elpnueve a GoTEepwv 
Tas mply aodnAovpévas ywpas dveipov, vinous pev 
ot TH Trreypov oixobves, vNODTOL bé Hmetpous: 
det yap bo TOU kabapwrdrou Tis ovaias ovpavot 
Caw Te Deogirearary ys om“od Kal Daddrrns 

115 dvaderxOiivar TOUS pUxXOUS avOpasmay yevelt. 71p0s 
de Tots elpnucvois Kal 0 TaV wAEddwr yopos 
doTépwv eBdou.ddt oupteTAnpwrat, Wv at émuToAal 
Kal amokpvisers peydAwy ayabay aitiat yivovrat 
mao: dvopéevwy pev yap avdAakes avaTepvovrar 
mpos omdpov: yvika 6 av peAdAwow emréddeww, 
dunt ov evayyerilovrar, Kat emuTethaca Xaipovras 
yewrrovous pos ouyKopedny TOV avayKaiwy éyel- 
povow* ol 8 dopevor Tas Tpopas amoriBevrat 

116 mpos THY Kal exdornv TLEpav xphow. OG TE 
péyas ayyepoov Tipe pas TAvos Ourrds Kal? EKAOTOV 
eva ov amoTeA@y ¢ lonpepias, eape Kat peroTobpy, 
THY pev capuyy ev KpLo, Thy é peToTMpwny ev 
Cuy®, evapyeoTaTnv TAPEXETOL mor Too Trepl 
Thv éPddunv YeompeTtots: ExaTépa yap TeV ton- 
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barges but by ships of many tons burden. Yes, and 
the planets cause all things on earth, living creatures 
and fruit-yielding plants, to grow and come to per- 
fection, enabling, as they do, the natural power in 
each of them to run its full round, new fruits blossom- 
ing and ripening on old trees, to supply abundantly 
those who need them. XXXIX. The 
Great. Bear, moreover, which is called the mariners’ 
escort, consists of seven stars. Fixing their eyes on 
this, pilots cut those countless paths in the sea, 
undertaking an enterprise surpassing belief and 
human powers. For by keeping their eyes on the 
stars we have named they discovered countries hither- 
to unknown, dwellers on the continents discovering 
islands, and islanders continents. For it was meet 
that by heaven, purest of all things existing, should 
be revealed to the living creature best loved by 
God, even the human race, the secret recesses both 
of land and sea. Beside the cases already men- 
tioned, the full tale of the band of Pleiades is made 
up of seven stars, whose appearances and disappear- 
ances are fraught with vast benefits to all men: for 
when they are setting, furrows are opened for sowing, 
and when they are about to rise, they announce 
reaping-time ; and when they have risen, they make 
glad the workers on the land and rouse them to 
gather in the crops that meet their needs ; and they 
blithely store up their food for daily use. The sun, 
too, the great lord of day, bringing about two 
equinoxes each year, in Spring and Autumn, the 
Spring equinox in the constellation of the Ram, and 
the Autumn equinox in that of the Scales, supplies 
very clear evidence of the sacred dignity of the 7th 
number, for each of the equinoxes occurs in a 7th 
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pepiav eBdouep yiverau pave, Kal? ds kat doprdlew 
Svein Tau vow Tas peyiotas Kal Syporeheotaras 
éopTds, emevOxmrep dporepars Ta, 6ca eK yiis 
TeAeoyovetrar, Eape pev 6 Too giTov KapTos Kab 
Tov addwy Goa omapTd, petoTwpw dé 6 THs 
apmréAov Kal TOV aAAwv metoTww _dcpobpdwv. 
17.) XL. "Enret 5° é€k THY ovpaviwy Ta emiyeva HPTN- 
Tat KaTa Twa dvoixnvy ovumaberav, 6 THs éBdo- 
juddos Adyos dvwbev dp§dpevos KaTtéBn Kal ™mpos 
pas Tots Oyyrots yeveow emUpOUTHOAS . avrira 
Tis TpeTEpas puxis TO dixa. Tov HyE“oviKod }-€pos 
ETTAXT oxicerar, els mevTE aicOyoers Kat TO 
PwvynThpiov dpyavov Kal éml mao. TO yOvu.ov" a 
07 mavra, Kabdarep ev Tois Dovpacw b70 Tou 
HyepovuKod vEvpooTacToupeva, TOTE ev Tpewet 
TOTE dé kwetrar Tas /GppoTTovoas oXEoELs Kat 
118 KW7jELS EKAOTOV. dpotes be Kat TOU owparos et 
Tus eSerdlew eTLXELPHOELE Th T exTOS Kal €vT0s 
pépn, Kal? éxdTepov ENTO. edpnoee’ TO pev oy ev 
avep@ Tair eoti- Kehary, orépva, yaoTnp, | 
[29] OuTT aL XElpeEs, Ourrat Baoets: Ta 8 €vTOs Aeyopeva 
omAdyxva. oTOMAXoS, Kapdia, TVEV LOWY ody, 
119 #zap, veppot dv0. madw 8 avd TO YE MOVE - 
tatov ev Com Kedadr Tots dvayKavorarous EmTO 
xpijrac, Suoip ofbadois, dcoais ioas, avdrots 
[LUKTHpos dvow, éBdopw orduatt, du’ od yiverau 
Ovyntav pev, ws eon) IlAdreov, €laodos, éfodos 5 
apldpruv: emTELoepXETAL pev yap adT@ ouria Kat 
Tota, PUaptot cwuatos Plaprat tpopat, Aoyou 5° 
eEiaow adavarou buys abavarou vopor, du wv oO 
Aoyixds Bios KuBepvarau. 
* Philo seems to have shared the belief of the later Jews 
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month, and during them there is enjoined by law the 
keeping of the greatest national festivals, since at 
both of them all fruits of the earth ripen, in the 
Spring @ the wheat and all else that is sown, and in 
Autumn the fruit of the vine and most of the other 
fruit-trees. 

XL. As, however, in accordance with a certain 
natural sympathy the things of the earth depend on 
the things of heaven, the principle of the number 7, 
after having begun from above, descended also to 
us and visited the races of mortals. For instance, 
if we leave the understanding out of sight, the 
remainder of our soul is divided” into seven parts, 
namely five senses, the faculty of speech, last that 
of generation. All these, as in marionette shows, are 
drawn with strings by the understanding, now resting, 
now moving, each in the attitudes and with the 
movements appropriate to it. In like manner, 
should a man go on to examine the outer and inner 
parts of the body, he will find seven under each head. 
The visible parts are head, breast, belly, two hands, 
two feet. The inward parts, called entrails, are 
stomach, heart, lung, spleen, liver, two kidneys. 
Once more, the head, the most princely part in an 
animal, employs seven most essential parts, two eyes, 
as many ears, two nostrils, seventhly a mouth. 
Through this, as Plato says,* mortal things have their 
entrance, immortal their exit ; for foods and drinks 
enter it, perishable nourishment of a perishable body, 
but words issue from it, undying laws of an undying 
soul, by means of which the life of reason is guided. 


that their sacred year began in the spring, and their civil 
year in the autumn. » See App. p. 476. 

¢ Timaeus 75 p. Plato’s contrast, however, is between 
dvayxata and d&pora. 
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20 6=XLI. Ta dé dca Tijs dpiorns TOV atcOycewy | 
oppews KpuvojLeva. peréxet TOO dp.B 408 KaTa yévos’ 
EmTa yap €oTL Ta opwpeva, cua, dudoraots, 
ayjua, peyefos, yp@pa, Kivnois, oTdo.s, Kal 

121 mapa tadra ovdev eTepov. auuBéeBynKe pévTo. Kal 
Tas Ths pwns wetaBodrds amacas émra elva, THY 
o€etav, Thv Bapetav, THY TEepitoTTWpEVnV, Kal TéTAp- 
TOV Saovv  pUoyyov, Kat prov TEUTTOV, Kal paucpov 

122 ExTov, Kat Bpaxovv eBdopor. add yap Kal Kujoens 
EMTA EVOL oupBeBnre, THY avw, THY KATO, THY 
emt Sega, 7 THY em evwvuua, THY Tpdow, THY 
KaTOTW, THY ev KUKAW, Gs ev Tots pdaAloTa Tpa- 

123 vodow of THY Opxnow emidekvipevor. Gaci de 
Kat tas dia Tob Ow.aTOs exkploets breotarOau 
T@ AexBevre apioud: bud pev yap dfpPadApav daxpva 
mpoxetrat, dua de | HUKTH pw aut eK Ke adjns Kabap- 
ces, Oia S€ oTduaTos 6 amomTUdmEVOS Giedos: 
‘elot O€ Kat Sitral de€apeval mpos Tas TMV TEpLTTW- 
patwv amoxetevoets, 4 pev epumrpoobev, de 
KaTOTUW" exTn 6° €oTL a) du’ dAov rob OWLaATOS 
EV LOpaTt Mpoxvors, Kat <eBooun> yy) PvoikwTaTn 
OTTEP|LATOS Tpoeaus dua TOV yevvynTiKay. 

)24 pyat de Kal ‘Immoxpatns, 0 THS pucews emuyve - 
pw, ev eBdoudds Kpatvvecbar Kal THY mHAkw THs 
yovnis Kal THY avatAaow THs capKos. maw o 
av yuvargiv y) dopa Tav KaTopnvie els EmTO Tas 
mAeioTas 7 Tepas Yopnyetrar. Kal Ta KaTa yaorpos 
Bpedy pynow entra Tehevoyovetobar TEpUKEV, ws 
TmapadogoTarov Tt ovpBatvew: yiverau yap Ta 


¢ Literally, “‘ according to kind.” The objects of sight, 
he means, are of seven kinds. 
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XLI. The objects which are distinguished by sight, 
the noblest of the senses, participate in the number 
of which we are speaking, if classified by their kinds ¢: 
for the kinds which are seen are seven—body, ex- 
tension,® shape, size, colour, movement, quiescence, 
and beside these there is no other. The varieties of 
the voice too are seven in all, the acute, the grave, the 
circumflex, and fourthly the rough (or “ aspirated ”’), 
and fifthly the thin (or “ unaspirated ”’) utterance, 
and sixthly the long, and seventhly the short sound. 
Likewise there are seven movements, upward, down- 
ward, to the right, to the left, forward, backward, in 
a circle. These come out most distinctly in an ex- 
-hibition of dancing. The discharges from the body 
also (it has been pointed out) are limited to the~ 
number named : for through the eyes tears pour out, 
through the nostrils purgings from the head, through 
the mouth expectorations of phlegm: there are 
also two receptacles for excretion of superfluities, 
one in front, one behind ; and in the sixth place 
there is perspiration exuding through the whole 
body, and in the seventh place the natural normal 
emission of seed through the genital organs. 

Further Hippocrates, that expert in the processes 
of nature, says that in seven days both the solidify- 
ing of the seed and the formation of the embryo take 
place. Once again, for women the duration of the 
monthly cleansing is at the most seven days. More- 
over the fruit of the womb is brought by nature to 
full ripeness in seven months, with a most strange 
result, namely that seven months’ children come 


> 4.¢., “of how many dimensions,” The word may, 
perhaps, mean “‘ distance ” or “ separation,” i.e. from other 

bodies. 
Q7 
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ETTaPYNVA yoviyia, TOV OKTwWENVLIaAlwWY WS EemimaV 
Cwoyovetobar 7) Suvvayevwr. at te Bapeiar voor 
cwudaTwr, Kal pdr.’ é6rav éx SdvoKpacias THv 
ev Hyty Suvdpewv TUPETOU ouvexets emioknibwou, 
eBddun pahora Tos nLEpa. Svakpivovrac: dua ler 
yap aya@va tov mrepi wuxys, Tols ev owTnpiav 
inpilopevn, Tots d€ Odvatov. 

XLIT. ‘H 6€ dvvapis atdris od pdvoyv Tots 
eipnuevots, GAAd Kal Tats apiorais THY emoTHUaV 
ETLTEPOLTNKE, YpapLpaTiKh TE Kal povoiKH. Avpa 
pev yap 7 emtTaxopdos, avadoyotoa TH TaV TAa- 
viTwY xopeia, Tas eAAOyipous appovias azoredel, 
oxedov Tl Tis KATA [OVOLKnY Opyavorrotias amdons 
| Hyyepovis ovoa. oTOLXetwv TE TOV ev YPApwarurh 
Ta Acyopeva puvnevta ETULWS énTTh €or, €TTELOT) 
Kal €€ é€avtadv eouxe hwveicbar Kai rots dAAows 
cuvratTopeva dwvas evadpOpovs amotedeiv: Taev 
fev yap Hytpwvwv avamdAnpot To évdéov oddo- 
KAnpovs KatacKevalovta Tovs Pldyyous, Tov 
apwvev tpémer Kat petaPadda tas didoes eu- 
mvéovTa THs otas duvduews, wa yevyTar Ta 
dppyra para. 516 jou dokovow ot Ta Gvopara. 
Tots mpay Lac e€ a apxiis emupnpicavres & ATE sopot 
Kkaréoar Tov apiOpov €mTa amd TOU mept adrov 
ocBaopod Kat THs mpoocovons sepvdtynTos: ‘Pw- 
pator d€ Kat mpoorilevtes TO edXNcipOev bd’ ‘EA- 
Ajvwv aroxetov To L tpavodow ett pwaddAov tiv 
EUPAOL, ETULWTEPOV CETTE TPODAyOPEVOVTES AFC 
Tob cepvod, Kabamep éAéxOyn, Kal ceBacpod. 





* érrd is Greek for ‘* seven.” 
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to the birth, whereas eight months’ children as 
a rule fail to do so alive. Severe bodily sicknesses 
too, especially persistent attacks of fever due to 
internal disorder, generally reach the crisis on the 
seventh day ; for this day decides the struggle for 
life, bringing to some recovery, to others death. 

XLII. The number 7 exerts its influence not only 
in the spheres that have been mentioned, but. also in 
those noblest of sciences, grammar and music. For 
the seven-stringed lyre, corresponding to the choir 
of the Planets, produces the notable melodies, and 
it is not going too far to say that the lyre is the rule 
to which the making of all musical instruments 
conforms. And among the letters in grammar there 
are seven properly called vowels or “ vocals,’ since 
as is obvious they can be sounded by themselves, 
and when joined with the others can produce articu- 
late sounds ; for on the one hand they fill up what is 
lacking to the ‘ semi-vowels,’’ rendering the sounds 
full and complete, and on the other hand they change > 
the nature of the “ voiceless ” (the consonants) by 
breathing into them something of their own power, 
that it may now be possible to pronounce letters 
before incapable of pronunciation. On these grounds 
I hold that those who originally fitted names to 
things, being wise men, called this number “ seven ” 
because of the “ reverence ’ ' (veBacpos) which it 
deserves, and the heavenly “dignity ” (cepvd77s) 
pertaining to it. The Romans, who add the letter o 
left out by the Greeks,* make this appear still more 
clearly, since they, with greater accuracy, call 
the number septem, owing to its derivation, as I 
have said, from oeuvds (reverend) and oeBacpos 
(“ reverence ’’). 
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r A 4 
128 «XLII. Taira kai ete mAciw Aéyerau Kai didro- 
A \ e 4 @ A A A 
codeirar mept €éPdouddos, av Eevexa Tyas pev 
édaxyev ev TH dioe Tas avwratw, TyLaTar dé Kal 
\ A 7 ~ e a A 
mapa Tots Sokiwratos Tav “EKAAnvwr Kat Bap- 
Bdpwv, ot THY pabnpatikny emornnv dSvatrovot- 
b] 4 9 e A aA , , 
aw, extetinynta: 6° bo Tot diAaperou Mwvaéws, 
aA > A e 
6s TO KaAXOS adTis avéypaiev ev Tals tepwraTais 
Tov vopov orrAas, Tats dé dtavotats THY Ud’ 
e A e / > 4 > «a e ~ , 
avTov amavrwy évexapate, du E€ Nuep@v KedevVoas 
” e \ e 50 > \ ~ LAA > / 
dyew tepav éBdounv, amo trav adAwy avéxovras 
\ 
épywv, doa Kata Cnrnow Biov Kat mopicpov, évi 
A A > 
povw axodAdlovras 7 dtAocodetv ets BeAtiwow 
nO&dv Kal tov Tob avveddtos edeyxov, ds év- 
aA lo / \ > 
LOpupevos TH Wuxn, Kabamep SixaoTHs emimAnTTwr 
A > A 
od dvawmeiTat, TA ev GPhodpoTepats arretAats Ta 
, 
d€ Kal weTPLWTEpats VoUVETiaLs XpWLEVOS, TEDL [eV 
@ ” 9 ’ ry A > A \ 5) 
dv édo€ev €k mpovotas adtKety azretAais, mepi 5 
e # 
@v axovowa, dua TO GTpoopaTtws Eexewv, vouleciats 
e A ~ 4Q> & , > a 
birép Tob pynKed” opotws oALobetv. 
12299 XLIV. ’EmAoyifouevos o€ THY KoGpoTrOLiaV 
Kkeharawmder TUM dna: “ Avtn 7 BiBdros yeve- 
A aA > e 
cews otpavotd Kal ys OTe eyeveTo, 7 UEpa 
émoinaev 6 Oeds Tov ovpavoyv Kal THY yhv, Kal mav 
yAwpov aypot mpo Tot yevéobut emi THS yhs Kal 
TavTA XOpToV aypod mpo Tod avaretAa’’ (Gen. 
ll. 4, 5). Gp ovK eudaves tas aowpatous Kal 
vontas loéas trapioTnow, as Tav alaOyTav amo- 
, AQ > , \ \ 
TeAcopaTtwv ofpaytoas elvar oupPéPyKke; mpiv yap 
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XLII. These and yet more than these are the 
statements and reflections of men on the number 7 
showing the reasons for the very high honour which 
that number has attained in Nature, the honour in 
which it is held by the most approved investigators 
of the science of Mathematics and Astronomy among 
Greeks and other peoples, and the special honour 
accorded to it by that lover of virtue, Moses. He 
inscribed its beauty on the most holy tables of the 
Law, and impressed it on the minds of all who were 
set under him, by bidding them at intervals of six 
days to keep a seventh day holy, abstaining from 
other work that has to do with seeking and gaining 
a livelihood, and giving their time to the one sole 
object of philosophy with a view to the improvement 
of character and submission to the scrutiny of con- 
science. Conscience, established in the soul like 
a judge, is never abashed in administering reproofs, 
sometimes employing sharper threats, sometimes 
gentler admonitions ; threats, where the wrongdoing 
appeared to be deliberate; admonitions, to guard 
against a like lapse in the future, when the mis- 
conduct seemed unintentional and the result of 
want of caution. 

XLIV. In his concluding summary of the story of 
creation he says: ‘‘ This is the book of the genesis 
of heaven and earth, when they came into being, in 
the day in which God made the heaven and the earth 
and every herb of the field before it appeared upon 
the earth, and all grass of the field before it sprang 
up (Gen. ii. 4,5). Is he not manifestly describing the 
incorporeal ideas present only to the mind, by which, 
as by seals, the finished objects that meet our senses 
were moulded? For before the earth put forth its 
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XAojoa THY yhv, avTo TobTo ev TH ducer TOV 
Tpaypdroy xAon, gnaw, Ys Kal mpiv avaretAar 


130 xXOpTov ev aype, xOpTos nv ovx Oparos. U7T0- 


a a“ Ul 
vontéov 8 ort Kal éxaorov Trav dAAwy a diKa- 


[31] Govow alcOycers ta mpeoPrepa | cidn Kat pérpa, 
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ois eldomroretrar Kal peTpEeirar TA yLvdpeva, TpoUT- 
Rpxe’ Kat yap et pi) Kata pépos <aAd’> abpoa 
mavra due€eAnAvbe dpovrilwy ef Kal tus adAdXos 
Bpaxvroyias, oddév Arrov 7a pnOévta oAlya Sety- 
para Ths Tov cuptavrwv éati dvaews, Tis avev 
dowudTouv Tapadelypatos ovdev TeAcctoupyet THY 
ev aicOyoeu. 

XLV. Tis 5 dxodovbias eXOpevos Kal TOV 
ELpLOV TV €TOpLEVenY mpos Ta Tyoupeva Svarnpay 
efis Aéyer my 5 daveBawvev eK Ths yiis Kal 
emroribe mav TO mpoow mov THs vins’’ (Gen. il. 6). 
ot pev aAAor diAdcodor TO avpTav Bdowp Ev oro.- 
xetov eivat dact ta&v TeTTdpwr, €€ dv 6 KdGpLOS 
ednpwoupy7 On. Mavojs ¢ 6’, o€uwirearépots Oppace 
Kat TA pakpav eiwOws €d pada Gewpetv Kal KaTa- 
AapPavew, orouyetov ev olerau elvar THY pweydAnv 
Oararrav, potpav rerdprny Ta&v ouptdavTwr, nv 
ot pet adtrov ’Oxeavov mpocayopevovres Ta Tap’ 
np mAwra meAdyn Apevwv exew peyeln vopi- 
Covot, To d5€ yAvKd Kal 7rdoTYLov Vdwp SdveKpivev 
amo tod Oadarriov, mpooxarardéas atto TH yh 
Kal pepos TavTns vrroAaBwv, odK eKeivov, did THY 
AexPetoav atriay mporepov, tv’ ws av dd Seapod 
ovvexntat yAvKeia mrovoTynTL KOAAnS TpdToV Evovons: 


Enpa yap aroXepbeioa, un Tapadvopevns voridos 
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young green shoots, young verdure was present, he 
tells us, in the nature of things without material 
shape, and before grass sprang up in the field, there 
was in existence an invisible grass. We must 
suppose that in the case of all other objects also, on 
which the senses pronounce judgement, the original 
forms and measures, to which all things that come 
into being owe shape and size, subsisted before them ; 
for even if he has not dealt with everything in detail 
but in the mass, aiming as he does at brevity in a high 
degree, nevertheless what he does say gives us a few 
indications of universal Nature, which brings forth 
no finished product in the world of sense without 
using an incorporeal pattern. 

XLV. Keeping to the sequence of the creation 
and carefully observing the connexion between what 
follows and what has gone before, he next says: 
‘‘ and a spring went up out of the earth and watered . 
all the face of the earth” (Gen. ii. 6). Other phil- 
osophers say that all water is one of the four elements 
out of which the world was made. But Moses, wont 
as he is with keener vision to observe and apprehend 
amazingly well even distant objects, does indeed 
regard the great sea as an element, a fourth part of 
the whole, which his successors, reckoning the seas 
we Sail to be in size mere harbours compared to it, 
call Ocean; but he distinguished sweet drinkable 
water from the salt water, assigning the former to 
the land and looking on it as part of this, not of the 
sea. It is such a part, for the purpose already 
mentioned, that by the sweet quality of the water 
as by a uniting glue the earth may be bound and 
held together: for had it been left dry, with no 
moisture making its way in and spreading by many 
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A ~ ~ > 4 
dua TOV dapatwydatwv trodAvayidas eémipotTwons, 
A 4 / A \ 4 \ \ 
Kav SveAdAvto: ovvéxerar be Kat Srapever TA eV 
A A aA 190 
TVEVUATOS EvwTLKOD SuVauEL, TA OE THS VOTLOOS 
A A 
ovK Eewons adavaivomevyV KaTa TPUPH pLKpa Kat 
/ 4 / Y > 7« nO r / 
peydAa Opinrecbar. pia pev aitia noe, AeKTEov 
de Kal érépav oroxalopevnvy Womep oKoTOd Tis 
“A rant A >) , 
adnfetas: ovdév TOV ynyev@v davev vypds ovatas 
/ , 4 >” e A A 
ouvicracbar méduKe’ pnvvovor at KataPoAat 
~ \ “~ 
TOV OTTEpLaTwY, aTEep H vypa EoTLW, Ws TA TOV 
Caw, 7 odK dvev bypoTyTos PAaoTdver, ToLadra. 
A A A A 9 3 eo A iy 4 > 4, 
de Ta THY duTadv €otw: €€ ob SHAOV OTL avayKy 
Tv Aexbeicav bypav ovciav pépos eivar ys Tis 
A A A 
mavTa TuKTovons, Kabdmep Talis yuvarél rTHY Popav 
TOV KaTapnviwn’ AéyeTar yap ovv Kal TadTa mpos 
3 a “~ \ ~ > 
avdpov dvoik@v ovoia owyatikn Bpedav civar. 
A 9 b] 4 b) b) 4 \ \ , 
tov § eipyuevwy ovK amdder Kat to peédAdov 
déyeoOar' mdon pytpi Kabdmep avayKaioTrarov 
pepos 7 dvots myyalovras avedwKe pacTovs 7po- 
A 4 3 
EUTpETLOALEVN TpOpas TH yevvyoopevw’ pnTyp O 
WS EOLKE KOL 7) YH, TAapO Kal Tots mpwToLs edokeEV 
adrnv Arjpyntpav Kaddoat TO pnTpos Kal yijs 
ovoua ovvleiow: od | yap yh yuvaika, wes «ime 
“A “a > 
TTAarwv, adda yuvy yay pewinra, nv eriuws To 
TOUNTLKOV yevos TapLyTOpAa Kal KapTodépoVv Kal 
mavowpav elwhev ovoualev, émevdy) TavTwY aitia 
A A A ~ 
yevecews Kat duapovns Caw opod Kat duT@v 
> iO \ A A 
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yoviLwTtaTy pnTépwv avedwKev % dvots ofa pa- 
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channels through the pores, it would have actually 
fallen to pieces. It is held together and lasts, partly 
by virtue of the life-breath that makes it one, partly 
because it is saved from drying up and breaking off 
in small or big bits by the moisture. This is one 
reason, and I must mention another which is a guess 
at the truth. It is of the nature of nothing earth- 
born to take form apart from wet substance. This 
is shown by the depositing of seeds, which either are 
moist, as those of animals, or do not grow without 
moisture: such are those of plants. From this it 
is clear that the wet substance we have mentioned 
must be a part of the earth which gives birth to all 
things, just as with women the running of the monthly 
cleansings ; for these too are, so physical scientists 
tell us, the bodily substance of the fetus. And what 
I am about to say is in perfect agreement with what 
has been said already. Nature has bestowed on 
every mother as a most essential endowment teeming 
breasts, thus preparing in advance food for the child 
that is tobe born. The earth also, as we all know, is 
a mother, for which reason the earliest men thought 
fit to call her “ Demeter,’ combining the name of 
‘mother ’ with that of ‘ earth’; for, as Plato® says, 
earth does not imitate woman, but woman earth. 
Poets quite rightly are in the habit of calling earth 
‘ All-mother,’ and ‘ Fruit-bearer’ and ‘ Pandora’ or 
‘ Give-all,’ inasmuch as she is the originating cause 
of existence and continuance in existence to all 
animals and plants alike. Fitly therefore on earth 
also, most ancient and most fertile of mothers, did 
Nature bestow, by way of breasts, streams of rivers 
and springs, to the end that both the plants might be 


@ Menexenus 238 a. 
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puta apdo.to Kal moTov adbovov éxor mavTAa TA 
Cia. 

XLVI. Mera Sé raéra dow ore  €mAacev 0 
Beds Tov avOpwrrov xobv Aaa amo THs yhs, Kal 
ps i ae els TO mpoacutrov adrod mony Cwijs ” 
(Gen. 1 1. 7). evapyéorara Kal bud TouTou Tap - 
ioTnow ott dvadopa TropeyeOns éoTt Tob TE viv 
tAraabevros avOpurrov , Kat Tob Kara THY €LKOVa 
Geot yeyovdtos mpdtepov’ 6 peév yap dvamrAacbets 
aicOnrds 707 HeTEXwV TOLOTHTOS EK OWLATOS Kal 

UXIS ouveotis, avnp 7 yor", puoet Ontos: 6 
de Kara Ty elKova Wéa Tis 7 yevos » odpayis, 
VOnTOS, dowpaTos, OUT’ dppev ovTeE OAAv, apGapros 
Pvoe. tot 8 aticOnrod Kal emt pepous 
avOpwrou THY KaracKeuiy advlerov elvat dnow eK 
TE yewdous ovaias Kat TVEVMOTOS Oeiov: yeyevt|- 
aba yap TO ev o@ua, Yoov Tob Texvirou AaBovros 
Kal popdnv dvOpexmivyy e€ avTod SvamAdcavros, 
THY de puxnv am ovdevos yevnrob TO Tapamray, 
aA’ eK TOU TaTpOS Kal _MYELOVOS Tav TavTWV* O 
yap evepvoncer, ovdev 7 Hv ETEpov 7 meta Detov, 
a0 Tijs paKaptas Kat €vdaijLovos puoews exewvns 
amouciay THY evddde oTetAdevov em wperetg Tob 
yévous nuav, Ww et Kal Ovyrov €ort KaTa THY 
OpaTnv pepida, Kata yobv THv adparov abava- 
TiCnTar. 60 Kat Kupiws av Tus €lzroe TOV avOpwrrov 
Ovnriis Kat adavarou puoews elvar peBopvov, 
ExaTépas doov dvayKatov €OTL peTEXOVTA, Kal 
yeyerqobar Oyntov o opod Kat abavarov, Ovntov pev 
KATA TO oGua, Kara Oe THY dudvotay abdvaTov. 


XLVI, ’Exetvos 8’ 6 apatos avOpwmos oO 
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watered and all animals might have abundance to 
drink. 

XLVI. After this he says that “ God formed man 
by taking clay from the earth, and breathed into his 
face the breath of life ” (Gen. ii. 7). By this also he 
shows very clearly that there is a vast difference 
between the man thus formed and the man that came 
into existence earlier after the image of God : for the 
man so formed is an object of sense-perception, 
partaking already of such or such quality, consisting 
of body and soul, man or woman, by nature mortal ; 
while he that was after the (Divine) image was an 
idea or type or seal, an object of thought (only), 
incorporeal, neither male nor female, by nature 
incorruptible. It says, however, that 
the formation of the individual man, the object of 
sense, is a composite one made up of earthly substance 
and of Divine breath: for it says that the body was 
made through the Artificer taking clay and moulding 
out of it a human form, but that the soul was origin- 
ated from nothing created whatever, but from the 
Father and Ruler of all: for that which He breathed 
in was nothing else than a Divine breath that 
migrated hither from that blissful and happy exist- 
ence for the benefit of our race, to the end that, even 
if it is mortal in respect of its visible part, it may in 
respect of the part that is invisible be rendered 
immortal. -Hence it may with propriety be said that 
man is the borderland between mortal and immortal 
nature, partaking of each so far as is needful, and 
that he was created at once mortal and immortal, 
mortal in respect of the body, but in respect of the 
mind immortal. 

XLVII. That first man, earth-born, ancestor of 
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ynyerns, é TaVvTOS TOU yevous Tpav apxnyeTys, 


EKGTEPOV apLtoTos uxny TE Kal cia yeyevnobai 
pLou Soxet kal pakp@ Tie Tovs emeura, SueveyKety 
KaTQ TAS €v dyporépors brrepBohds- 6 yap adnbea 
KaNos Kab dyabos obTos ovTWs HV. TEKLNPLWO- 
caLTo 0° av Tus THY pev Tob owpaTos edpoppiav 
EK TpLOV, WY €oTL mp@Tov TddE’ apTL THS ys 
veoxTiotouv Paveions Kata THY Tod TroAAXod | vdaTos 
dudxpiow, 6 mpoceppyOy OdAaTTa, THY VANnV ovV- 
eBawe TOV ywopevwr apy Ka ddoAov Kal kaapav 
ev. 8 oAKov Kal evepyov elvat, €€ Hs TA atro- 
TeAovpeva elkoTws Wy dvuTrairia. dev- 
TEpov b€, ovK €K TOD TUXOVTOS pépous THs Yas 
€oixev 6 Deds yotv AaBwv tov dvOpwrroedh ToOTov 
avopiavra mAdTTEw eOeAijoar pera Tijs avwTaTw 
omovds, aAXa Svaxpivas e€ amdons TO BéArvoTov, 
eK kalapas Dns TO kabapeTarov Kal dun Onuevor 
aKpws, 6 TpOs THY KaTaoKeuny pdroTa nppolev: 
oikos yap Tis 7) vews tepos eTeKTaiveto uyijs 


Aoyurijs, ay eweAAev ayaAuaropopyaew aya - 


138 pater 70 DeoewdéoraTov. TpiTov de, O 


pnde ovyKpiow éxet m™pos Ta AcxGevra, 6 O Sysop 
yos ayabos 7 Hv Ta TE GAAa Kat THY eTLOTHBNY; ws 
EKaOTOV TMV TOO GWyaTos pepOv Kal idia Kal” 
avro TOUS emBadrovras: exew apiO.ovs Kal 7mpos 
THY Tob GAov Kowwviav edappooTus dank pBacbar 
peta b€ THs ouppweT pias Kal evoapKiav mpocav- 
emdarre Kal eUypotay HvOoypader BovAcpevos, ws 
eve padora, KaA\uorov opOfvar TOV m™paTov av- 


139 Opwrov. XLVI. é6re 5€ Kai THY _puxyy apo ApLoTos 








a“ Beautiful and good ”’ meant to a Greek ‘ * perfect,” 
** as it should be.” 
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our whole race, was made, as it appears to me, most 
excellent in each part of his being, in both soul and 
body, and greatly excelling those who came after 
him in the transcendent qualities of both alike: for 
this man really was the one truly “ beautiful and 
good.”’@ The fair form of his body may be gathered 
from three proofs. The first is this. When, at the 
severing of the great mass of water, which received 
the name of “ sea,” the newly formed earth appeared, 
the material of the things to come into existence 
was, as a result, pure and free from mixture or alloy, 
and also supple and easy to work, and the things 
wrought out of it naturally flawless. 

Secondly, God is not likely to have taken the clay 
from any part of the earth that might offer, or to 
have chosen as rapidly as possible to mould this 
figure in the shape of a man, but selecting the best 
from it all, out of pure material taking the purest 
and most subtly refined, such as was best suited for 
his structure ; for a sacred dwelling-place or shrine 
was being fashioned for the reasonable soul, which 
man was to carry as a holy image, of all images the 
most Godlike. The third proof, incom- 
parably stronger than the two that have been given, 
is this, that the Creator excelled, as well as in all else, 
in skill to bring it about that each of the bodily 
parts should have in itself individually its due pro- 
portions, and should also be fitted with the most 
perfect accuracy for the part it was to take in the 
whole. And together with this symmetry (of the 
parts) He bestowed on the body goodly flesh, and 
adorned it with a rich complexion, desiring the first 
man to be as fair as could be to behold. XLVIII. 
That in soul also he was most excellent is manifest ; 
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mY, pavepov: ovdevl yap ETEpW mrapadetypare TOV 

A A 
év yeveoet ™mpos THY KaTaoKeuny auras EOLKE 
xpyjcacbat, povep 6° ws elrrov 7® éavTod Adyw. 
bud dnow GTELKOVLGLLa Kal pina yeyevio bar 
TovUTov TOV dvO pevtrov eumveva0evra els TO Tpo- 
cwiov, év0a Ta&v aicOycewv 6 TémTo0s, als TO peév 
capa exsvywoev 6 Syovpyos, Tov 5é Baciréa 
OYLOLLOV évidpvoduevos TO YE Hover Tapedwke 
Sopugopetobas ™mpos Tas Xpwparay Kat dwvav 
xvrAdv Te at Kal aTLav Kal TOV TrapamAnctey 
avrTiAnwers, as avev atobjoews du’ adTod pdvov 
KkataAaBety ody olds Te Hv. avayKn Sé tayKdAov 
mapadetyp.aTos méayKadov elva TO pine. beot 
dé Adyos Kal avrod xdMous, orep €oTl ev TH 
puoet KdNos, apeiveny, ov KOOPOU[LEVOS «ddnet, 
KOOMOS O avrds, el det Tadnfes eimetv, edmpere- 
OTATOS EKEtVOU. 

140 LIX. Tovoéros fev 0 T7pWTos avOpwros Kata 
TE op. Kal wuxnv yeyevjobas prow doxel, Tous TE 
vov ovras Kal Tovs ™po Huo SueveyKwv amavras: 
bev yap yueTépa yeveots e€ avOputray, tov de 
Deds eoprovpynaev: ep Gaov de KpelTTo O TOU, 
emt Toootrov Kal TO yevomevov GpLetvov* Wo7rEp 
yap To akudlov ate Tod mapyByKdtos BéATiOv 
eat, elite C@ov etre huTov etre Kapmros ett’ dAdo 
Ti THY ev TH Pvoer TVyYXavoL, OUTWS EoLKEV O [LEV 
mpa@tos dtatrAacGeis avOpwios akp7n TOO AuETEepov 
mavrTos vmdpfat yevous, ot 8° eerta nKel’ djoiws 
eTAKLaoaL, TOV Kara yeveav aaupoTepas ael Tas 

141 TE boppas Kal TAS Ouvdiers | AapBavovrwy- d7ep 

[34] eri re maotucis Kal Cwypaptas VLVOJLEVOV elSov: 
Godel yap Ta pinata TOV apxeTUTWY, TA 5 
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for the Creator, we know, employed for its making 
no pattern taken from among created things, but 
solely, as I have said, His own Word (or Reason). 
It is on this account that he says that man was 
made a likeness and imitation of the Word, when 
the Divine Breath was breathed into his face. The 
face is the seat of the senses. By the senses the 
Creator endowed the body with soul. To the senses, 
when He had installed the sovereign Reason in the 
princely part of man’s being, He delivered it to be 
by them escorted to the apprehension of colours and 
sounds, as well as of flavours and scents and the like. 
The Reason, apart from perception by the senses, 
was unable by itself alone to apprehend these. Now 
the copy of a perfectly beautiful pattern must needs 
be of perfect beauty. But the Word of God sur- 
passes beauty itself, beauty, that is, as it exists in 
Nature. He is not only adorned with beauty, but is 
Himself in very truth beauty’s fairest adornment. 
XLIX. Such was the first man created, as I think, 
in body and soul, surpassing all the men that now 
are, and all that have been before us. For our 
beginning is from men, whereas God created him, 
and the more eminent the maker is, so much the 
better is the work. [or as that which is in bloom is 
always better than that whose bloom is past, be it 
animal or plant or fruit or aught else in nature, so 
the man first fashioned was clearly the bloom of our 
entire race, and never have his descendants attained 
the like bloom, forms and faculties ever feebler 
having been bestowed on each succeeding generation. 
I have observed the same thing happening in the 
case of sculpture and painting: the copies are in- 
ferior to the originals, and what is painted or moulded 
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amo TOV poynpatov ypadopeva Kal TAaTTopeEva. 
moAd pwaAdov, ate paxpav apeoTara THs apxjs- 
TapamArjovov d€ mafos Kat 7 payvatis AiBos em 
de(kvuTaL' TOV yap aidynpa@v SaxtvAiwy 6 pev 
attns wavoas Piarerata xKpateira, 6 Sé Tod 
yavoavTos ATTOV, EKKPELATOL Oe Kat Tpitos dev- 
4 \ 4 

TEpoU, Kal TETAPTOS TPLTOV, KAL TEUTTOS TETAPTOD, 
Kal €TEpWY ETEPOL, KATA PaKpOV OTOLxXOV, Um0 Las 
oAKob Ouvdpews ouvEXouEvor, m\nv ov TOV avTOV 
TpOTrov’ GaeEl yop ol Toppy THS apxs dmnpTnpLEevot 
xara@vrar, dua TO THY oAKHY avieoOar wnKee” Opotws 
opiyyew Ouvayev7y. Gmotov 6H TL memovbevan Kal 
TO yevos Ta@v aVvOputrwy poivea, Kal’ exdorny 
yeveav dvd porépas AapBavovtwy Tas Te TOD owua- 
Tos Kal Tas Ths puyjns Suvdpecs Kal TOLOTHTAS.. 

142 Tov 8 dpynyérnv éxeivov od povov mpaTov 
dvOpwrov dAAa Kal povov KoopoTodXityny AéyovTes 
dibevdeoTata époduev? Av yap otkos atvT@ Kal 
modus 6 KOOpOS, pndemas XetporrounTov KaTO- 
OKEVTS Sednmsoupynperns eK AiGuv Kat £vAwv 
VAns, @ Kabdmrep ev mar pide pera. mons aapadccas 
évSuntaro, doBov pev €KTOs wv, ate THs TeV 
Tepuyeiwy nyyejovias agunleis, Kal mavT oy Oca. 
Ovnra KaTEnMTNXOT WY Kal draKovew ws SeoTroTy 
Sediaypevey 7 n Bracbévtwv, ev evdrrafeiats de Tals 
€v etpnvn dm oN peep Cav dvemAjnrws. 

143 L. ere d€ madca TOAs _edvOLOS éxeu moXTetav, 
avayKalws ovveBauve T@ KoopoTroniry xpHobae 
TodTeia 7 Kal GUuTas O KOOHOs* avTn d€ €oTW Oo 
THs dvocws opos Adyos, os KUpLTEpG KAjoet 
mpooovopaterar Oeopds, vdpos Oetos wr, Kal? 


@ See App. p. 476. 
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from the copies still more so, owing to their long 
distance from the original. Much the same appears 
in the case of the magnet: for the iron ring which 
touches it is held most forcibly, but that which 
touches this one less so. A third hangs on to the 
second, and a fourth on to the third, and a fifth on 
to the fourth, and so on in a long series, all held 
together by one attracting force, only not all alike, 
for those removed from the starting-point get looser 
all the time, owing to the attraction being relaxed 
and losing its power to grip as it did before. Man- 
kind has evidently undergone something of the same 
kind. As generation follows generation the powers 
and qualities of body and soul which men receive are 
feebler. 

If we call that original forefather of our race not 
only the first man but also the only citizen of the 
world ¢ we shall be speaking with perfect truth. For 
the world was his city and dwelling-place. No build- 
ing made by hand had been wrought out of the 
material of stones and timbers. The world was his 
mother country where he dwelt far removed from 
fear, inasmuch as he had been held worthy of the 
rule of the denizens of the earth, and all things 
mortal trembled before him, and had been taught or 
compelled to obey him as their master. So he lived 
exposed to no attack amid the comforts of peace 
unbroken by war. L. Now since every 
well-ordered State has a constitution, the citizen of 
the world enjoyed of necessity the same constitution 
as did the whole world: and this constitution is 
nature’s right relation, more properly called an 
“ ordinance,” or ‘‘ dispensation,’ seeing it is a divine 
law, in accordance with which there was duly appor- 
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6v Ta TpoonKovTa Kal émuBaAdovTa ExdoTois am- 
evenOn. TavTys THs moAews Kal troAuTeias EdeL 
Twas elvat mpo avOpwrov modXitas, ot A€yowT’ av 
evdixws peyahoroXirat, TOV péyvorov mepipodov 
oixety AaydvrTes, Kal T@ peyiore Kat TeAcvoT ary 

144 ToArevpare evyypagévres. ovTOL bé Tives av elev 
ort Tey Aoyuxat Kal Detau poets, at pev douparor 
Kal vonra, at de ouK dvev cwparun, O7rolous ou. 
BéBnxev eivar Tovs dorépas ; ols mpocomirddv Kat 
OVVOLALTW[LEVOS elkoTUs €v aK pate der puBev | ev- 
Saipovic. avyyevis TE Kal dyxiomopos @v TOU HYE- 
}.dvos, ATE 57) moAAob puevros els avrov Tob Deiov 
mvevpatos, mavTa Kal Aéyew Kal mpaTTew éomov- 
dalev els dpéoKevav Tob TrO:T pos kat Baowréws, 
ETO[LEVOS Kar’ ixvos abre Tais odois, a ds Aewddpous 

(35) | avarduvovow dperat, dude povacs puxats Béuts 
mpocepxecbar Tédos Hyoupevais THY Tpos TOV ‘yer- 
vycavTa Oeov e€oproiwou. 

145 LI. Tod prev ovv TpwTov puvros dvOpumov TO 
Kal” exdTepov puxynv Te Kal odpa Kados, ed Kat 
mrohhd THS adn Betas éAarrov, GAN ovv KaTa THY 
TET epav Sdvapw ws oldv TE nv Elona. tovs 5° 
amoyovous Ths éxeivou petéxovtas (das avayKatov 
€l Kal apvdpovs add’ obv ert ole Tods TUTOUS 
Ths mpos TOV TpomdTopa avyyevetas.. 7 OE OVY- 

146 yevera Tis; mas dvOpwros Kata pev THY Sudvotay 
wKetwrTat Adyw Oeiw, THS paKapias Pvcews €K- 

A “n 9 4 “6D , v4 ‘ 
payelov 7 ardoTacpa 7} aTravyacpna yeyovws, KATA 
d€ THY TOD GwLaTOs KaTacKEUnY aTavTL TH 
KOOMLW* GvyKeKpaTal yap €K THY avTaV, yHs Kal 
vdaTos Kal dépos Kal mupds, ExdoTov TMV aTot- 
Xelwy etaeveyKdvTos TO émiBaAdov pépos Tpos éeK- 
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tioned to all existences that which rightly falls to 
them severally. This State and polity must have 
had citizens before man. These might justly be 
termed people of the Great City, having had allotted 
to them as their dwelling-place the greatest compass, 
and having been enrolled in the greatest and most 
perfect commonwealth. And who should these be 
but spiritual and divine natures, some incorporeal 
and visible to mind only, some not without bodies, 
such as are the stars? Conversing and consorting 
with these man could not but live in unalloyed bliss, 
and being of near kin to the Ruler, since the divine 
Spirit had flowed into him in full current, he earnestly 
endeavoured in all his words and actions to please 
the Father and King, following Him step by step in 
the highways cut out by virtues, since only for souls 
who regard it as their goal to be fully conformed to 
God who begat them is it lawful to draw nigh to 
Him. 

LI. Of the beauty of the first-made man in each 
part of his being, in soul and body, we have now said 
what falls perhaps far short of the reality but yet 
what for our powers was possible, It could not but 
be that his descendants, partaking as they did in 
the original form in which he was formed, should 
preserve marks, though faint ones, of their kinship 
with their first father. Now what is this kinship ? 
Iivery man, in respect of his mind, is allied to the 
divine Reason, having come into being as a copy or 
fragment or ray of that blessed nature, but in the 
structure of his body he is allied to all the world, 
for he is compounded of the same things, earth, 
water, air, and fire, each of the elements having 
contributed the share that falls to each, to complete 
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Tnpwow avtapKeoTaTns vAns, 7h ay edet AaBetv TOV 

TpLoupyov, iva TexviTevon TV oparny TaUTHV 
ElKOVa" Kal mpooéTe maat Tots dex Gei- 
ow WS olKeroTdTous Kal ovyyeverTarous Yw- 
plots évdvaiTtaran, TOmrous dpe(Beov Kat dAAore 
aAAXots emupour rv, ws KUpLOTaTO. davat Tov av - 
Opurrov mévro, elvat, Xepoator, Evuopov, TT]VOV, 
ovpdaviov™ i) pev yap olKEel Kal BeBnxev emt vis, 
XEpaaiov C@ov €or, h dé Sverar Kat vixeTau Kat 
met moAAdKts, évud pov—€propot Kat vavKAnpor 
Kal Troppupeis Kat GooL THY em” daTpeots Kai ivOv- 
ow dypav periacr Too AexPevros eict cadeotary 
TriaTis—h Sé€ preTeéwpov dro ys dvespourov 
ef iprae TO oaua, A€your’ dv évdtkws _deporropov 
elvat, mpos dé Kal odpdaviov, dua Tis. NYELOVLKW - 
Tarns TOV aicbioewy oypews nAiw Kat aehnvn Kat 
éxdoTw Tav dAAwy dotépwr TAavATwWY Kal aTAavav 
ovveyyiluv. 

LI. TlayKddws de Kat THY Deow TaV ovopaTwy 
avipe TO TporTep (Gen, ii. 19): copias yap Kal 
Bacwreias 76 Epyov, copos 5 exeivos avtropalns 
Kat avTooloaKTos, Xepat Jeious YEVvopevos, Kat 
Tpoaere Baovrevs: épmpemes 5° Hyepwove moo 
ayopevew EKAOTOV TOV Sankowy. drrepBaddovoa 5 
ws etKos | Ovvaps apXns Hv mept Tov mp@Tov 
exeitvov avOpwrov, ov a7mrovoy diamAacas 6 Qeds 
nEtov SevTepetwy, | Urrapxov prev avrod, TOV 5 
adkwy amdvrwy hyenova tiWeis, SmdTE Kal ob 
TOCAUTALS ‘yeveais VaTepov puvTes, 7On TOU yevous 
dua pHaKpas Xpovey Tmeprodous e€itnAov ovTos, 
ovdev ATTOVv eTL deoTrdlovat THY aAdywv, KabdzreEp 
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a material absolutely sufficient in itself for the 
Creator to take in order to fashion this visible image. 

Moreover, man is at home in all the 
elements named, as in places fully congenial and 
akin to him, ever changing his sphere and haunting 
now one, now another of them. Thus we can say 
with strict propriety that man is all four, as being 
of land and water and air and sky. For in so far as 
he dwells and moves upon the ground, he is a land- 
animal; so far as he often dives and swims and often 
sails, he is a water-creature—merchants and ship- 
masters and fishers for purple-fish and oyster-dredgers 
and fishermen generally are the clearest evidence of 
what I have said—; so far as his body ascends and is 
raised aloft from the earth, he would justly be said 
to be an air-walker. He may besides be said to be 
heavenly, for by means of sight, the most dominant 
of his senses, he draws near to sun and moon and 
each of the other planets and fixed stars. 

LIT. Quite excellently does Moses ascribe the 
bestowal of names also to the first man (Gen. ii. 19) : 
for this is the business of wisdom and royalty, and the 
first man was wise with a wisdom learned from and 
taught by Wisdom’s own lips, for he was made by 
divine hands ; he was, moreover, a king, and it befits 
a ruler to bestow titles on his several subordinates. 
And we may guess that the sovereignty with which 
that first man was invested was a most lofty one, 
seeing that God had fashioned him with the utmost 
care and deemed him worthy of the second place, 
making him His own viceroy and lord of all others. 
For men born many generations later, when, owing 
to the lapse of ages, the race had lost its vigour, are 
none the less still masters of the creatures that are 
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4 > “A A A ~ 
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>] A 
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Q “A > > 74 7 A A b] ~ 4 
e@—aAr’ 6te Hyder THY AoyiKnv ev OvnTa vow 
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KQATECKEVAKWS GUTOKLWNTOV, OTWS apeTOXoS adTOS 
s U > a \ 4 
nH Kakias. arremeipato 5° ws UdnyyTHs yvwpipou, 
A ] , a > ~ A A 3 4 
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‘ Ul 7 9 93 Ul 47’ > 9 4 > >) 
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>] > ~ 
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160 THTas. aKpdtov yap ete THS AoyiKHs pUcews vU7T- 
“A \ 
apxovons ev Wuxn, Kal pwndevos appworhpatos 7 
\ ‘ 
vooyjatos 7 maQous TapetoeAnAvbdtos, Tas pav- 
“A ? 

Taolas TOV owudTwr Kal mpaypdTtwr aKpaipve- 
4 / >) 4 > A ‘ / 
ordtas AapBavwrv, edOvBdrovs érrovetto Tas KAnoELS, 
ed pdda otoxalopnevos tav SyAovpEevwr, Ws apa 
AexOnvai re Kai vonOAvar tas pvoes avTwv. 
4 \ b] 4 A A 4 > 9 > A 
oUTws fev év dtract Tots Kadots Siéhepev Ee avdTO 

To Tépas POdvwv Tis avOpwrivyns eddamovias. 
151 LILI. ’Evet 8 ovdév trav ev yevéoe BéBaov, 
A A \ ‘ > U \ A 
Tpotras O€ Kal petaBodds avayKaiws ta OvynTa 
déxeTar, expnv Kal Tov mpOtov avOpwaov amodAab- 
Gal Twos KaKkoTpaylas. dapyn dé THS VrraTiov 
~ aA A e > 
Cwis adT@ yiverar yuri. pexpe pev yap eis Hv, 
A A ~ 
wolouTo KaTa THY povwow Kdoum Kat Ded), 
* Sec App. p. 476. 
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without reason, keeping safe a torch ® (as it were) of 
sovereignty and dominion passed down from the 
first man. So Moses says that God 
brought all the animals to Adam, wishing to see what 
appellations he would assign to them severally. 
Not that he was in any doubt—for to God nothing 
is unknown—but because He knew that He had 
formed in mortal man the natural ability to reason 
of his own motion, that so He Himself might have 
no share in faulty action. No, He was putting man 
to the test, as a teacher does a pupil, kindling his 
innate capacity, and calling on him to put forth some 
faculty of his own, that by his own ability man might 
confer titles in no wise incongruous or unsuitable, 
but bringing out clearly the traits of the creatures 
who bore them. For the native reasoning power 
in the soul being still unalloyed, and no infirmity or 
disease or evil affection having intruded itself, he 
received the impressions made by bodies and objects 
in their sheer reality, and the titles he gave were 
fully apposite, for right well did he divine the char- 
acter of the creatures he was describing, with the 
result that their natures were apprehended as soon 
as their names were uttered. So greatly did he excel 
in all noble traits, thus attaining the very limit of 
human happiness. | 

LIII. But since no created thing is constant, and 
things mortal are necessarily liable to changes and 
reverses, it could not but be that the first man too 
should experience some ill fortune. And woman~ 
becomes for him the beginning of blameworthy life. 
For so long as he was by himself, as accorded with 
such solitude, he went on growing like to the world 
and like God, and receiving in his soul the impres- 
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TOUS Xapaxripas, ov mavTOs aad’ 6aous Xwphoar 
vvaTor Oyntnv avoracw: éemet 8 emAdaOn Kal 
yuvn, Jeacdpevos adeApor eldos Kal ovyyevy 
popeny nowevioe TH O€a Kal mpoowwy nomacero. 

152 7) oo ovdev eKeivou mpooBrémovea CHov éude- 
péorepov EQUTH yavurat re Kal dvrimpoopbéyyerau 
peer aldods: epus 5° émuyevojevos KaQdaep evos 
{wov dutta TunpaTa SueoTyKOTA GUVayaywv Eis 
TaUTOV appoTTEeTat, TOOoV evidpvadmevos ExaTEpw 
Ths mpos Odtepov Kowwrias eis THY Tob opotov 
yeveow: 6 5€ 1000s ovTos Kal THY TOV CwmaTWY 
noovnvy eyevynoev, ATs éoTlv dduKnuaTwY Kal 

[37] wapavounpatwr | apyy, de’ nv daadddtToOvTaL TOV 
Ovntov Kat Kaxodaiiova Biov avr’ abavarov Kal 
eVdalpovos. 

153 LIV. "Ere 5€ toi avdpos povnpn Biov Cavros, 
pnw Swarracbeions tis yuvaikds, puTevOjvar 
Adyos é€xet Trapddercov v0 Beot Tots wap’ Hpiv 
ovdev mpoocoikoTa (Gen. li. 8 f.): TOV pev yap 
eoTw aibvyos 7) VAN, Travroiwy Sévdpwv KatamAeus, 
Tov wev acladdv mpos THY oipews ddudorarov 
jSovyiv, TOv dé rats eaptvais cpas 7Ppwvrwv Kal 
i al Kal TOV pev ‘TLEpov Kap7roVv 
avOpurrrous pepovTwr, ov ™pos dvayKatay pLOvov 
Xphow Tpopijs ada Kat mpos TrEpuTT nV amdAavow 
aBpodtairou Biov, Tav O° ovx Gpovov, 6s avayKaiws 
Onptots amreveunOn: Kata dé Tov Detov mapadetoov 
epibvya Kat Aoyika duta mavr elvar ovpPéPyke, 
Kaptov €povTa Tas apeTas Kal mpoceTe THY 
adidfOopov avveow Kal ayxivorav, 7 yrupilera 
7a KaAa Kal Ta aloypa, Cwhv 7° dvocov Kat 
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sions made by the nature of each, not all of these, 
but as many as one of mortal composition can find 
room for. But when woman too had been made, 
beholding a figure like his own and a kindred form, 
he was gladdened by the sight, and approached and 
greeted her. She, seeing no living thing more like 
herself than he, is filled with glee and shamefastly 
returns his greeting. Love supervenes, brings 
together and fits into one the divided halves, as it 
_ were, of a single living creature, and sets up in each 
of them a desire for fellowship with the other with 
a view to the production of their like. And this desire 
begat likewise bodily pleasure, that pleasure which 
is the beginning of wrongs and violation of law, the 
pleasure for the sake of which men bring on them- 
selves the life of mortality and wretchedness in lieu 
of that of immortality and bliss. 

LIV. While the man was still leading a life of 
solitude, the woman not having been yet formed, a 
park or pleasaunce, we are told, was planted by God, 
quite unlike the pleasaunces with which we are 
familiar (Gen. ii. 8 f.) : for in them the wood is soul- 
less ; they are full of trees of all sorts, some ever- 
blooming to give uninterrupted joy to the eye, some 
bursting forth with young life every spring : some 
again bearing cultivated fruit for man, not only for 
use by way of necessary nourishment, but also for 
his superfluities, for the enjoyment of a life of luxury ; 
while others yield a different kind of fruit, supplied 
to the wild beasts to satisfy their actual needs. But 
in the divine park or pleasaunce all plants are en- 
dowed with soul or reason, bearing the virtues for 
fruit, and beside these insight and discernment that 
never fail, by which things fair and ugly are recog- 
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af0apoiay Kal may el te TovToLs cpoLdTpoTOY. 

TadTa d€ pou doKel oupBoducds pa- 
Aov 7 Kupiws pirooogetobac- dévdpa yap emt ys 
eee mepnve TW mpoTEpov OUT abbus Elks pavet- 
of au Cots 4 GUvecEews* an’ ws coucev aivirrerae 
ud, pev Tob mapadeicov To THs puxijs YE UOVUKOY, 
Omep €oTl KaTamAewv ota puTav pupiov dow 
dofav, dua d€ TOG Sévdpou THs luis THY peyiorny 
TOV apeTav DeooeBevav, bu HS aGavaricerat i] 
yoy, dia b€ TOO Kaha Kal TOVnp@V yvwpLoTLKOU 
ppovnow tHv péonv,  Ssvaxpiverau TavavTio 
UGEL. LV. Oguevos 8€ TovTovs Tods 
Gpous ev wbuyn Kabazep Sucaorns eoKoret, TOS 
TOT EpoV emuKAwas e€er. ws € ete pemrovoav 
pev emt Travoupyiay, evocBeias dé Kal OLOTHTOS 
oAvywpotcav, e€ av u) aGavatos Cw mepuyiverat, 
mpovpddero KaTa TO €lKOS Kal éepuyddevoev EK 
Tod Tapadeicou, nd €Amida Tis elcatOs érravddov 
dvoiara Kal abepamevTa TrAnppedovon pux7y 
Tapacywv, Emel Kal 7 Tijs amarns mpopacts 
emtAnmTos Hv ov peTpiws, nv ovK a&.ov Tapa- 
CUT ATAL. Aéyerau To TaAatov to loBdAov Kat 
ynyeves epmetov [ddus | dvOpesrrov pany mpotecban, 
Kal OTE mpoaeNBov Th Too TMposTov puvTos 
avdpos yuvatkt ths BpadvTiros Kal Ths ayav 
evAaBeias dvedioat, Oudre pedAe Kat dreptiBerat 
mayKarov offfvar Kal ooTov amroAavoO vat 
Kapmov Opémrec0ar, mpos d€ Kal wohedAwraTor, 
@ Suvncetar yvwpilew ayala te ad Kal Kaka’ 


° Or ‘the cause of their deception,” @.e. the serpent, 
Pleasure. 
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nized, and life free from disease, and incorruption, 
and all that is of a like nature. This 
description is, I think, intended symbolically rather 
than literally ; for never yet have trees of life or of 
understanding appeared on earth, nor is it likely that 
they will appear hereafter. No, Moses evidently 
signifies by the pleasaunce the ruling power of the 
soul which is full of countless opinions, as it might be 
of plants; and by the tree of life he signifies 
reverence toward God, the greatest of the virtues, 
by means of which the soul attains to immortality ; 
while by the tree that is cognisant of good and evil 
things he signifies moral prudence, the virtue that 
occupies the middle position, and enables us to dis- 
tinguish things by nature contrary the one to the 
other. LV. Having set up these standards 
in the soul, He watched, as a judge might, to see to 
which it would tend. And when He saw it inclining 
to wickedness, and making light of holiness and godly 
fear, out of which comes the winning of immortal 
life, He cast it forth, as we might expect, and drove it 
from the pleasaunce, giving the soul which com- 
mitted offences that defy the healer’s skill, no hope 
of a subsequent return, inasmuch as the reason given 
for their deception® was in a high degree blame- 
worthy. This we must not leave unexplained. It 
is said that in olden time the venomous earthborn 
crawling thing could send forth a man’s voice, and 
that one day it approached the wife of the first man 
and upbraided her for her irresoluteness and ex- 
cessive scrupulosity in delaying and hesitating to 
pluck a fruit most beauteous to behold and most 
luscious to taste, and most useful into the bargain, 
since by its means she would have power to recognize 
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things good and evil. It is said that she, without 
looking into the suggestion, prompted by a mind 
devoid of steadfastness and firm foundation, gave her 
consent and ate of the fruit, and gave some of it to 
her husband ; this instantly brought them out of a 
state of simplicity and innocence into one of wicked- 
ness: whereat the Father in anger appointed for 
them the punishments that were fitting. For their 
conduct well merited wrath, inasmuch as they had 
passed by the tree of life immortal, the consumma- 
tion of virtue, from which they could have gathered 
an existence long and happy. Yet they chose that 
fleeting and mortal existence which is not an exist- 
ence but a period of time full of misery. 

LVI. Now these are no mythical fictions, such as 
poets and sophists delight in, but modes of making 
ideas visible, bidding us resort to allegorical inter- 
pretation guided in our renderings by what lies 
beneath the surface. Following a probable conjec- 
ture one would say that the serpent spoken of is a 
fit symbol of pleasure, because in the first place he 
is an animal without feet sunk prone upon his belly ; 
secondly because he takes clods of earth as food ; 
thirdly because he carries in his teeth the venom 
with which it is his nature to destroy those whom 
he has bitten. The lover of pleasure is exempt from 
none of these traits, for he is so weighted and dragged 
downwards that it is with difficulty that he lifts up 
his head, thrown down and tripped up by intem- 
perance: he feeds not on heavenly nourishment, 
which wisdom by discourses and doctrines proffers to 
lovers of contemplation, but on that which comes up 
out of the earth with the revolving seasons, and 
which produces drunkenness, daintiness, and greedi- 
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Kal Aaipapytae, <at> Tas yaorpos éemufupias 
ali efia id aoa Kal dvappirilovaa [Kal dvopa- 
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UTroAetmeo Bau TOV eUTpemaevTw TTOLOULEVOS. 
ofev ody iyrrov dpews €v Tots ddobow emupepeTau 
159 TOV idv: ovToL yap elow dadnotias dmnpeTau Kal 
Urroupyot, mavd doa. mpos edwdny TEMVOVTES TE 
Kal Acaivovtes, Kal TO ev TmP@TOV yAwTTH Tapa- 
d.ddvTes Th xvdAovs dixalovon mpos émikptow, 
[39] evretta Oe pdpuyye | ouricov d€ dyreT pio. davatades 
dice. Kai toBddrov, dre méduv ovK evdexomevanv 
dua THY TOV eT ELOLOVT COV dhopav,  yiverar mpw 
160 eSicpacbjvar TA TpOoTEpa. peony 5° dvOpubmevov 
Ogus déyeTat mpotecban, dvoTt _buptous Bre ppLaxous 
Kal mpoaywvrorats 700v7) XpHTa THY emryreAevav 
Kal mpooraciay adriis dveynpoow, ot ToAUaow 
avadiodoKew OTL TavTWY TO KpaTOS avira 
puxpay Te Kat peydAwrv, ovdevos dmeEnpyuevov TO 
16] TaparTray LVII. aA at te mparau 
TOU AppEevos mpos TO OnjAv ovvodot Eevayov é Exovow 
noovny, at Te o7opal Kal yevéoets dia TAVTNS 
ouvioTavrat, Tad TE Yyervwpeva ovdEevi TmpMTOV 
@ Cf. De Somniis i. 49 ey Kixdtw <kwdv> Tepiayer Ti 
Keparry. 
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ness. These, causing the cravings of the belly to 
burst out and fanning them into flame, make the 
man a glutton, while they also stimulate and stir up 
the stings of his sexual lusts. For he licks his lips 
over the labour of caterers and confectioners, and 
twisting his head @ about all round strains to catch 
some of the steam and savour of the delicacies. 
Whenever he beholds a richly spread table, he flings 
down his whole person and tumbles upon the dishes 
set out, eager to devour all at once. His aim is not 
to sate his hunger, but to leave nothing that has 
been set before him undevoured. Hence we see 
that no less than the serpent he carries his poison 
in his teeth. These are the agents and ministers of 
excess, cutting and chewing all eatables, handing 
them over first to the tongue, the judge of savours, 
for its decision, then to the gullet. Immoderate 
eating is by its nature deadly and poisonous, for 
what is eaten has no chance of being assimilated, 
owing to the rush of the fresh viands which takes 
place before those already swallowed have been 
digested. Again the serpent is said to emit a human 
voice.” This is because pleasure employs ten thousand 
champions and defenders, who have undertaken to 
look after her and stand up for her, and who dare to 
spread the doctrine that she has assumed universal 
sovereignty over small and great, and that no one 
whatever is exempt therefrom. LVII. And 
certainly the first approaches of the male to the 
female have pleasure to guide and conduct them, 
and it is through pleasure that begetting and the 
coming of life is brought about, and the offspring is 


& See App. p. 476. 
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olxevodobar mépuev  TavTn, xXalpovra ev 
Hdov7, THY 8° evavtiav adyndova dvoxEepatvorTa’ 
jTapo Kal dvaxhaterat TO Bpedos dmoxunbev, 
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Kara Pépos vopots, ob rept Cour eypaipev ad TE 
xp7) tmpoodéepecdar kal TovvavTiov, émrawéeoa pa- 
\oTa TOV Opropaynv emucaAodpevov (Lev. xi. 22) 
—€pmreTov 6 eoriy EXOV avwTrepw onedy TOV 
TOO@V, ols amo yhs TEPUKE moav Kat JET EW pov 
aipeobat Kabdmep TO Ta aKptouwv yevos—* O yap 
Opropaxns ovdev GAA’ 7 ovpBoruKads eyKpareva 
elvai por Soxet, paxynv axalatperov Kal TOAELOV 
domrov8ov exdépouca Tos dxpaciav Kat noovyy: 
n pev yap evTéAevay Kat dAuyodetav Kal OcoV 
avayKatov diavotipw Kal ceuv@ Biw dvadepovTws 
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naturally at home with nothing sooner than pleasure, 
delighting in it and feeling distress at pain its con- 
trary. This is why the infant when born actually 
weeps aloud, chilled most likely by the cold all round 
it; for when, leaving a place of fiery warmth in the 
womb, which for a long time it has tenanted, it 
suddenly issues into the air, a cold and unaccustomed 
place, it is taken aback and utters cries, a most clear 
sign of its pain and its annoyance at suffering. And 
they tell us that every living creature hastens after 
pleasure as its most necessary and essential end, and 
man above all : for while other creatures seek pleasure 
only through taste and the organs of reproduction, 
man does so through the other senses as well, pur- 
suing with ears and eyes all such sights and sounds 
as can afford delight. A very great deal 
more is said in praise of pleasure, and of the great 
closeness of its connexion and kinship with living 
creatures. LVIIJ. But what has now been said is 
enough to show why the serpent seemed to utter a 
human voice. It is for this reason, I think, that even 
in the detailed laws, where the lawgiver writes about 
animals, laying down which may be eaten and which 
may not, he especially praises the “ snake-fighter ”’ 
as it is called (Lev. xi. 22). This is a reptile with legs 
above its feet, with which it springs from the ground 
and lifts itself into the air like a grasshopper. For 
the snake-fighter is, I think, nothing but a symbolic 
representation of self-control, waging a fight that 
ance and pleasure. Self-control welcomes beyond 
measure simplicity and abstemiousness and so much 
as is requisite for a severe and lofty mode of life ; 
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domderar, Se Tmeprepyiav Kal moAvtéXevay, 6 
xhdijs Kal Opiipews airva yiverau puyyn Kal 
owpare, du av THY vmaitiov Kat Oavarou xaAe- 
mwtépav Cwnv mapa Tots ed dpovotor ovuBeBnKe 
yiveobat. 

LIX. Tas de yonretas Kal amdaTas avrhs dovy 
TO pev avdpt ov TOALG mpoagepey, TH Oe yuvaukt 
Kat | dua TavTyS exeivy, TAVU _Tpoopuars Kal 
edOvBdrws: év Hiv yap dvSpos pev exer Adyov 6 
voos, yuvauKos 5 ataOnors ndovn Oé€ T pore pas 
evTvyxave Kal evopirct tats atcOycect, bv av 
Kal TOV HyEenova vovv pevaricer émrevoav yap 
EKAOTN Tov aicOncewy Tots PiArpors _abrhs 
drraxOH, Xaipovoar Tots MpoTEvopevots, €7Tl Xpw- 
pdtwv pev Kal oXnEaTwv TrouctAiaus oysis, ert 
d€ peavey eupedctaus dco7} ev d5€ yvAdv yovTnoL 
yedous, Kav Tals Tov dvabupucpevoy OTL@V 
eVWwoiats dogppyats, defdpevar Ta d@pa Oepa- 
Tawlowy TpdTov Mpoopepovow oia deomdTn TH 
Aoytou@, mapaKAntov emayopevar mevOw epi 
Tob pydev amwoacbar TO mapdmav: 6 8° adtixa 
deXcacbeis tayKoos avi’ nyeuovos Kat dobXos 
avtt SeomrdToU Kal avTi moXiTov duyas Kai OvyTos 
avr’ aBavdrouv yivetar. auvodws yap ovK ayvon- 
Téov OTL, ota eTapis Kal padyas ovoa., nOOVv?) 
yArixerau Tuxely epaotob Kal [Lact pomrovs avatnrel, 
bu Ov ToOTOv dyKuoTpevoeTau* pLaoTpo7revouact 8° 
avTH Kal mpogevotar Tov ep@vra aiabnoets, ds 
deXcdcaca padiws dbanyayeTo Tov vodv, @ Ta 
davévTa €KTOS elow KopiCovoa diayyéAdovar 
Kal é€mldEelKVUVTaL, TOUS TUTOUS EKdOTWY evodpa- 
yilopevar, Kal TO Opowov evepyalopevat mdabos: 
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intemperance gives a like welcome to superfluity 
and extravagance, which induce softness and volupt- 
uousness in soul and body, and these result in the 
culpable life, the life that in the view of right-minded 
people is worse than death. 

LIX. Pleasure does not venture to bring her wiles 
and deceptions to bear on the man, but on the woman, 
and by her means on him. This is a telling and well- 
made.point : for in us mind corresponds to man, the 
senses to woman ; and pleasure encounters and holds 
parley with the senses first, and through them cheats 
with her quackeries the sovereign mind itself: for 
when each sense has been subjugated to her sorceries, 
delighting in what she proffers, the sense of sight in 
variegated colours and shapes, that of hearing in 
harmonious sounds, that of taste in delicate savours, 
and that of scent.in the fragrance of perfumes which 
it inhales, then all of them receive the gifts and offer 
them like handmaids to the Reason as to a master, 
bringing with them Persuasion to plead that it reject 
nothing whatever. Reason is forthwith ensnared 
and becomes a subject instead of a ruler, a slave 
instead of a master, an alien instead of a citizen, and 
a mortal instead of an immortal. In a word we must 
never lose sight of the fact that Pleasure, being a 
courtesan and a wanton, eagerly desires to meet with 
a lover, and searches for panders, by whose means she 


shall get one on her hook. It is the senses that act: 


as panders for her and procure the lover. When she 
has ensnared these she easily brings the Mind under 
her control. To it, dwelling within us, the senses 
convey the things seen without, reporting them fully 
and making them manifest, impressing on it the 
forms of the several objects, and producing in it 
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the corresponding affection. For it resembles wax, 
and receives the images that reach it through the 
senses, by which it apprehends material substances, 
being incapable, as I have said before, of doing this 
by itself. 

LX. Those who were the first to become slaves to 
a passion grievous and hard to heal at once had 
experience of the wages paid by Pleasure. The 
woman incurred the violent woes of travail-pangs, 
and the griefs which come one after another all 
through the remainder of life. Chief among them 
are all those that have to do with children at birth 
and in their bringing up, in sickness and in health, in 
good fortune and evil fortune. In the next place she 
tasted deprivation of liberty, and the authority of the 
husband at her side, whose commands she must 
perforce obey. The man, in his turn, incurred 
labours and distress in the unceasing sweat of his 
brow to gain the necessaries of life. He was without 
those good things which the earth had been taught 
to bear of itself independently of all skill in the 
husbandman. His life was spent in unbroken toils 
in the pursuit of food and livelihood to save him from 
perishing by famine. For I imagine that, Just as sun 
and moon always give their light after once for all 
being bidden to do so when the universe was first 
created, and continue to keep the divine ordinance 
for no other reason than that evil has been sent into 
exile far away from heaven’s frontiers ; even so would 
earth’s deep and fertile soil, unaided by the skill of 
agricultural labourers, bear rich abundance as the 
seasons come round. As it is, when evil began to get 
the better of the virtues, the ever-flowing springs of 
the bounties of God were closed, that they might not 
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bring supplies to those felt to be undeserving of them. 
If the human race had had to undergo the fitting 
penalty, it must needs have been wiped out by reason 
of its ingratitude to God its benefactor and preserver. 
But He being merciful took pity on it and moderated 
the punishment, suffering the race to continue, but 
no longer as before supplying it with food ready to 
its hand, that men might not, by indulging the twin 
evils of idleness and satiety, wax insolent in wrong- 
doing. LXI. Such is the life of those who 
at the outset are in enjoyment of innocence and sim- 
plicity of character, but later on prefer vice to virtue. 


By his account of the creation of the world of 
which we have spoken Moses teaches us among many 
other things five that are fairest and best of all. 

Firstly that the Deity is and has been 
from eternity. This with a view to atheists, some 
of whom have hesitated and have been of two minds 
about His eternal existence, while the bolder sort 
have carried their audacity to the point of declaring 
that the Deity does not exist at all, but that it is a 
mere assertion of men obscuring the truth with myth 
and fiction. Secondly, that God is one. 
This with a view to the propounders of polytheism, 
who do not blush to transfer from earth to heaven 
mob-rule, that worst of evil polities. 

Thirdly, as I have said already, that the world came 
into being. This because of those who think that 
it is without beginning and eternal, who thus assign 
to God no superiority at all. Yourthly, 
that the world too is one as well as its Maker, who 
made His work like Himself in its uniqueness, who 
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used up for the creation of the whole all the material 
that exists ; for it would not have been a whole had 
it not been formed and consisted of parts that were 
wholes. For there are those who suppose that there 
are more worlds than one, while some think that they 
are infinite in number. Such men are themselves 
in very deed infinitely lacking in knowledge of things 
which it is right good to know. Fifthly, 
that God also exercises forethought on the world’s 
behalf. For that the Maker should care for the 
thing made is required by the laws and ordinances 
of Nature, and it is in accordance with these that 
parents take thought beforehand for children. 

He that has begun by learning these things 
with his understanding rather than with his hearing, 
and has stamped on his soul impressions of truths so 
marvellous and priceless, both that God is and is 
from eternity, and that He that really 1s is One, 
and that He has made the world and has made it one 
world, unique as Himself is unique, and that He ever 
exercises forethought for His creation, will lead a life 
of bliss and blessedness, because he has a character 
moulded by the truths that piety and _ holiness 
enforce. 
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ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION TO BOOK I. 


In 1-18 Philo deals with Gen. ii. 1-3, which tells 
first of the completion of Heaven and Earth. He 
takes these to mean the originals of Mind and 
Sense-perception, and bases on the Greek version 
a contrast between the numbers 6 and 7, making 
the former represent things earthly, and the latter 
things heavenly. | 

In Gen. ii. 2 he finds the origin of Mind and Sense- 
perception ascribed first to a Book and then to a Day, 
both Book and Day signifying the Mind or Reason 
of God. (19-21.) 

In the repetition of the word “ field ’’ in Gen. ii. 5, 
he sees two fields yielding, respectively, what is 
intellectually and what is sensibly perceptible: in 
the rain the power given to the senses of appre- 
hending objects presented to them, a power not 
needed when material objects did not exist, and 
in whose absence the Mind is without employment. 
(22-27.) 

Gen. ii. 6 tells how Mind, the “ spring,’’ waters 
the senses, “the face of the earth,’ and shows the 
interdependence of Mind, Sense-perception, and 
object of sense, and the dependence of Mind on 
God; as well as the superiority of the living creature 
in being able to take in and go out to external 
object. (28-30.) 
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Going on to Gen. ii.’ 7, he contrasts the earthy man, 
moulded of clay by the Divine Artificer, with the 
heavenly Man, stamped with the image of God, 
and dwells on the change wrought in the former 
by the inbreathing of Life. He then answers four 
questions. 

To the question why the Divine Breath is given, 
not to the heavenly, but to the earthy Man, he answers 
(a) that God loves to give, even to the imperfect ; (6) 
that the inbreathing is on a par with the enjoining of 
a ‘‘ positive ’’ duty, which is a duty only because it is 
enjoined. 

To the question as to the meaning of “ inbreathed ” 
he answers that it is a pregnant term for “ in- 
spired,”’ and that its aim is to enable us to conceive 
of God. 

To the question why the inbreathing is “ into the 
face,” he answers (a) that the face is the part where 
the senses are chiefly situated; (6) that the face 
represents the mind, which acts as God’s deputy in 
inspiring organs and senses. Such was Moses to 
Pharaoh. He is thus led to speak of God’s use of 
agents. Lastly, he says that zvoy intimates a less 
powerful gift than would have been intimated by 
mvevpa., (31-42.) 

We now come to Gen. ii. 8. God planting a 
Garden shows earthly wisdom to be a copy of heavenly 
wisdom, for it means God causing excellence to strike 
root on earth. The “ Garden ” is Virtue. ‘‘ Eden” 
tells of its luxuriant yield of happiness. It is “ to- 
ward the sunrising,” for right reason or virtue ever 
rises to dispel darkness. Man is placed in the 
Garden “to tend it,’ ze. to give his whole mind 
to virtue. 
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God planting does not justify man in planting a 
grove by the altar, which is forbidden in Deut. xvi. 
21, for (a2) man cannot, like God, plant virtues in the 
soul ; (6) a grove contains some wild trees ; (c) what 
is prohibited is planting “to ourselves”’ (cf. 2nd 
Commandment). 

It is somewhat startling to be told that the Man 
placed in the Garden in Gen. ii. 15 is not the Man of 
Gen. ii. 8, but the Man of Gen. i. 27. Only the latter 
can till and guard the virtues. The former sees them 
only to be driven from them. The one is “ made,” 
the other is “ moulded.”’ The Man of ii. 8 has but 
facility in apprehending (as is signified by the words 
“placed in the Garden ’’). The Man of ii. 15 has 
also persistence in doimg (“‘ to till it ’’), and tenacity 
in keeping (“‘ to guard it ’’). (43-55.) 

Gen. ii. 9 tells of the Trees, which are particular 
virtues, and their activities. Theoretical virtue is 
denoted by “ fair to behold ” ; practical virtue by: 
“good for food.’”” The Tree of Life is goodness, 
virtue, not (as physicians might suppose) the heart. 
It is “in the midst of the Garden.” Where “ the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil ”’ is, we are 
not told. Actually it is in the Garden, virtually 
outside it, for our dominant part is actually in God's 
Garden through receiving the impress of goodness, 
virtually outside by receiving that of wickedness. 
Just so, my body can be here, my mind elsewhere. 
(56-62.) 

The theme of Gen. ii. 10-14 is the Rivers. The four 
Rivers are the particular Virtues, effluxes of generic 
Virtue, the River that issues from “‘ Eden,’ which is 
the Wisdom or Reason of God. ‘‘ Heads ”’ implies 
the sovereignty of the Virtues: ‘separated ” ; 
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their limited, defining, action. ‘“‘ Pheison”’ is Pru- 
dence, God’s fairest treasure, gleaming like gold, and 
encircling ‘‘ Evilat ’’ or Graciousness. ‘“‘ Geon’’ is 
Courage, beleaguering Ethiopia, which is Lowness 
or Cowardice. “ Tigris ’’ is Self-mastery, set against 
‘ Assyria,’ the directing force claimed by Desire. 
Prudence, Courage, and Self-mastery occupy places 
in the soul corresponding to their spheres of action 
in the body, head, breast, and abdomen, the seats 
of Reason, High Spirit, and Lust. ‘ Euphrates ” 
(= fruitfulness) is Justice, or the harmony of the 
three parts of the soul. 

We are then shown another way of reaching the 
same truth about the four Rivers. “ Pheison”’ 
signifies “‘ change of mouth,” 2.e. transformation of 
speech into action, the true sign of Prudence. 
‘“ Evilat ’’ signifies “in travail,’ as Folly in its 
futility always is. (63-76.) 

The next eight sections (Gen. ii. 12) are a Note 
on the Gold and Precious Stones. Prudence, the 
gold, is still God’s, Philo taking “ where ”’ (0d) as 
‘““whose’’. “ The gold of that land” is universal, 
as distinguished from particular, Prudence, and to 
it belongs the epithet “good.” The “ruby” and 
the “ emerald ”’ represent respectively having and 
exercising good sense. Or the. two stones are, 
perhaps, Judah and Issachar, representing, the 
one, thankfulness, the other, noble deeds. So in the 
High-priestly robes, the ruby must, from its position, 
have borne the name of Judah, and the sapphire 
that of Issachar. “Stone” is not added after 
“ruby, because praise and thanksgiving lift a man 
out of himself and all that is of earth. Red befits 
Judah, green Issachar. (77-84.) 
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Now comes a short Note on Compassing (Gen. ii. 


11 and 13). “ Pheison’”’ and “ Geon” are said to 
““compass ’’ countries, for Prudence and Courage 
enclose and capture Folly and Cowardice. “ Tigris ”’ 


is said to be “ over against the Assyrians,” for Self- 
mastery can but face and fight Pleasure. “ Eu- 
phrates,”’ or Justice, neither encircles nor withstands 
but makes awards. (85-87). 

In 88f. we see the heavenly Man, the Man 
whom God had ‘“ made” not “ moulded,’ placed 
in the garden. This pure and less material Mind 
is set amid the Virtues (“plants”) to practise 
(‘‘ till’) and remember (“‘ guard ”’) them. 

The remainder of the treatise deals with the in- 
junction to “ Adam ” in Gen. ii. 16 ff. 

Since “‘ Adam,” a name not self-imposed, signifies 
“earth,” probably the “moulded, earthy man” 
is meant. Moreover the heavenly Man needs no 
injunction to till and guard ; still less does he need 
prohibition or exhortation. 

The commana is given by “the Lord God.” 
Obedience to the “ Lord” or ‘ Master’ prepares 
us for boons from “ God ” the ‘ Benefactor.’ So in 
Gen. iii. 23 punishment is inflicted by ‘“ the Lord 
God ”’ in kind severity. 

‘* Every tree ”’ signifies all virtues. The addition 
of “ feedingly ” to “ eat” signifies spiritual mastica- 
tion. Eating represents perfunctory obedience : 
“ feeding on,” thoughtful, hearty obedience. 

Anent the position of the Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil, illustrations of actual and virtual 
presence are given in 100. 

The fact that the prohibition is addressed to more 
than one is explained by saying that (a) inferior men 
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are very numerous; (b) the inferior man devoid of 
concentration is not a unity. 

The treatise ends with the drawing of a distinc- 
tion between the death which all die and the death 
of the soul. 


NOMON IEPON AAAHTOPIAD 
TQN META THN EZAHMEPON TO 
WPQTON 


" Kat ouvereAcobnoay 6 ee Kal 7) v7 
Kal mas 6 KOo[os avray (Gen. 11. 1). vod Kat 
atcOncews yéveow elmer mada, viv 87) dporepewv 
Teheiwow Svacuviornow. oure d€ vodVv TOV aTopLoV 
OUTE aicOnow THhv ev pepe mépas etAndévar dyoir, 
arr’ idéas, THY pev vod, THY be aicbncews: OUpL- 
Boduxds pev yap TOV voov ovpavov, é7edn at 
vonral pvaets ev ovpav@, THY be aicOyow Kade ynv, 
OTt ovoTacw owpaToedy Kat yewdeorépav edaxev 
atcOnors: KOopos O€ vow perv Ta aGowpaTa Kal 
vonta mavtTa, atoOnoews Sé€ Ta evowpaTa Kal 
ooa ouvoduis atcOnrd. 

2 II. “ Kai ouveréhecev 6 O Jeds ™ NEP TH EKTY 
[44] Ta | € epya avTou a emoinoen ” ' (Gen. li. 2). eunDes 
Tavu 0 olecBau e€ nuepars 7 Kalddov yxpovw 
yeyoveva TOV K Oapov’ dua TU OTe 7Gs xpovos 
HeEp@v Kal VUKTOY €OTL ovornpa, Tabra dé 
nAtov Kivnots brep yy Kai bao yhv idvros e&& 


1 
[43] 


@ xéouos="* order’? or ‘‘ world.”? Philo takes it in the 
latter sense. E.V. ‘‘ host.” 
® 6th. So uxx. E.V. 7th. 
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ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF GENESIS IL., III. 


BOOK I . 


I. “‘ And the heaven and the earth and all their 
world were completed’ (Gen. ii. 1). He had 
already told of the creation of mind and sense- 
perception ; he now fully sets forth the consumma- 
tion of both. He does not say that either the 
individual mind or the particular sense-perception 
have reached completion, but that the originals have 
done so, that of mind and that of sense-perception. 
For using symbolical language he calls the mind 
heaven, since heaven is the abode of natures dis- 
cerned only by mind, but sense-perception he calls 
earth, because sense-perception possesses a com- 
position of a more earthly and body-like sort. 
“ World,’’¢ in the case of mind, means all incorporeal 
things, things discerned by mind alone: in the case 
of sense-perception it denotes things in bodily form 
and generally whatever sense perceives. 

II. ““ And God finished on the sixth® day His 
works which He had made ”’ (Gen. ii. 2). It is quite 
foolish to think that the world was created in six 
days or in a space of time at all. Why? Because 
every period of time is a series of days and nights, 
and these can only be made such by the movement 
of the sun as it goes over and under the earth: but 
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@ See App. p. 477. 
> Aristotle, Ethics iii. 1. 6, and Grant’s note. 
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the sun is a part of heaven, so that time is confessedly 
more recent than the world. It would therefore be 
correct to say that the world was not made in time, 
but that time was formed by means of the world, for 
it was heaven’s movement that was the index of the 
nature of time. When, then, Moses says, “ He 
finished His work on the sixth day,’”’ we must under- 
stand him to be adducing not a quantity of days, but 
a perfect number, namely six, since it is the first that 
is equal to the sum of its own fractions 4, }, and 3, and 
is produced by the multiplication of two unequal 
factors,* 2x3; and see, the numbers 2 and 3 have 
left behind the incorporeal character that belongs 
to 1, 2 being an image of matter, and being parted 
and divided as that is, while 3 is the image of a solid 
body, for the solid is patient of a threefold division. 
Nay more, the number 6 is akin to the movements of 
animals provided with instrumental limbs,’ for the 
body equipped with such instruments is so con- 
stituted by nature that it can move in six directions, 
forwards and backwards, upwards and downwards, 
to the right and to the left. Moses’ wish, therefore, 
is to exhibit alike the things created of mortal kind 
and those that are incorruptible as having been 
formed in a way corresponding to their proper 
numbers. As I have just said, he makes mortal 
things parallel with the number six, the happy and 
blessed things with the number seven. 

First of all, then, on the seventh day the Creator, 
having brought to an end the formation of mortal 
things, begins the shaping of others more divine. 
IfI. For God never leaves off making, but even as 
it is the property of fire to burn and of snow to chill, 
so it is the property of God to make: nay more so 
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* Eurip. fr. 839. 


’ 8-16. Of. De Op. 89-128. 
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by far, inasmuch as He is to all besides the source 
of action. Excellently, mOECOves: does Moses say 
“caused to rest’ not ‘“‘rested’’; for He causes to 
rest that which, though actually not in operation, 
is apparently making, but He Himself never ceases 
making. For this reason Moses adds after ‘ He 
caused to rest’ the words “from what He had 
begun.” For whereas things produced by human 
arts when finished stand still and remain as they are, 
the products of divine skill, when completed, begin 
again to move ; for their endings are the beginnings 
of other things, as the end of day is the beginning of 
night, and the openings of a month and of a year 
must naturally be regarded as limits which close 
those which have elapsed: birth again is accom- 
plished through other things decaying, and decay 
through fresh births, showing the truth of the saying : 


Naught that is born doth ever die, 
Its severed parts together fly, 
And yield another shape.? 


IV. > Nature takes delight in the number seven. 
Thus there are seven planets, the counterpoise to the 
uniform movement of the fixed stars. It is in seven 
stars that the bear reaches completeness, and gives 
rise not to commerce only but to fellowship and unity 
among men. The changes of the moon, again, occur 
by sevens : this is the luminary most sympathetic to 
earthly matters. And such changes as Nature pro- 
duces in the atmosphere, she effects mainly by the 
influence of figures dominated by seven.* Indeed, 


¢ The reference is to the Planets (De Op. 113), to the 
Pleiades (115), whose settings and risings rule sowing and 
reaping, and to the Equinoxes (116). The subject of épydferat 
is ) pvots at the opening of the section. 
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all that concerns us mortals has a divine origin drawn 
from heaven and is for our weal when its movement 
is ruled by seven. Who does not know that seven 
months’ infants come to the birth, while those that 
have taken a longer time, remaining in the womb 
eight months, are as a rule still-born ? And they say 
that man becomes a reasoning being during his first 
seven years, by which time he is already capable of 
expressing ordinary nouns and verbs through having 
acquired the reasoning faculty ; and that during his 
second period of seven. years he reaches complete 
consummation ; consummation meaning the power 
of reproducing his like; for at about the age of 
fourteen we are able to beget offspring like ourselves. 
The third period of seven years, again, is the end of 
growth, for till the age of twenty-one years men 
increase in height, and by many this time is called his 
prime. [Turthermore the unreasoning side of the 
soul consists of seven parts, five senses, and the organ 
of speech, and the genital organ. The body again 
has seven movements, six mechanical, the seventh 
circular. Seven also are the internal organs, stomach, 
heart, spleen, liver, hing, two kidneys. Of equal 
number in like number are the divisions of the bobdy— 
head, neck, bredst, hands, belly, abdomen, feet. 
And the face, the living creature’s noblest part, is 
pierced by seven apertures, by two eyes, and two 
ears, as many nostrils, and the mouth, which make 
up seven. The excrements are seven—tears, mucus, 
spittle, seed, superfluities discharged by two ducts, 
and the sweat that oozes from all over the body. 
Once again in diseases the seventh is the most 
critical day. And the monthly purgings of women 
extend to seven days. V. The power 
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of this number reaches also to the most beneficent 
of the arts: in grammar, for instance, the best and 
most effective of the letters, namely the vowels, are 
seven in number: in music we may fairly call the 
seven-stringed lyre the best of instruments, because 
the enharmonic genus, which as we know is the most 
dignified of those used in melodies, is best brought 
out when that instrument renders it. Sevenfold are 
the modulations in pronunciation—acute, grave, 
circumflex, aspirated and unaspirated, long, short. 
Further, seven is the first number after the perfect 
number six, and the same in some sort with the 
number one. Whereas other numbers within the 
decade are either produced by or produce those 
within the decade and the decade itself, the number 
seven neither produces any of the numbers within 
the decade nor is produced by any. By reason of 
this the Pythagoreans, indulging in myth, liken 
seven to the motherless and ever-virgin Maiden, 
because neither was she born of the womb nor shall 
she ever bear. 

VI. “He rested? therefore on the seventh day 
from all His works which He had made ”’ (Gen. ii. 2). 
This is as much as to say that God ceases moulding 
the masses that are mortal, whenever He begins 
to make those that are divine and in keeping with 
the nature of seven. But the interpretation of the 
statement in accordance with its bearing on human 
life and character is this, that, whenever there comes 
upon the soul the holy Reason of which Seven is the 
keynote, six together with all mortal things that the 
soul seems to make therewith comes to a stop. 

VII. “‘ And God blessed the seventh day and 


¢ Literally, ‘* caused to rest.” 
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18 YloTos aytos. opbas obv egy, ore THY eBdouny 
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evAdynoe Te Kal nylacey, “OTe ev avTy karémavoev 
amo mavTwy TOV epywv avrod av Tip§aTo Tovety O 
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VII. “‘ Atrn 1 BiBdros yevécews odpavod Kat 
ys, Ore eyévero”’ (Gen. ii. 4). od70s 6 KaTa 





@ Philo dwells on the connexion between ev’\oyeiv (lit. “say 
well done” or “well be it,” e@) and evAéytoros (‘‘ happy 
in the use of reason or of speech’) and builds an ethical 
interpretation of the Pa on this connexion. 

> See Numb. vi. 2. 

¢ Such is Philo’s interpretation of the Nazirite touching 
a corpse. 

¢ “Not reckoned” (ddoyos) suggests ‘not taken into 
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hallowed it” (Gen. ii. 3). God both blesses and 


forthwith makes holy the dispositions set in motion in 
harmony with the seventh and truly Divine light, for 
closely akin are the character that is charged with 
benediction? and the character that is holy. That 
is why, when treating of him who has vowed the 
great vow,? he says that, if a change suddenly befall 
him and defile his mind,° he shall no longer be holy, 
but “the preceding days are not reckoned.”? Rightly 
enough, for the character that is not holy is vile, of 
no account, so that the character well accounted 
of is holy. Rightly, then, did he say that God both 
blessed and hallowed the seventh day, “ because in 
it He ceased @ from all His works which God began 
to make” (Gen. ii. 3). But the reason why the 
man that guides himself in accordance with the 
seventh and perfect light is both of good under- 
standing’ and holy, is that the formation of things 
mortal ceases with this day’s advent. [*or, indeed, 
the matter stands thus; when that most brilliant 
and truly divine light of virtue has dawned, the 
creation of that whose nature is of the contrary kind 
comes toastop. But we pointed out that God when 
ceasing or rather causing to cease, does not cease 
making, but begins the creating of other things, 
since He is not a mere artificer, but also Father of 
the things that are coming into being.? 

VIII. “ This book is that of the origin of heaven 
and earth, when it came into being” (Gen. ii. 4). 
account’ (d\éy.oros), which is the direct opposite of ‘‘ well 
accounted of,’ a meaning that might be given to evAdyioTos. 

¢ Strictly ‘“‘ caused to cease.” 

* Or “ blessed.” 


9 This ceaseless action of God as Father, by the operation 
of the all-permeating Spirit, Philo finds implied in Gen. ii. 3. 
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* Philo can identify the Book with Reason, since \éyos 
can mean Reason as well as Word. 

» «Sense-perception’’ has its function in the material 
sphere. It cannot strictly be spoken of as acting in the 
domain of mind or pure intellect. 
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(That is to say): ‘* This perfect Reason,? moving in 
accord with the number 7, is the primal origin both 
of mind ordering itself after the original patterns, 
and of sense-perception in the domain of mind ® (if 
the expression is permissible) ordering itself after 
those originals.”” ‘‘ Book ’’ is Moses’ name for the 
Reason of God, in which have been inscribed and 
engraved the formation of all else. But that you 
may not suppose that the Deity makes anything in 
definite periods of time, but may know that to mortal 
kind the process of creation is unobserved, un- 
descried, incomprehensible, he adds, ‘““ When it came 
into being,” not defining ‘‘ when ”’ by a determining 
limit, for the things that come into being under the 
hand of the First Cause come into being with no 
determining limit. There is an end, then, of the 
notion that the universe came into being in six days. 
IX. ‘‘ In the day in which God made the heaven 
and’ the earth and every green thing of the field 
before it appeared upon the earth and all grass of the 
field before it sprang up; for God had not sent rain 
on the earth, and there was no man to till the earth ” 
(Gen. ii. 4, 5). Above he has called this day a book, 
for he delineates the creation of heaven and earth as 
wrought in both: for by His own supremely manifest 
and far-shining Reason God makes both of them, both 
the original of the mind, which in symbolic language 
he calls “ heaven,”’ and the original of sense-percep- 
tion, to which by a figure he gave the name of 
“earth.” And he compares the original of the 
mind and the original of sense-perception to two 
fields ; for they bear fruit, the mind all that is done 
in thinking, sense-perception all that is done in per- 
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ceiving. What he means is something of this sort. 
As before the particular and individual mind there 
subsists a certain original as an archetype and 
pattern of it, and again before the particular 
sense-perception, a certain original of sense-percep- 
tion related to the particular as a seal making im- 
pression is to the form which it makes; just so, 
before the individual objects of intellectual percep- 
tion came into being, there was existing as a genus 
the ‘ intellectually-perceptible ’ itself, by participa- 
tion in which the name has been given to the members 
of the genus; and before the individual objects of 
sense-perception came into existence, there was 
existing as a genus the “sensibly-perceptible ’ 
itself, by sharing in whose being all other objects of 
sense have become such. ‘“‘ Green of the field,” 
then, is what he terms the “ intellectually-percept- 
ible ” of the mind ; for as in a field the green things 
spring up and bloom, even so the ‘ intellectually- 
perceptible ’ is a growth springing from the mind. 
Before, then, the particular ‘ intellectually-percept- 
ible’ came into being, the Creator produces the solely 
abstract ‘ intellectually - perceptible,’ as a generic 
existence. This he rightly calls “all,” for the par- 
ticular ‘ intellectually - perceptible,’ being a frag- 
ment, is not ali, but the generic is so, being a full 
whole. X. “ And all the grass of the field ”’ 
he says, ‘‘ before it sprang up,’ that is to say, before 
the particular objects of sense sprang up, there 
existed by the Maker’s forethought the generic 
‘sensibly-perceptible,’ and that it is that he again 
calls “‘ all.” Natural enough is his comparison of the 
‘ sensibly-perceptible ’ to grass. For as grass is the 
food of a creature devoid of reason, so has the 
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‘sensibly-perceptible ’ been assigned to the un- 
reasoning part of the soul. Else why, after saying 
before “‘ green of the field,” does he go on to say, 
‘and all grass,’’ as if it were impossible for green 
of the field to come up as grass? The fact is, ‘‘ the 
green of the field ”’ is the ‘ intellectually-perceptible,’ 
an outgrowth of the mind, but the “ grass” is the 
‘sensibly-perceptible,’ it in turn being a growth of 
the unreasoning part of the soul. 

He goes on “ for God had not rained upon the earth, 
and there was no man to work the ground.” These 
words discover a deep knowledge of the laws of being. 
For if God does not shower upon the senses the means 
of apprehending objects presented to them, neither 
will the mind have anything to “‘ work”’ or take in 
hand in the field of sense-perception. For the mind 
by itself is without employment when the Cause of all 
things does not pour down, like rain and moisture, 
colours on the sight, sounds on the hearing, savours 
on the taste, and that which is proper to them on the 
other senses. But as soon as God has begun to water 
sense with objects of sense, that moment the mind 
also is found to be a tiller of rich soil, so to speak. 
The original of ‘ sense-perception ’ has no need of 
nourishment; but the nourishment of ‘ sense- 
perception, which he figuratively calls “ rain,” is the 
particular objects of sense, which of course are 
bodies; whereas an original has nothing to do 
with bodies. Thus before the creation of particular 
concrete substances, God did not rain on the original 
idea of sense-perception, which Moses calls “‘ earth,” 
and this means that He supplied it with no food: 
for indeed it was in absolutely no need whatever 
of a sensible object of perception. The 
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meaning of the words, ‘‘ and there was not a man to 
work the ground,” is this: the original idea of the 
mind did not work the original idea of sense-percep- 
tion: for my mind like yours works the sense-per- 
ception through the objects of the senses, but the 
original idea of the mind, as there was of course no 
particular body in existence .proper to it, does not 
work the original idea of ‘sense-perception’: for 
were it working, it would be working it by means of 
the objects of sense, but among original ideas there 
is no such thing as an object of sense. 

XI. “ And a spring went up out of the earth 
and watered all the face of the earth ”’ (Gen. ii. 6). 
He calls the mind a “ spring ” of the earth, and the 
senses its ‘‘ face,” because Nature, exercising fore- 
thought in all things, assigned this place to them out 
of all the body as most suitable for their special 
activities : and the mind like a spring waters the 
senses, sending to each of them the streams suitable 
to it. See then, how, like links in a chain, the 
powers of the living creature hold on to each other ; 
for mind and ‘ sense-perception ’ and object of sense 
being three, “sense-perception ’ is in the middle, 
while mind and object of sense occupy each extreme. 
But neither has the mind power to work, that is, to 
put forth its energies by way of ‘ sense-perception,’ 
unless God send the object of sense as rain upon it ; 
nor is any benefit derived from the object of sense 
when so rained down, unless, like a spring, the 
mind, extending itself to reach the ‘ sense-perception, ' 
stir it out of its repose to grasp the object presented 
to it. Thus the mind and the object of sense are 
always practising a reciprocity of giving, the one 
lying ready for sense-perception as its material, the 
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other, like a craftsman, moving sense-perception in 
the direction of the external object, to produce an 
impulse towards it. For the living creature excels 
the non-living in two respects, in the power of receiv- 
ing impressions and in the active impulse? towards 
the object producing them. The impression is pro- 
duced by the drawing nigh of the external object, 
as it stamps the mind through sense-perception ; 
while the active impulse, close of kin to the power 
aforesaid, comes about by way of the mind’s power 
of self-extension, which it exercises through sense- 
perception, and so comes into touch with the object 
presented to it, and goes towards it, striving to reach 
and seize it. 

XII. “ And God formed the man by taking clay 
from the earth, and breathed into his face a breath 
of life, and the man became a living soul ’’ (Gen. ii. 
7). There are two types of men ; the one a heavenly 
man, the other an earthly. The heavenly man, 
being made after the image of God, is altogether 
without part or lot in corruptible and terrestrial sub- 
stance ; but the earthly one was compacted out of 
the matter scattered here and there, which Moses 
calls “clay.” For this reason he says that the 
heavenly man was not moulded, but was stamped 
with the image of God; while the earthly is a 
moulded work of the Artificer, but not His off- 
spring. We must account the man made out of the 
earth to be mind mingling with, but not yet blended 
with, body. But this earthlike mind is in reality 
also corruptible, were not God to breathe into it 
a power of real life ; when He does so, it does not 
any more undergo moulding, but becomes a soul, not 
an inefficient and imperfectly formed soul, but one 
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endowed with mind and actually alive ; for he says, 
‘““man became a living soul.” XIII. 
The question might be asked, why God deemed 
the earthly and body-loving mind worthy of divine 
breath at all, but not the mind which had been 
created after the original, and after His own image ; 
in the second place,. what ‘‘ breathed in” means ; 
thirdly, why the breathing is ‘into the face”; 
fourthly, why, though he shows his knowledge of 
the word ‘ spirit ’ when he says “ and the Spirit of 
God was borne above the water’ (Gen. i. 2), he 
now says “* breath”’ not “ spirit.” In answer to the 
first query, one thing to be said is that God loves to 
give, and so bestows good things on all, even those 
who are not perfect, at the same time encouraging 
them to a zeal for virtue, and a participation in it, 
by displaying His own overflowing wealth, and how 
there is abundance even for those who will derive 
no great benefit from it. This characteristic He 
shows very clearly in other instances also. For when 
He rains upon the sea, and causes springs to gush 
forth in the depths of the desert, and waters the 
poor and rough and barren soil, pouring on it rivers 
with their overflowings, what else does He prove save 
the exceeding greatness of His own wealth and good- 
ness? This is the reason for which He created no 
soul barren of virtue, even if the exercise of it be to 
some impossible. A second thing to be 
said is this. It is His will to make compliance with 
positive ordinances part of duty. One, then, into 
whom real life had not been breathed, but who was 
without experience of virtue, when punished for 
his transgressions would have said that he is un- 
justly punished, for that it was through inexperience 
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of good that he failed in respect of it, and that the 
blame lay with Him who had failed to breathe into 
him any conception of it. Nay, he will perhaps say 
that he does not sin at all, if (as some say) involuntary 
acts and acts done in ignorance do not count as wrong 
deeds. ‘‘ Breathed into,” we note, is 
equivalent to “inspired ’’ or ‘‘ be-souled”’ the soul- 
less ; for God forbid that we should be infected with 
such monstrous folly as to think that God employs for 
inbreathing organs such as mouth or nostrils ; for 
God is not only not in the form of man, but belongs to 
no class or kind. Yet the expression clearly brings out 
something that accords with nature. For it implies 
of necessity three things, that which inbreathes, that 
which receives, that which is inbreathed : that which 
inbreathes is God, that which receives is the mind, that 
which is inbreathed is the spirit or breath. What, 
then, do we infer from these premises? A union 
of the three comes about, as God projects the power 
that proceeds from Himself through the mediant 
breath till it reaches the subject. And for what 
purpose save that we may obtain a conception of 
Him? For how could the soul have conceived of God, 
had He not breathed into it and mightily laid hold of 
it? For the mind of man would never have ventured 
to soar so high as to grasp the nature of God, had not 
God Himself drawn it up to Himself, so far as it was 
possible that the mind of man should be drawn up, 
and stamped it with the impress of the powers that are 
within the scope of its understanding. 

The breathing “into the face”’ is to be understood 
_ both physically and ethically : physically, because 
it is in the face that He set the senses ; for this part 
of the body is beyond other parts endowed with soul : 
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but ethically, on this wise. As the face is the 
dominant element in the body, so is the mind the 
dominant element of the soul: into this only does 
God breathe, whereas He does not see fit to do so with 
the other parts, whether senses or organs of utterance 
and of reproduction; for these are secondary in 
capacity. By what, then, were these also inspired ? 
By the mind, evidently. For the mind imparts to 
the portion of the soul that is devoid of reason a share 
of that which it has received from God, so that the 
mind was be-souled by God, but the unreasoning part 
by the mind. For the mind is, so to speak, God of 
the unreasoning part. In like manner he does not 
hesitate to speak of Moses as “a God to Pharaoh ” 
(Exod. vii. 1). For of the things which come into 
being some come into being both by God’s power and 
through God’s agency, while others come into being 
by God’s power but not by His agency. The most 
excellent things were made both by God and through 
God. For example, he will presently say, “‘ God 
planted a pleasaunce ”’ (Gen. ii. 8): to these the 
mind belongs; but the part devoid of reason was 
made by God's power but not by God’s agency, 
but by that of the reasonable power which rules and 
holds dominion in the soul. He uses the 
word ‘breath’ not ‘spirit,’ implying a difference 
between them ; for ‘ spirit’ is conceived of as con- 
noting strength and vigour and power, while a 
‘ breath ’ is like an air or a peaceful and gentle vapour. 
The mind that was made after the image and original 
might be said to partake of spirit, for its reasoning 
faculty possesses robustness ; but the mind that was 
made out of matter must be said to partake of the 
light and less substantial air, as of some exhalation, 
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such as those that rise from spices: for if they are 
kept and not burned for incense there is still a sweet 
perfume from them. 

XIV. “And God planted a pleasaunce in Eden 
toward the sun-rising, and placed there the man 
whom He had formed ”’ (Gen. ii. 8). By using many 
words for it Moses has already made it manifest that 
the sublime and heavenly wisdom is of many names ; 
for he calls it ‘‘ beginning ” and “‘ image” and “ vision 
of God’; and now by the planting of the pleasaunce 
he brings out the fact that earthly wisdom is a copy 
of this as of an archetype. Far be it from man’s 
reasoning to be the victim of so great impiety as to 
suppose that God tills the soil and plants pleasaunces. 
We should at once be at a loss to tell from what 
motive He could do so. Not to provide Himself with 
pleasant refreshment and comfort. Let not such 


fables even enter our mind. For not even the whole © 


world would be a place fit for God to make His abode, 
since God is His own place, and He is filled by Him- 
self, and sufficient for Himself, filling and containing 
all other things in their destitution and barrenness 
and emptiness, but Himself contained by nothing 
else, seeing that He is Himself One and the Whole. 

Well then, God sows and plants earthly 
excellence for the race of mortals as a copy and repro- 
duction of the heavenly. For pitying our race and 
noting that it is compact of a rich abundance of ills, 
He caused earthly excellence to strike root, to bring 
succour and aid to the diseases of the soul. It is, 
as I said before, a copy of the heavenly and 
archetypal excellence, to which Moses gives many 
names. Virtue is figuratively called “ pleasaunce,’’ 
and the locality specially suited to the pleasaunce 
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“Eden,” which means “luxury ”’; excellence to be 
sure has for its fit adjuncts peace and welfare and 
joy, in which true luxury consists. Again the plant- 
ing of the pleasaunce is “ towards the sun-rising,’ 
for right reason does not set nor is quenched, but its 
nature is ever to rise, and, I take it, just as the sun 
when it has risen fills the gloom of the atmosphere 
with light, so virtue also, when it has risen in the 
soul, illumines its mist and disperses its deep dark- 
ness. ‘And He placed there ”’ it says, 
“the man whom He had formed.”’ For God, being 
good and training our race to virtue as the operation 
most proper to it, places the mind amid virtue, 
evidently to the end that as a good gardener it may 
spend its care on nothing else but this. 

XV. Now the question might be asked, “ Why, 
seeing that to imitate God’s works is a pious act, am 
I forbidden to plant a grove by the altar, while God 
plants the pleasaunce?”’ For it says, “‘ Thou shalt 
not plant thyself a grove: thou shalt not make to 
thyself any wood by the side of the altar of the Lord 
thy God ” (Deut. xvi. 21). What then are we to say ? 
That it becomes God to plant and to build virtues in 
the soul, but that the mind shows itself to be without 
God and full of self-love, when it deems itself 
as on a par with God; and, whereas passivity is 
its true part, looks on itself as an agent. When God — 
sows and plants noble qualities in the soul, the mind 
that says “I plant” is guilty of impiety.” Thou 
shalt not plant, therefore, whensoever God is tend- 
ing His plants. But if thou dost set plants in the 
soul, O mind, set only fruit-bearing plants. Set not 
a grove, for in a grove there are both wild and culti- 
vated trees. And to plant in the soul barren wicked- 
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ness by the side of cultivated and fruit-yielding virtue 
is like leprosy with its twofold growths and blending 
of discordant hues. . -If, however, thou dost bring into 
the same place things heterogeneous and incapable 
of mixture, let them be separate and distinct from the 
pure and unsullied growth that offers up fruits free 
from blemish to God. ‘And it is such a growth that 
is meant by the altar of sacrifice : for it is a violation 
of this to say that anything is the (independent) work 
of the soul, since there is nothing there that has not 
reference * to God. To say that is to mingle the 
barren with the fruit-bearing. And this is a blemish, 
whereas only things without blemish are offered 
to God. If then thou transgress in any of these 
respects, O soul, thou wilt injure thyself, not God ; 
that is why it says ‘‘ thou shalt not plant to thyself” ; 
for to God no one does such tillage, above all when 
the plants are bad ones ; and it goes on to say, “‘ thou 
shalt not make to thyself.”’ It says also in another 
case, ‘‘ Ye shall not make together with Me gods of 
silver, and gods of gold ye shall not make to your- 
selves ’ (Exod. xx. 23). For he that thinks either 
that God belongs to a type, or that He is not one, 
or that He is not unoriginate and incorruptible, or 
that He is not incapable of change, wrongs himself 
not God; for it says, ‘to yourselves ye shall not 
make ”’; for we must deem that He belongs to no 
type, and that He is One and incorruptible and 
unchangeable. He that does not so conceive in- 
fects his own soul with a false and godiess opinion. 
Do you not see that, even if He bring us into 
virtue and even if, when brought in, we plant no 
fruitless thing but “‘ every tree good for food,” He yet 
commands us “ thoroughly to cleanse its uncleanness ”’ 
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(Lev. xix. 23)? And this means the notion that we 
are planting, for it is the cutting away of self-conceit 
that He demands, and self-conceit is in its nature 
unclean. XVI. Speaking here of the man 
whom God moulded, it merely says that He “ placed 
him in the garden.’”’ Who then is it of whom it says 
later on ‘‘ The Lord God took the man whom He had 
made, and placed him in the garden to till it and to 
guard it’ (Gen. ii. 15)? It would seem then that 
this is a different man, the one that was made aftcr 
the image and archetype, so that two men are intro- 
duced into the garden, the one a moulded being, the 
other “after the image.” The one then that was 
made according to the original has his sphere not only 
in the planting of virtues but is also their tiller and 
guardian, and that means that he is mindful of all 
that he heard and practised in his training ; but the 
“moulded ”’ man neither tills the virtues nor guards 
them, but is only introduced to the truths by the 
rich bounty of God, presently to be an exile from 
virtue. For this reason in describing the man whom 
God only places in the garden, Moses uses the word 
“ moulded,” but of the man whom He appoints both 
tiller and guardian he speaks not as “ moulded,” but 
he says “ whom He had made ”’; and the one He 
receives, and the other He casts out. And He con- 
fers on him whom He receives three gifts, which 
constitute natural ability, facility in apprehending, 
persistence in doing, tenacity in keeping. [acility 
in apprehending is the placing in the garden, per- 
sistence in doing is the practice of noble deeds, 
tenacity in keeping the guarding and retaining in 
the memory of the holy precepts. But the 
“moulded ’’ mind neither keeps in mind nor 
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vever TA KaAa oUTE epyaleTar, povov Sé evOiKTOS 
€or.’ mapo Kal Tefeis ev TH Tapadeiow puKpov 
YoTepov amrodupacKer Kal exPadrXeTaL. 

XVI. “ Kai ée€avérerXev 6 Beds ex Tihs ys 
mav EvAov wpaiov eis Gpacw Kat Kadov eis Bpwdou, 
Kat To EVAov THS Cwis ev pécw TH Trapadeiow, 
Kat To E€vAov Tod etd€vau yuwoTrov Kadod Kal 
movypod”” (Gen. 11. 9). @ purever ev TH poxh 
dEevdpa aperijs, vov drroypadgen: eo be Tabra at 
TE Kara [Lépos aperat Kat al Kat’ avras evepyerar, 
Kal Ta KaTopOwpata, Kat Ta Aeyomeva Tapa Tots 
dhiAocodobat KabjKovra’ tabra €or TOD Trapadeicou 
Ta uta. xapaxrynpile. pevrou ye avta Tatra, 
dSnA@v ote TO ayabov Kat 6dOjvar KdAALaTOV eoTL 
Kat amoAavobjvar: evar yap TeV TexvdOv Dew- 
pyntikal prev etow, o¥ mpaKktiKal dé, yewperpia, 
dotpovopia, eviar 6€ mpakTiKal ev, oD OewpntiKal 
dé, TeKTovikn, xadKeuTiKy, Kal Goat Bavavaor 
Adyovrars 7 Sé apeTy Kal Dewopyrucy EOTL Kat 
TPAKTUKT Kal yap QJewpiav EXEL, OmTOTE Kal 7 
em adrny 000s prrocogpia dua TOV Tpuay auras 
pep@v, Tob AoyiKod, Tot n0uKod, Tob puakod, 
Kat mpagers” dhov yap tod Biov eoti Téexvn 7 
apeTn, ev @ Kal at oavpmaca. mpafets. dAAa 
kairo. Oewpiav éyovoa Kal mpaéw, mdédAw ev 
EKaTepep drepBadrer KaTa TO Kpetrrov: Kal yap 
7” Dewwpia THs aperijs mayKadn KQL 1) mpatus Kal 
f Xphous TEPYLGXNTOS. 10 Kat now OTL Kal 
els Opaow € eoTw wpatov,’ 6 rep nv TOU JewpnriKob 
avuBodrov, Kat ‘‘ kaddv eis Bpwaw,’’ dmep éort 


‘ 


~~ 


@ Cf. Cicero, De Officirs i. 3. 8, lil. 3. 14, KaTopJouara are 
honesta or recta; Ta KaOjKovra are media or communia. 
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carries out in action the things that are noble, but 
has facility in apprehending them and no more than 
this. Accordingly after being placed in the garden 
he soon runs away and is cast out. 

XVII. “ And God caused to spring out of the 
ground every tree fair to behold and good for food, 
and the tree of life in the midst of the garden, and 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil” (Gen. 
ii.9). Moses now indicates what trees of virtue God 
plants in the soul. These are the several particular 
virtues, and the corresponding activities, and the 
complete moral victories, and what philosophers call 
kaOynkovra or common duties. These are the 
plants of the garden. These very plants he charac- 
terizes, showing that what is good is also most fair to 
be seen and enjoyed. For some of the arts and 
sciences are theoretical indeed but not practical, such 
as geometry and astronomy, and some are practical, 
but not theoretical, as the arts of the carpenter and 
coppersmith, and all that are called mechanical ; but 
virtue is both theoretical and practical; for clearly 
it involves theory, since philosophy, the road that 
leads to it, involves it through its three parts,® logic, 
ethics, physics ; and it involves conduct, for virtue 
is the art of the whole of life, and life includes all 
kinds of conduct. But while virtue involves theory 
and practice, it is furthermore of surpassing excel- 
lence in each respect ; for indeed the theory of virtue 
is perfect in beauty, and the practice and exercise of 
it a prize to be striven for. Wherefore he says that it 
is both “ beautiful to look upon,” an expression 
signifying its aspect as theory, and “ good to eat,” 


’ See App. p. 477%. 
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~ ~ A aA aA 
TOU KOYSTUREY Kat Sd cae ia CESLOTs 


59 AVUI. TO dé EvrAov THs Cwis éoTw 7 yeviKwTaTn 


apery, WV tTwes ayalotnta Kadodou, ag Hs at 
Kara bépos dpeTal ouvioTavTat. TovToU yapu 
Kal wecov opuTat Tov Tapadeiaou, THY GVVEKTLKW- 
TaTHVY ywpav EXOV; iva vmo TOV _ekarepwen, 


[55] Baoréws | tpdzov, Sopudopfrar. ot dé A€youat 


THY Kapdtav gvhov etpjodax Cwis, ered) airia 
te tov Ch €oTe Kal THY peony Too owparos 
xwpav edayev, ws dv Kat’ atrovs TyEpoveKov 
bmapxyovoa. daAd’ oboe pev latpuny ddfav ek- 
TBE Mevor paMov y) @vouknv 1) AavOavérwoar, 
Tpets d€, Ws Kal mpdrepov eArA€xOn, THY yevixTaryy 


60 aperhy fvAov etpyoda Cwijs Aéyouer. TobTo pev 


61 


obv pyTas dyow ott €oTiv ev peow TO Trapadetou’ 
TO O€ eTEpOV EvAov, To Tob ywooKew Kahov Kal 
Trovnpov, od ded7jAwKev ovTe et evTOS: oUTE €L eKTOS 
€oTt TOO mapadeicov, GAX’ eimwv ovTws “ Kal TO 
EvAov tot «idévar yrwotdov KaAob Kal movnpod ' 
evOds jovxacev ov dnAwoas OTrOU TeTUynKEY ov, 
iva. py 0 duatodoyias apunros TOV TOTrov" Tijs 
EMLOTHLNS Dovpdcy. Tt ovv xpy A€yeww; ore TO 
vhov TobTO Kal ev 7 Trapadetaw €oTl Kal ex Os 
avTod, ovoig prev ev adTe, SUVA [LEL de EKTOS. 
TOS; TO WyE“ovKov Hudv Tavdexés €oT. Kal 
1 Reading rémrov for dyra, as Cohn (after Jost) suggests. 


See note b, on p. 36 of Heinemann’s translation, signed 
wa Os Oe and App. p. 478. 


® See Vol. IT. App. ‘?p. 492, note on De Sac. 136. 

® Philo apparently means that Moses refrained from 
mentioning where the Tree of Knowledge of good and evil 
was situated, lest its locality should become an object of awe 
and wonder to the ignorant. gvatodoyla is the naturae species 
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words which point to its excellence in exercise and 
practice. XVIII. Now the tree of life is 
virtue in the most comprehensive sense, which some 
term goodness. From it the particular virtues derive 
their existence. That is why it is also set in the 
midst of the garden, occupying the central all- 
embracing position, that it may, like a king, be 
attended by those on either side as by body-guards. 
But some say that it is the heart that is called the 
tree of life, since it is the cause of life and has been 
allotted the central place in the body, as it naturally 
would, being in their view the dominating principle.” 
But these people should remember that they are 
setting forth a view worthy of the physician rather 
than of the philosopher, while we, as we have said, 
maintain that virtue in its most generic aspect is 
called the tree of life. Of this he expressly says that 
it is in the midst of the garden, but as to the other 
tree, that of knowing good and evil, he has not made 
it clear whether it is within or without the garden, 
but immediately after the words, “ and the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil,” he comes to a stop 
without making it clear where it was. His silence 
is due to his desire to prevent the man unversed in 
natural philosophy from regarding with wonder the 
spot where that knowledge dwells.2. What then must 
we say? That this tree is both in the garden and 
outside it, in literal fact in it, virtually outside it. 
How so? Our dominant part is all-receptive and 
ratioque of Lucretius (i. 147, ii. 58, iii. 91, vi. 38) which 
terrorem animi vexsbrasque necesse est ‘Discutiat. So Plutarch 
says “ Philosophic reason does away with the wonder and awe 
(Oatua kai OduBos) due to unenlightenment and ignorance.’ 


(“On the Student at Lectures,” § 44, Tucker’s Translation.) 
See App. pp. 477, 478. 
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EoLKE KNP@ mavras TUTOUS Kahous TE Kal alaxpovs 
dEexopevay’ Tape Kal O TTEPVLOTHS *TaxwB opodroyet 
dadckwy “?En pe EVEVETO. mrdvTa TadTa 
(Gen. xlii. 36): ézt yap piav ovoav THY puxny aut 
apvOnror TUTWGELS amavTwy TeV ev T@ TAavTt 
dvapepovTa OTaV jLeV obv beSnrae TOV Ths TedElas 
d,peT Hs XapaKripa, yéeyove TO THS Suijs Evdov, 
OTAaV Oe TOV THS KaKias, yeyove TO Tob eloevar 
yvwotov Kadob Kal movnpod: 7 dé KaKia medu- 
yddevtar Detov yopod: to dedeypevov obv adTiHyv 
NYE“oVLKOV é€v T@ Tapadeiow e€oTL KaTa THY 
ovatav, é€v avT@ yap €oT. Kal 6 THS apeThs xapa- 
KTP olKEetos WY T@ Trapadetow, Suvduer dé madd 
ovK E€oTLV EV aUT@, OTL O TUTOS 6 Kakias aAAdTpLOS 

62 €oTt Oeiwy avatoAdv. 6 b€é rEéyw, Kal otTws dv 
Tis Kataudbo.. viv ev TH owpmaTi pov TO HyeE- 
poovuukdv é€oT. KaTa THY ovotav, Svvduer Sé ev 
*Iradia 7 LuKeAia, d7dTe TEept THY XwWPa@V TovTwv 
emAoyilerat, Kal ev ovpav@, OmdTEe TrEpt ovpavod 
GkoTret’ Tapo Kat moAAdKis ev BeBjAots ovTes 
Ywplois Twes KATA THY oOvGlay ev lepwTdToLs 
bmdpyovot, pavTaciovpevol TA GApETHS, Kal Ep- 
mad, ev Tots adUTots viadpyovTes GXAAoL THY 
dudvoidv etor BEeBnAot, TH TpoTas pos TO xXEtpov 
Kat TUTovs av’Tnv AapPBavew davdAovs: wate ovTE 
€v T@ Tapadeciow 7 KaKia €oTiv ovTE ovxXi €oTL’ 
dvvaTat ev yap elvar Kat ovoiav, duvapyer Sé od 
dvvaTat. 

63 XIX. “ Ilotapos 5€ exmopeverar e& "Edeu 
motile Tov mapadevoov’ exetlev adopilerar eis 

[56] Tégoapas dpxds. ovope. | TO €vt Devowy odtos 
6 KuKA@V Tacav THY viv Edurdt, exe? od éere 70 
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resembles wax that receives all impresssions fair and 
ugly; accordingly the supplanter Jacob makes 
acknowledgement saying, ‘‘ Upon me came all these 
things ” (Gen. xlii. 36); for upon the soul, one as it 
is, the countless impressions of all things in the 
universe are borne. Whenever, then, it shall have 
received the stamp of perfect virtue, it straightway 
becomes the tree of life, but when it receives that of 
wickedness, it straightway becomes the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. But wickedness has 
been exiled from the divine choir. The ruling part 
in us therefore that has received it is actually in the 
garden, for it has in it likewise the stamp of virtue, 
properly belonging to the garden ; but on the other 
hand it is virtually not in it, because the impress of 
wickedness is alien to a place of divine sunrising. 
You may grasp what I mean in this way. At this 
moment my ruling part is in literal fact in my body, 
but virtually in Italy or Sicily, when it is pondering 
on these countries, and in heaven, when it is con- 
sidering heaven. Accordingly it often happens that 
people who are actually in unconsecrated spots are 
really in most sacred ones, when they are forming 
images of all that pertains to virtue. Others, on the 
other hand, who are in consecrated spots are in mind 
profane, owing to their mind admitting bad impres- 
sions and inclinations to what is unworthy. ‘Thus 
wickedness neither zs in the garden, nor is it moé¢ in 
it, for it can be there actually, but virtually it cannot. 

XIX. ‘ A river goes forth from Eden to water the 
garden : thence it is separated into four heads; the 
name of the one is Pheison; this is that which 
encircles all the land of Evilat, there where the gold 


@ Plato, Phaedrus 247 a. 
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xpuotov TO de Xpuatov Tis yijs exeivns xahov: 
Kal excel €OTLW O dvOpag Kat 0 AiBos 6 mpdawos. 
Kat ovopa T@ TOTAUD TH SevTepw Pye: obros 
Kukdoi maoav THY viv AiBtonias. Kal O TOTapOs 
6 Tpiros Types: ovTOS © TOpEevopevos KATEVOVTL 
goupiwv. 6 dé ToTapos 6 Téraptos Eddparns * 
(Gen. il. 10-14). dua tovTwy BovAeTar Tas KaTa 
fépos apetas vmoypddew: elot d€ Tov dpiOpnov 
TeTTapes, Ppdvycis awdpoovv7y dvdpeta Ouicao- 
oun. 6 pev 67) péytoTos TOTALS , ob ai TETTApES 
aTrdppo.ar yeyovacw, ” yevuKn éoTw dpeTy, nv 
dyaboryra Wvoudoapev, at de TerTapes dardppovat 

64 aut todpuO toe dpeTat. AapBaver ev ovv TAs _dpxas 
n Yyeverr dpe) a.7r0 TAS "Bde, Tis TOU Oeob 
codias, 4 Xaiper Kal ydvuTat Kal TPUPG emt 
poven TO Tmarpi avriis dyadopevy Kab oepvu- 
vopevn 068, at O€ ev elder TETTApES amo THhS 
YEVUKAS, NTs ToT o4L08 diknv apoer TA KaTOpUwpaTa 
EKAOTALS TONG p pevpare Kaddv mpagewy. 

65 lowpev S€ Kai Tas Akers. ‘‘ woTapos S€é”’ dyow 
exTTOpeveTau e€ Eden motive. Tov mrapddeucov. 
ToTapLOs n yevuKn EOTLW dpern, n dyaborns: aUuTY 
exrropeveTau ex THs “Ede, THs Tob Beob copias: 
u) d€ € eoTw Oo Deod Aoyos: KaTa yap TOUTOV memoinTat 
7] yeverh dpern. TOV mapddevoov de mroriger a 
YEevikr cpeTn, TOUTEOTL Tas KaTa }4€pos GpeTas 
apoe. “ dpxas 7 be ov Tas ToTUKGaS Aap Paver, 
aA Tas TY EHovurcds: exdorn yap Tov OpEeTOv 
Hyepovis Kal Barris ws adnOas €oTt. TO O€ 

 agopilerat *? toov €oTt TO Opous meTEpaTUsT au 
» pev dpdvyncis wept TA ToinTéa Gpovs adrtots 
TWeioa, 4 Sé avdpeia Tols Umopevereois, 4 SE 
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is ; and the gold of that land is good ; and there is the 
ruby and the emerald. And the name of the second 
river is Geon; this encompasses all the land of 
Aethiopia. And the third river is Tigris; this is 
that whose course is in front of Assyria. And the 
fourth river is Euphrates’ (Gen. ii. 10-14). By 
these rivers his purpose is to indicate the particular 
virtues. These are four in number,* prudence, self- 
mastery, courage, justice. The largest river, of 
which the four are effluxes, is generic virtue, which 
we have called “goodness.” The four effluxes are the 
virtues of the same number. Generic virtue takes its 
start from Eden, the wisdom of God, which is full of 
joy, and brightness, and exultation, glorying and 
priding itself only upon God its Father; but the 
specific virtues, four in number, are derived from 
generic virtue, which like a river waters the perfect 
achievements of each of them with an abundant 
flow of noble doings. Let us look too at 
the particular words used. “ A river,” it says “ issues 
forth from Eden to water the garden.”’ “ River”’ is 
generic virtue, goodness. This issues forth out of 
Eden, the wisdom of God, and this is the Reason of 
God; for after that has generic virtue been made. 
And generic virtue waters the garden, that is, it 
waters the particular virtues. “‘ Heads’ he takes 
not in the sense of locality but of sovereignty. For 
each of the virtues is in very deed a sovereign and 
a queen. “Is separated” is equivalent to ‘has 
boundaries to define it.’ Prudence, concerned with 
things to be done, sets boundaries round them ; 
courage round things to be endured; self-mastery 


* The four cardinal virtues belong, of course, to Platonism, 
though adopted by later philosophers. 
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awdpootvn Tois aipetéois, 7 dé StKaLoacdvyn Tots 
> 4 
ATOVELNTEOLS. 

66 XX. “”Ovoua 7H Evi Devowv: odtos 6 KuKAv 
macav thy yhv Euvuar, éxet ob eore TO xXpvator, 
TO d€ ypuciov THs vis exes kahov: Kal Exel 
€or 6 avO pak Kal oO Aifos 6) mpaowos.. Tov 
TeTTA,pwVv dpeT ay ev eldos €oTw 1 ppovnars, nv 
Devowy wvouace Tapa To petdecIar Kat puddarrew 
THY puxny a7r0 aducnuatev. Xopever d€ Kal 
Kid TrepteLor THV viv Edudar, TOUTO b€ E€oTL, 
THY edpevh kal mpaetav Kal ‘dew kaTdoTacw 

[57] mepuerer: Kabarrep Se | THs XvTijs ovatas 1) Kpatior”, 
Kat SOKLLWTATH Xpvads EOTLY, ovTWs Kal puxijs 

67 y) Ooxymrary dpeTy bpdvnors yeyove. TO b€ 

EKel ov €ore TO Xpuaiov ovK €oTL TOTHLKOV 
ToLooToV, €Ket Omrov €oTi Td ypvaiov, aAAd’ exe? od 
KTH €oTW 1) ypvoavyns Kal TeTUpwLEVN Kal 
Tysia Ppdovynois: KTHua dé Deo KddAdorTov dE 
dvwporAdgyyTar. KaTa d€ TOV TOTTOV THS Ppovyncews 
Yo etal row, 0 Te dpdvitos Kat 6 Ppov@v, ovs 
avOpakt Kal NBep mpa.ctvep Tapa éBAnxev. 

68 XXI. “ Kat ovopa tH ToTapG TE OevTepy 
[Pnwv: ottos kuKhot maoav THv viv Aidvonias.” 
oupPoduKas €oTW 6 TOTOLOS odTos 7 dvO peta 
Eppnvevbev yap to [nwv ovoua €ore ornos y] 
Keparilwv: EKATEpOV de avdpetas pnvuTiKov’ Tept 
Te yap Td, orn, Omrov Kal u) Kapola, dSuaTpiBer 

‘\ \ 4 4. 4 ? 
Kal 7pos dyuvvav eUTpeTLaTaL: emLaT Hn yap €oTLW 
JropeveTewv Kal ody UTomEvEeTeWY Kal OVOETEPWV. 
mepixukAot dé Kat mepixdOntat mpoozrorELovca 
thv Aiftomiav, Fs eoTw eppnvevdev Tovvoua 


@ peldec0a: =** to spare.” 
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round things to be chosen; justice round things to 
be awarded. \ 

XX. ‘‘ The name of the one is Pheison. This is 
that which encompasseth all the land of Evilat, there 
where the gold is ; and the gold of that land is good ; 
and there is the ruby and the emerald.” One 
species of the four virtues is prudence, which he has 
called “ Pheison,’’ owing to its ‘ sparing ’* and guard- 
ing the soul from deeds of wrong. And it encircles 
in its roundel the land of Evilat ; that is to say, it 
cherishes with care the kindly and gentle and 
gracious disposition ; and, as of all smelted substance 
the most excellent and most approved is gold, so of 
the soul too the most approved virtue is prudence. 
And the words, “there where (or ‘ whose ’) the 
gold is’ are not a mere piece of local information, 
there where the gold is, but there (is He) whose is the 
treasure, even prudence gleaming like gold, tried by 
the fire, and precious ; and prudence is acknowledged 
to be God’s fairest treasure. And in the place where 
prudence dwells are two corresponding concretes, the 
man who is prudent, and the man who exercises 
prudence. These he likens to ruby and emerald. 

XXII. “ And the name of the second river is Geon ; 
this encircles all the land of Ethiopia.’”’ This river 
figuratively represents courage ; for the word Geon 
is ‘ breast’ or ‘ butting’; and each of these indicates 
courage ; for it has its abode about men’s breasts, 
where the heart also is, and it is fully equipped for 
self-defence ; for it is the knowledge of things that 
we ought to endure and not to endure, and of things 
that fall under neither head.® And it encompasses 
and beleaguers Ethiopia, whose name being inter- 


® This definition of avépeta is Stoic (S. V.F. iii. 262 ff.). 
VOL. I P 1Ot 
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Tametvuats” Tame WOv dé 7 detdia, 4 S€é avdpeia 
TATELWUTEL Kal dedig mroneysov. 

” Kai 6 TOTOLOS 6 TpiTos Tiypis, obros 6 
TOPEVOILEVOS KaTevayre ‘Acoupiov. " rpitn éoTiv 
apeTn Gwhpocvrvyn, avTioratovca TH KaTevddver 
okovon THY avOpwrivny aobéveray dovyn: *Ac- 
avpior yap evOuvovres ‘EAAdOu yAwrrn Kadodvrat. 
Tiypiou O€ T@ arWacwrary Caw THY emOupiav 
ElLKAGE, TTEpL yy n owdpootvn TpaypareveTac. 
XXII. aEvov [-€vTOL amophaar, dia Ti SevTépa 
pev dv8peia, Tpitn dé owppoown, TpPaTn d€ 
dpovnois eipyTar, Kal ovy éeTépay TwY apEeTmv 
TaEw ded AwKe. vonTéov obv ore early TLV 
TpyLepns n wuxn Kal éxer wépos TO pev AoyiKov, 
TO O€ Oupurdy, To O€ em Pup TLKOV. Kal oup- 
BéBnke Tob pev Aoyuxod_ ywpiov elvar Kal ev- 
Svairnuo. THY Kepadyy, Tod O€ OupiKod Ta oTépva, 
Tob O¢€ emBupntixod TO HTpOV, d.peTnv dé éxadoTw 
TOV PEp@v olKetav mpoonppooba., TD pev oyun 
ppovnow, Aoyropob yap €otw emornuny exe 
Ov Te Set Trovety Kal MV uy, TH SE OvpK™ dv8petay, 
TO de emiOupntiK@ owdpoovyny, | cwhpoovyn yap 
Tas emBupias dKovpela Kat iw.eBo.. womep ouv 
Kedady ev mpa@tov tod Cou Kal avwrdtw pepos 
eoTi, devTEepov dé orépva, Tpitov dé FATpov, Kat 
Tad puxis mp@tov pev TO AoyiKdv, dSevTEpov 
de TO OupuKdv, Tpitov Sé To émiOupntiKoVv, OUTWS 
Kat TOV apeTov TPUTn pev 1 mept TO ™p@Tov 
}épos ae wuxjs, Oo 87 AoyiKdv €oTL, Kat TOU 
cwpuatos diatpiBovoa Kepadnv dpovnars devTEpa 


@ See App. p. 478. 
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preted is ‘ lowness ‘; and cowardice is a low thing, 
while courage is a foe to lowness and cowardice. 

‘* And the third river is Tigris ; this is that whose 
course is over against the Assyrians.” Self-mastery is 
the third virtue, and takes its stand against pleasure, 
which thinks that it can direct the course of human 
weakness ; for expressed in the Greek tongue 
‘ Assyrians ”’ is ‘ directing.’ He further compares 
desire, with which self-mastery is occupied, to a tiger, 
the animal least capable of being tamed. XXII. It 
is worth inquiring why courage is mentioned in the 
second place, self-mastery in the third, and prudence 
in the first, and why he has not set forth a different 
order of the virtues. We must observe, then, that 
our soul is threefold,¢ and has one part that is the seat 
of reason, another that is the seat of high spirit, and 
another that is the seat of desire. And we discover 
that the head is the place and abode of the reasonable 
part, the breast of the passionate part, the abdomen 
of the lustful part ; and that to each of the parts a 
virtue proper to it has been attached ; prudence to 
the reasonable part, for it belongs to reason to have 
knowledge of the things we ought to do and of the 
things we ought not ; courage to the passionate part ; 
and self-mastery to the lustful part. For it is by self- 
mastery that we heal and cure our desires. As, then, 
the head is the first and highest part of the living 
creature, the breast the second, and the abdomen 
the third, and again of the soul the reasoning faculty 
is first, the high-spirited second, the lustful third : so 
too of the virtues, first is prudence which has its sphere 
in the first part of the soul which is the domain of 
reason, and in the first part of the body, namely the 
head ; and second is courage, for it has its seat in high 
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dé dvbpeia, é OTL TrEpt TO devTEpov }4€pos puxfs pev 
dupov, Ow paTos de 7a oTepva por EVEL, TptTn é 
cwgpoavvn, 6 OTL rept TO HT pov, 6 67 Tpitov €ort 
Too owparos, Kat TEpt TO emBupnTucor, & Tpirnv 
etAnye ywpav ev buyh, mpaypateveTar. 

XX. “ “OQ d€ motapos’’ dyaiv “ 6 TéTapTos 
Eddparns.” Kaprrogopia KaXeirat 6 Eddparns, 
éoTt d€ ovpfo us dpeTn TETAPTN, SuxaLoavry, 
Kapmopopos T@ OvtTe Kal evppaivovoa Thv Suavouay. 
more ov yiveran oTav Ta Tpia. epy THs puxfis 
ouppuviay ¢ exn’ ouppevia b€ avrots €OTUW 7 Tob 
KpeiTTOVOS Hyepovia, otov orav Ta Ovo, TO TE 
Oupurov Kal TO émiupnriKor, qrvoxavrar xabdarep 
UmrTroL v7r0 Tob Aoyuxod, TOTE yiverau SucaLoavvy: 
dikalov yap TO ev KpelTTOV apxEW Gel Kal TAVTA- 
xod, TO O€ xEeipov dpyeoBar- KpeitTov pev 57 TO 
Aoyixdv, xetpov Sé TO emiOvpntikov Kat TO OupeKov. 
ray b€ eutradAw adynudon Kat avaxaition 6 
Oupos Kat 7 émOupia, Kat Tov nvioxov, Aéyw dé 
Tov Aoywonov, TH Bia THs Oppns KaTacvpy Kat 
brolevéEn, Exatepov dé mafos AdBynTar TOV Huidv, 
adducia Kpatet: avdykn yap ameipia Kal Kakia 
<ToO> Hvidxou Ta Brelevypéva KaTA KpPHLVaV 
pepectas kat Papd0pwv, womep euTerpia Kal 
ApEeTh diac leoban, 

XXIV. "Ex Kal ovTws LOW LEV TO TMPOKELpEvoV. 
Devowv éepunvevdetar orduatos aAdAotwats, EdvAat 
dé wWdivovaa: Kai Sia TovTwv 7 dpdvyots Ep- 
paiveran, ol prev yap moAAot Ppovewov vopiCovar 
TOV edpeTHy Aoywv codioTiKav Kat Sewov € eppnved- 
cat To vonfév, Mwvans dé AoyodiAnv pev adrov 


@ See Plato, Phaedrus 253 p. 
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spirit, the second part of the soul, and in the breast, 
the corresponding part of the body ; and third self- 
mastery, for its sphere of action is the abdomen, 
which is of course the third part of the body, and the 
lustful faculty, to which has been assigned the third 
place in the soul. 

XXIII. “ The fourth river,” he says, “is Euphrates.” 
‘‘ Euphrates ”’ means ‘ fruitfulness,’ and is a figura- 
tive name for the fourth virtue, justice, a virtue 
fruitful indeed and bringing gladness to the mind. 
When, then, does it appear? When the three parts 
of the soul are in harmony. Harmony for them is the 
dominance of the more excellent ; for instance, when 
the two, the high-spirited and the lustful, are guided 
by the reasoning faculty as horses by their driver, 
then justice emerges ; for it is justice for the better 
to rule always and everywhere, and for the worse to 
beruled : and the reasoning faculty is better, the lust- 
ful and the high-spirited the inferior. Whenever, on 
the other hand, high spirit and desire turn restive and 
get out of hand, and by the violence of their impetus 
drag the driver, that is the reason, down from his seat 
and put him under the yoke, and each of these 
passions gets hold of the reins, injustice prevails. 
For it cannot but be that owing to the badness and 
want of skill of the driver, the team is swept down 
precipices and gullies, just as by experience and 
skill it must needs be brought safely through. 

XXIV. Now let us go on to look at our subject in 
this way. “* Pheison ” signifies‘ alteration of mouth,’ 
and “ Evilat ’’ “ in travail’: and by these prudence is 
plainly indicated. For while most people deem the 
man prudent who can find sophistical arguments, and 
is clever at expressing his ideas, Moses knows such 
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olde, bpdvypov de ovdapds. ev addowwdoer yap 
Tob OTOMATOS, TOUTEOTL Tob epenvevtiKod Adyou, 
» ppovnots Oewpetran: OTrep HV [LH ev oy@ TO 
dpovety, add’ ev epyw Oewpetobar Kal omovdalars 

75 mpagect. KUKAov 5€ mepuriOnor Kal woavel Teixos 
v7] ppovyats TH EduAar Th wWdwoven adpoovvy mpos 
70 LopKiay avris Kat Kkalaipeow adpoowy dé 

[59] KUptov dvoud €or | wWdivovoa, oTt 6 adpwv vots 
dvepixtov ep@v EKGOTOTE ev wototv oT, OTE 
Xpnudrev epa, [adiver,| OTE do€ns, OTE NOoVAS, 

76 ore dAAov Twos. ev wWdtor dé dv ovdémoTE TiKTeL” 
od yap meépuke yoveov ovdev Teheopopeiv 7 Too 
gdavAov wuyyn a 8° av kal Sony mpopepe, ap- 
BrwOpidva edpioxerau Kal EKTPUMATA, KkateoOtovra 
TO Tpsov Tav capkav avrijs, toa Oavarw puxund. 
mapo Kat detrat 6 tepos Adyos *Aapav tov Qeo- 
pidods Mucus idoaoGac Th TpomHy THS Mapiéy, 
iva a) yevntat ev wdtve KaK@v 1 puxy» dud Kal 
dyou: * a yevnTal ws toov Davarw, Ws EKTpWULA 
EK TFOPEVOLLEVOV eK payTpas _bayrpos, Kat KaTeoOtet 
TO HpLov TOV oapKav avrTis (Num, X11, 12). 

77 XXV. “’EKet”’ odv pnow od ore TO xpu~ 
ctov’’ (Gen. ii. 11). ov deyet EKEL elvac TO 
Xpvoiov povov, aAAa “ exet od eoTW. % yap 
dpovnsis, nv etkace ypvoiw, addAw Kal Kabapé 
Kal Temupwmevy Kat SeSoxipaopery Kat TYG 
puoet, eKel pev eoTw ev TH TOU Beod codia, exel 
d€ ovoa ovK éoTL THS aodias KTHua, GAAa od 
Kat 7 oodia €oTtw atrTyH, Tod Snutoupyotd Kal 


® 4.85 transference of the matter from the sphere of theory 
to that of practice. 
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an one to be a lover of words indeed, but a prudent 
man by no means. For prudence is discerned in 
“ alteration of the mouth,” @ that is in the word of 
utterance undergoing a transformation. This comes 
to the same thing as saying that prudence is not 
seen in speech but in action and earnest doings. 
And prudence surrounds with an encircling wall 
Evilat, or ‘‘ folly in travail,’ to besiege and over- 
throw it. ‘“Travailing” is a name strictly appropriate 
to folly, because the foolish mind, being enamoured 
of things out of its reach, is evermore in travail pangs. 
This is so when it is enamoured of money, when of 
glory, when of pleasure, when of anything else. But, 
though in travail, it never brings to the birth, for 
the soul of the worthless man has not by nature the 
power to bring forth any offspring. What it seems 
to produce turn out to be wretched abortions and 
miscarriages, devouring half of its flesh, an evil 
tantamount to the death of the soul. Accordingly 
Aaron, the sacred word, begs of Moses, the beloved 
of God, to heal the change in Miriam, that her soul 
may not be in travail with evils; and so he says 
** Let her not become as one dead, as an abortion 
coming forth from the womb of a mother ; consum- 
ing half of her flesh ’’ (Num. xii. 12). 

XXV. To resume. ‘“ There,’ it says, ‘ where (or 
‘ whose’) the gold is’ (Gen. ii. 11). It does not 
merely say that the gold is there, but ‘‘ there (is He) 
“whose ’ it is.’’ For prudence, which he has likened 
to gold, a substance free from alloy and pure and 
cleansed by fire and tested and precious, is there in 
the wisdom of God, but, being there, is not a posses- 
sion of wisdom, but of Him whose is wisdom itself 
also, even God Who created it and makes it His. 
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78 xtTwpevov Deod. “ro dé Xpvotov Tis vis exetvys 
KkaAov ’’ (Gen. il. 12). ovKoOV €oTw ETEpOV xpv- 
oiov odxt KaNov ; TavU ye: OuTTOV yap ppovncews 
yevos, TO pev Kabdrov, TO be emt HEpous: nH pev 
obv é€v éuol ppovnous EK jLepous oboa od Kady, 
hbapévtos yap pov ouppletpera: n O€ kalddov 
Ppovnats vy otkobca THY TOO Deod codiav Kat TOV 
oikov adtot Kady, adbaptros yap év adbaprw oikw 
Ovapevec. 

79 AXVI. “ Kat exe? or O dvOpas kat 0 AtOos 
0 mpaawos - (ib.) ot dUvo TroLol, 6 TE Ppovywos 
KaL Oo ppovaar, Oo pev ovnordpevos KaTa Thy 
ppovnow, 0 O¢€ ppovay Kara TO ppovetv: TOUTWV 
yap EVEKG, THV TTOL@V EoTrepev 0 Jeds <ev> TQ 
ynyevel ppovnatv TE Kal GpeTny? Té yap dgedos 7) my 
avris, el pn) ot deEdpevor Aoytopot UaHpyov Kat 

_Tovs TUTOUS avTHs évaTouatopevot; WoT’ eikdTws 
Ekel Eat, OTOU 7 Ppovyats, 6 TE Ppoviwos Kal oO 
A e 4, 4 4 \ e 

80 ppovav, ot dvo AiBor. pnmote dé O 
> , 3 \ \ e939 4 e \ ~ aA A 
lovdas eoti Kai 0 “Ioadyap: 6 yap tis Tod Beod 
ppovycews acKynTns e€oporoyetra. edyapioTiK@s 

~ A > A > , 4 e€ \ \ A 
T®@ TO ayalov aPpfovws dwpnoapéevw, 6 d€ Kal TA 
KaAa Kal omovdaia épyalerau’ Tot pev ovv e€- 

3 4 4 249 Ol \ 

opodoyoupevou O ‘lovdas oupBorov, ep od Kat 
LOTATAL TiKTOUGO. n Acia (Gen. xxix. 35), Tod de 
epyalomevou Ta Kadao *locaxap, “ trébnKe yap 
¢ In De Sobr. 34 ff. this distinction between the adjective 
or noun and the verb, the one representing és and the other 
évépyea, is worked out at length. Thus (wypados signifies a 
man who can paint, while (wypadeiv means the act of painting. 


Philo goes on to show that the same distinction applies to the . 
virtues. 


’ Sce App. p. 478. 
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““Now the gold of that land is good.’ “Is there, 
then, other gold that is not good?” Yes, indeed, 
for prudence is of two kinds, the one universal, the 
other particular. The prudence that is in me, being 
particular, is not good, for when I perish, it perishes 
together with me. But the universal prudence, 
which has for its abode the wisdom of God and His 
dwelling-place, is good, for, itself imperishable, it 
abides in an imperishable dwelling-place. 

XXVI. “ And there is the ruby and the greenstone 
(zbed.), the two concrete embodiments of this virtue, 
the man who has good sense, and the man who 
exercises good sense: the determining quality in 
the one is potential good sense, that in the other 
good sense exercised. For it was for the sake of 
these concretes that God sowed in the earth- 
born man good sense (in particular) and virtue (in 
general). For what benefit had there been in virtue 
had there not been ready for it the activities of 
reason to welcome it and receive its impressions ?” 
So that, naturally, there where good sense is, 
there is both the man who has good sense, and 
the man who exercises good sense, the two precious 
stones.? Judah and Issachar® seem to 
be these. For the man who exercises himself in the 
practical wisdom of God, makes thankful acknow- 
ledgement to Him who bestowed good without 
stint ; while the representative of the other aspect 
is furthermore engaged in noble and worthy works. 
Now of the man who makes confession of thank- 
fulness Judah is the symbol, with whose _ birth 
Leah leaves off bearing (Gen. xxix. 35); but of 
him who is engaged in noble deeds Issachar is the 
figure, ‘for he submitted his shoulder to labour 
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TOV @pmov eis TO TOVEIV Kat ees avnp yewpyos | 
(Gen. xlix. 15), ), €p ob gno. M WUans oTapeVvTos 
Kal purevdérr0s ev puxh ort puabes * (Gen. 
XXX. 18), Ozrep aN OUK GATE Ans 6 movos aAAa 

[60] 2 orepavoupevos bo Geod Kat paBodorovpievos. | 

81 ore dé TOUTW TOLELTAL pynuny, bu ETEPWV dn Aoi, 

oTav emt TOU TOO pous dyn “Kat avvupavets ev 
avt@ ABov retpaorixov: oTixos Aiba eoTat, 
odpdvov Toma lvov op.dpaydos 6 oTixos ee 
‘PouByv Xvpewv Aevi—-“‘ cat 6 ottxos’”’ dyow 
“6 devTepos avOpaE Kat oamdepos’ (Exod. 
XXVill. 17, 18) 6 6€ odmdetpos mpdowos AiBos 
cor. eyyéyAuTTa: 5€ TH pev avOpak. 6 ‘lovdas, 
TéTaptos ydp, TM de oanpetpy 6 ‘loodxap. 

82 Sud Th ob ody womep ABov \mpdowov 
elpnKev, ovTws Kat AiBov dvOpaxwor ; ore 6 pev 
‘lovdas 6 eSopohoyntuKos TpOmTros dvrds €OTL KL 
dowpatos* Kal yap avro _ Tobvopa TO THS e€opo- 
Aoyjoews eupaiver 7H EKTOS eavTob Opodoyiay: 
OTav yap eKPH 0 vows €avTob Kal EavTov avevéyKy 
Ged, worep 6 yélws “Ioadk, THviKatra opodoyiav 
THY mpos TOV OVTAa ToLetTaL’ ews Sé E€avToV Uao0- 
Tera ws aitidv Twos, waKpav adéaTyKeE TOU Tapa- 
xwpety Oem Kat opodoyety adt@: Kat adTo yap 
TovTO TO e€opodocyeiobat vontéov Ott Epyov €oTiv 
obv7xt THs Yuxjs, aAAa Tod daivovtos adr Jeod 70 
evxdpiorov. avdos pev 817) 6 €€ouo0droyovpevos 


nae | udah ” is derived from a verb meaning ‘‘to thank”’: 
*“ Issachar ” from a noun meaning “ reward.’ That thankful 
acknowledgement of God’s goodness is the crowning virtue 
is typified by Leah ceasing to bear when she had given 
birth | to Judah (Heinemann). 
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and became a tiller of the soil ’’ (Gen. xlix. 15). In 
his case, as Moses says, when he has been sown and 
planted in the soul “ there is a reward ”’ (Gen. xxx. 
18),* that is to say his labour is not in vain, but 
crowned by God and awarded a recompense. That 
he is referring to these patriarchs he shows elsewhere 
when he says of the high-priestly garment, ““ And thou 
shalt weave together in it precious stones in fourfold 
order : there shall be a row of precious stones, sardius, 
topaz, smaragdus, making the one row ’’—Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi—‘‘ and the second row” it says 
“ruby and sapphire ”’ (Exod. xxviii. 17 f.): but the 
sapphire is a green stone. Now Judah is engraved 
in the ruby, for he is fourth in order, and Issachar on 
the sapphire. Why then, while saying 
‘““a green stone,” does he not also say, “a ruby 
stone’? ® Because Judah, the disposition prone to 
make confession of praise, is exempt from body and 
matter. For indeed the very word denoting con- 
fession (of praise) vividly portrays the acknowledge- 
ment that takes a man out of himself. For whenever 
the mind goes out from itself and offers itself up to 
God, as Isaac or “ laughter,’ does, then does it make 
confession of acknowledgement towards the E:xistent 
One. But so long as the mind supposes itself to be 
the author of anything, it is far away from making 
room for God and from confessing or making acknow- 
ledgement to Him. For we must take note that the 
very confession of praise itself is the work not of the 
soul but of God who gives it thankfulness.¢ Incor- 
poreal assuredly is Judah with his confession of praise. 


eee 3 
; 1.€., in Gen. ii. 12. eee 
galvev, “cause to appear ’’’=“ give. Cf. Odyssey, 
iv. 12, xv. 26. 
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83 ‘lovdas. 7@ Sé ex wdvouv mpoeAndAvbdri "loodyxap 
det Kal VAns owpatiKhs: eel THs avayvwcerat 
Xwpis oupdtwv 6 aoKyTHs; m@s dé akovoeTaL 
TOV mpoTpeTTiKaVY Adywv ywpis aKonS; THs OE 
GLiTiwy Kat moTmv edi€etar Sixa yaotpos Kal THs 
mept adTnv Tepatoupyias; dia TovTo Aidw ar- 

84 ecxaobn. Kal TA ypwpaTa peévro. Suadhopa’ TH pev 
yap e€oporoyntiK@ oiKela xpowd %) Tod avOpakos, 
TeTUpWTaL yap ev edxaptoTia Beotd Kal peOver THV 
vypovoav weOnv, TO 5€ Ere TovobvTt 7 TOD Tpactvou 
AiBov, Wxpot yap ot ev doxnoer Sua TE TOV TPUYOVTA 
TOVvov Kal dud d€os TOO 1) TUYElY av Lows TOD KAT’ 
evxynv tédovs. 

85 XXVIII. "Aftov dé dcamopjoa, dua Ti ot pev 
dvo motaynot 6 Dewowy Kat 6 Tynwv KvKdodor 
Xwpas, 6 pev tiv EdiAdt, 6 Se THY Ai@tomtav, 
tav S€ Aouradv ovdérepos, GAN’ 6 pev Tiypis Kat- 
EVAVTL “Acovpiov Aéyerau etva, O be Eddpdrns 
ovdevos’ Kaito. ye mpos TO adnbés 6 Eddparns 
KQL TTEPLPpEL TLVas YWpas Kal avTuKpUs ExEeL TOAAGS. 
adr’ ovK €oTL TEpt TOO ToTapod 6 Adyos, adda 

86 mept 10ous emavopObwoews. AeKTéov ovv OTL 7 
ev Ppovnors Kal 4 avdpeia Sdvavtar KUKAOV Kat 
Tetxyos BaAéobat Kata THY evayTiWy KaKLOV, appo- 
ouvys Te Kal SetAias, Kal édetv adrds: aabevets yap 
Kat evdAwrTot auddtepat, Kal yap 6 adpwv evAnTTOS 
TO hpovim Kat 6 deros broménTWKE TH AVSpEtw* 

[61] 7 5€ owdpoavvy advvatet KukAwcacbat | THY E7m- 
Bupiav Kat nOdovyv: yaderat yap avrimado. Kat 
dvoxabaipeTor.: odx Opds OTL Kal Ol eyKpaTéoTaToL 
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But for Issachar who has advanced through labour 
there is need accordingly of a material body. For 
how shall the keen endeavourer read without eyes? 
How shall he hear the words of encouragement 
without ears? How shall he eat food and drink 
without a stomach and its wonderful processes ? 
That is why he is likened to a stone. Yes, and the 
colours differ. To him who makes confession of 
praise the hue of the ruby belongs, for he is permeated 
by fire in giving thanks to God, and is drunk with a 
sober drunkenness. But to him who is still labouring 
the hue of the green stone is proper, for men in 
exercise and training are pale, both by reason of the 
wearing labour and by reason of the fear that they 
may perchance not obtain the result that accords 
with their prayer. 

XXVII. It is worth inquiring why, while the two 
rivers Pheison and Geon encompass countries, the one 
Evilat, the other Ethiopia, neither of the others does 
so; but of the Tigris it is said that it is over against 
the Assyrians, and the Euphrates is not said to be over 
against anything ; and yet as a matter of fact the 
Euphrates both flows round many countries and has 
many facing it. But the subject of the passage is not 
the river, but amendment of character. We must 
observe, then, that prudence and courage are able to 
construct an enclosing wall against the opposite vices, 
folly and cowardice, and capture them ; for they are 
both of them weak and easy to take, for the foolish 
man falls an easy victim to the prudent man, and the 
coward lies at the mercy of the brave man; self- 
mastery on the contrary is powerless to encircle 
desire and pleasure ; for they are hard to wrestle 
with and difficult to overthrow. Mark you not that 
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avayKy tod OvnTob tapayivovras emi ouria Kat 
Tord, eg dv at ‘yaorpos dovat cuveoraow; 
dyamnTov obv €oTwv avr iBivae Kal paxeoacbar TH 
yever Tis emOujiias. du0 Kal KATEVAVTL *Acoupiov 
early 6 Tiypis motapés, 7 _awppoovrn THS oor. 
n O€ ye Ouxacoovvn, Kal’ nv 6 Eddparns trotapos 
ouviotatat, ovTe moAlopKel Kal TepiTerxyiler Tia 
oUTe avtictatet: Sia Ti; OTL AToveuNnTLKH TOV 
Kat agiav éotiv 7 SuKavoovvyn Kal TéTaKTaL OUTE 
KaTa TOV KaTHyopov oUTE KaTa TOV amoAoyou- 
pevov, GAAA KaTa Tov SiKaoTHVY. WoTrEep ovV O 
SucaorTns oUTE vucfjoat Twas Tpoypyrat ote TroAc- 
pnoal Tie Kal evavTivbivar, yropny oe atropyva- 
jLevos BpaBever TO dixavoy, ovTws 7 Sucaoovvn 
ovdevos ovca avridtkos dmovéuer TO Kat’ a€iav 
EKaOTW Tmpdypare. 
gs XXVIII. “ Kai éXaBe KUptos 6 Oeds Tov av- 
Opwrov ov éemoince Kat EOeTo adrov ev TH Trapa- 
detow, epydleatar avTOV Kal prAdacew (Gen. 
ll. 15). Too maabevros Svadeper dv €moincev oO 
Beds avOpwrov, ws elzov: 6 pev yap tAacbeis vots 
EOTL yewd€orepos, 6 6€ mronbeis dvadrepos, d0ap- 
Tis vAns apéroyxos, kabapurépas Kal ethuxpuve- 
89 oTEpas TETUXNKOS ovoTdcews. ToOTOV obv TOV 
xaapov voov AapBaver 6 eos, ovK Ev exTOS 
éavtod Baivew, Kal AaBwv riOnow év rats Eppt- 
Coprevous Kal Bracravovcats dpetais, tva epya- 
Cnrae avTas Kal puddrrn. ToAXol yap aoKnTat 
YEvopevot Tijs dperhs em Tob téAous pet€Badov: 
@ d€ trapéxye. 6 Deds éemoriunv BeBatav, TrovTm 
didwow auddotepa, épydlecbal Te Tas dpeTas Kat 
@ The Stoic definition of justice, 8. V.F. iii. 262. 


8 
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even the most self-controlled of men under compul- 
sion of the mortal element in them resort to food and 
drink, out of which the pleasures of the appetite 
develop? So we must be content to face and fight 
lust as a principle. That is why the river Tigris is 
over against the Assyrians, self-mastery over against 
pleasure. Justice, however, the characteristic of 
the river Euphrates, neither besieges and encircles 
anyone with a palisade, nor withstands any in ~ 
conflict. Why? Because it is the function of 
justice to assign to each what he deserves, and 
justice sustains the part neither of prosecutor nor of 
defendant but of judge. Even as the judge, there- 
fore, makes it his business neither to conquer any 
persons, nor to wage war on any and oppose them, but 
pronounces a judgement and awards what is just, so 
too justice, being nobody’s opponent, accords to each 
matter what it merits. 

XXVIII. ‘ And the Lord God took the man whom 
He had made, and placed him in the garden to till 
and to guard it’ (Gen. ii. 15). “ The man whom 
God made.”’ differs, as I have said before, from the 
one that “‘ was moulded”: for the one that was 
moulded is the more earthly mind, the one that was 
made the less material, having no part in perishable 
matter, endowed with a constitution of a purer and 
clearer kind. This pure mind, then, God takes, not 
suffering it to go outside of Himself, and, having 
taken it, sets it among the virtues that have roots 
and put forth shoots, that he may till them and 
guard them. For many, after beginning to practise 
virtue, have changed at the last: but on the man to 
whom God affords secure knowledge, He bestows both 
advantages, both that of tilling the virtues, and also 
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pndémotre adtav adioracba, aA’ det Tapceveuv 
Kal duAdtrew exdoTnv. TO pev odv “‘ épydlecbar ”’ 
avTt Tob mpartew, TO dé “ duddtrrew’’ avTi Tob 
pvnpwovevew. 

90 XXIX. “ Kai everetAato KUpLOS O Jeds TO 
"Ada Adéywv: dro TAVTOS Eviov tod ev TH 
mapadeiow Bpwoe ddyyn, amo dé tot §vdov Tob 
ywooKew Kkahov Kat Tovnpov ov payeade am 
avtot: i 8° dv Huéepa payynte an’ avrod, Davdre 
amrofavetabe’’ (Gen. il. 16, 17). Totw 
“Addy evTeMerau Kab Tts éorw ovTos, Svarropyréov: 
ov yap peprnrac MpOTEpov avTod, vuri dé mpa@rov 
wvopmaKkev avdTov. pnTroT ovV Bovderac Got Too 
mTAacToo dvOpuyrov TapaoT haa ToUvoya. KaNet| 

[62] 57, pnoww, atrov viv. TobTo yap “Addy ép- 
pnveveTat, dare oTav d.icovns A Op, ynwov Kal 
plaprov vouv elvau vopute*’ Oo yap KaT elkdva ov 

91 yyuvos, aAN’ odpduos. CntnTéov dé, dua ti maow 
emTleis Tots dAAois Ta Ovdmata ovK emuTéletKeV 
€avT@. Ti ovdv AeKTéov; 6 vots 6 ev ExdoTw 
nua@v Ta pev adda Ovvarar katadaBetv, EavTov dé 
yvepioa aduvarws EXEL @amep yap 0 opBahuos 
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q “ Feedingly’ >is a rough representation of the Hebrew 
idiom. E.V. “freely.” 
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that of never desisting from them, but of evermore 
husbanding and guarding each one of them. So 
“tilling ’’ represents practising, while “ guarding ” 
represents remembering. 

XXIX. *‘ And the Lord God commanded Adam 
saying : From every tree that is in the garden thou 
shalt feedingly ¢ eat, but of the tree of knowing good . 
and evil yeshall not eat of it : and in the day that ye 
eat of it ye shall surely die ” (Gen. ii. 16, 17). 

We must raise the question what Adam He com- 
mands and who this is; for the writer has not 
mentioned him before, but has named him now for 
the first time. Perchance, then, he means to give 
us the name of the man that was moulded. ‘“ Call 
him earth’’ he says, for that is the meaning of 
‘* Adam,” so that when you ‘hear the word “‘.Adam,”’ 
you must make up your mind that it is the earthly 
and perishable mind ; for the mind that was made 
after the image is not earthly but heavenly. And 
we must inquire why when assigning their names to 
all the other creatures Adam did not assign one to 
himself. What, then, are we to say? The mind 
that is in each one of us can apprehend other objects, 
but is incapable of knowing itself. For just as the 
eye sees other objects but does not see itself, so the 
mind too perceives other objects, but does not appre- 
hend itself. Can it say what it is and of what kind, 
breath or blood or fire or air or anything else? Can 
it even say that it is a body or else that it is incor- 
poreal? Are not they simpletons, then, who inquire 
about God’s substance ? Tor how should those, who 
know not the substance of their own soul, have 
accurate ideas about the soul of the universe? For 
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1 Gréxew has three mss. and, apparently, the Armenian 
version on its side, as against dvéyew = ‘cease from,” which 
would fit the bad man, but not the neutral man. In Plutarch, 
Life of Alexander, ch. xxxiii., to which L. and S. (1925) refer, 


dvéxwv is probably transitive. For dwéxew see especially 
Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62, for dvéxew De Opif. 128. 
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we may conceive of God as the soul of the universe.* 
XXX. Quite naturally, therefore, Adam, that is the 
Mind, though he names and apprehends other 
things, gives no name to himself, since he is 
ignorant of himself and his own nature. Now it is 
to this being, and not to the being created after His 
image and after the original idea, that God gives 
the command. For the latter, even without urging, 
possesses virtue instinctively ; but the former, inde- 
pendently of instruction, could have no part in 
wisdom. There is a difference between these three 
—injunction, prohibition, command accompanied 
by exhortation. For prohibition deals with wrong- 
doings and is addressed to the bad man, injunction 
concerns duties rightly done, and exhortation is 
addressed to the neutral man, the man who is neither 
bad nor good: for he is neither sinning, to lead 
anyone to forbid him, nor is he so doing right as 
right reason enjoins, but has need of exhortation, 
which teaches him to refrain from evil things, and 
incites him to aim at things noble. There is no need, 
then, to give injunctions or prohibitions or exhorta- 
tions to the perfect man formed after the (Divine) 
image, for none of these does the perfect man re- 
quire. The bad man has need of injunction and 
prohibition, and the child of exhortation and teach- 
ing. Just so the perfect master of music or letters 
requires none of the directions that apply to those 
arts, whereas the man who stumbles over the subjects 
of his study does require what we may call laws or 
rules with their injunctions and prohibitions, while 
one who is now beginning to learn requires teaching. 


@ See App. p. 478. 
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Quite naturally, then, does God give 
the commandments and exhortations before us to the 
earthly man who is neither bad nor good but midway 
between these. To enforce the exhortation, both 
Divine titles are employed, both “Lord” and 
“God,” for it says “God the Lord commanded 
him.” This is in order that, should he obey the 
exhortations, he may be deemed worthy by God of 
His benefactions ; but that, should he rebel, he may 
be driven from the presence of the Lord who has a 
Master’s authority over him. For this reason again, 
when he is being cast out of the garden, the sacred 
writer has introduced the same titles, for he says, 
‘* And the Lord God sent him forth out of the garden 
of delight, to till the ground, out of which he was 
taken” (Gen. iii. 23). This is to show that, since 
‘the Lord” as Master and “ God” as Benefactor 
had issued the commands, so in both capacities does 
He inflict punishment on him who had disobeyed 
them. For he dismisses the disobedient by the 
exercise of the very powers which He had exercised 
in urging him to obedience. 

XXXI. The charge which he gives is this : “ From 
every tree that is in the garden thou shalt eat 
feedingly thereon ’”’ (Gen. ii. 16). He moves the 
soul of the man to get benefit, not from a single tree 
or from a single virtue but from all the virtues : for 
eating is a figure of soul-nourishment : and the soul 
is nourished by the acquisition of things noble, and 
the practice of things rightful. And He says not 
merely “shalt eat,”’ but also “ feedingly,” that is, 
chewing and masticating the nourishment, not like 
an ordinary person, but like an athlete, that you may 
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gain strength and power: for, as we know, the 
trainers charge the athletes not to bolt their food, 
but to masticate it slowly, in order that they may 
grow stronger. For the athlete and I take nourish- 
ment with different objects ; I, just to sustain life, 
the athlete, for the further purpose of growing 
brawny and strong ; and so mastication of food is a 
special point in training. Such is the meaning of 
“thou shalt eat feedingly thereon.”’ Let 
us try to form a yet more precise conception of it. 
To honour our parents is something eatable and 
nutritious : but good and bad sons honour them 
differently, the latter in compliance with custom, and 
these do not “eat feedingly,’ but simply eat. 
When, then, eat they feedingly too? When, after 
exploring the precept and searching for the grounds 
on which it rests, they freely determine that such 
conduct is noble. The grounds for it are such as 
these : they gave us birth, nurtured us, educated us, 
have been authors of all good things to us. Honour 
again shown to the Existent One is something eat- 
able ; it is shown “ feedingly,” when the honour we 
show is coupled with close search into the precept, 
and with a due appreciation of its motives.@ 

XXXII. “ But of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil ye shall not eat ’ (Gen. ii. 17). There- 
fore this tree is not in the garden: for if He bids 
them to eat of every tree in the garden, but not to 
eat of this one, it is evident that it is not in the 
garden: and this is quite naturally so: for actually, 
as I have said, it is there, and virtually it is not. 
For as all the impressions are virtually in the wax, but 
actually only the one that has been made, so in the 


“ Or “ rendering of our reasons.” 
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soul, whose nature is waxlike, all the types are 
contained virtually, but not in actual execution, and 
the single one engraved in it is in possession, so 
long as it has not been obliterated by another seal 
which has made over it a clearer and bolder im- 
pression. Next there is this further 
question to be raised. When He is giving the charge 
to eat of every tree of the garden, He addresses the 
command to a single person, but when He issues the 
prohibition against making any use of that which 
causes evil and good, He speaks to more than one: 
for inthe former case He says, “ Thou shalt eat from 
every tree’; but in the latter, ‘‘ ye shall not eat, 
and in the day that ye eat ’’ not “ that thou eatest,”’ 
and “‘ ye shall die ”’ not “ thou shalt die.’”” We must 
accordingly remark in the first place that the good 
is scarce, the evil abundant. Hence it is hard to 
find a single wise man, while of inferior men there 
is a countless multitude. Quite fitly, therefore, does 
He bid a single man to find nourishment in the 
virtues, but many to abstain from evil-doing, for 
myriads practise this. In the second place, for the 
acquisition and practice of virtue a single thing only, 
namely our understanding, is requisite: but the 
body not only fails to co-operate to this end, but is 
an actual hindrance ; for we may almost make it an 
axiom that the business of wisdom is to become 
estranged from the body and its cravings?: but for 
the enjoyment of evil it is necessary not only that 
the mind be in a certain condition, but also the 
power of perception and of speech, in fact the body ; 
for all these the inferior man requires for the full 
satisfaction of his particular form of wickedness. 
For how shall he divulge sacred and hidden truths 
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unless he have an organ of speech? And how is he 
to indulge in pleasures, if he be bereft of a stomach 
and the organs of taste? So it is in accordance 
with the necessities of the case that He addresses 
the understanding alone about gaining virtue ; for, 
as I said, it alone is needed for its acquisition ; 
whereas in the pursuit of evil several faculties are 
needed, soul, speech, senses, body, for wickedness 
employs all these in displaying itself. 

XXXIII. And further he says, “ In the day that 
ye eat thereof, ye shall die the death ” (Gen. ii. 17). 
And yet after they have eaten, not merely do they 
not die, but they beget children and become authors 
of life to others. What, then, is to be said to this ? 
That death is of two kinds, one that of the man 
in general, the other that of the soul in particular. 
The death of the man is the separation of the soul 
from the body,* but the death of the soul is the decay 
of virtue and the bringing in of wickedness. It is 
for this reason that God says not only “ die” but 
‘“‘ die the death,” indicating not the death common 
to us all, but that special death properly so called, 
which is that of the soul becoming entombed in 
passions and wickedness of all kinds. And this 
death is practically the antithesis of the death which 
awaits us all. The latter is a separation of com- 
batants that had been pitted against one another,? 
body and soul, to wit. The former, on the other 
hand, is a meeting of the two in conflict. And in 
this conflict the worse, the body, overcomes, and the 
better, the soul, is overcome. But observe that 
wherever Moses speaks of “‘ dying the death,” he 
means the penalty-death, not that which takes place 
in the course of nature. That one is in the course 
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of nature in which soul is parted from body ; but 
the penalty-death takes place when the soul dies 
to the life of virtue, and is alive only to that of 
wickedness. That is an excellent saying of Hera- 
cleitus, who on this point followed Moses’ teaching, 
“We live,” he says, ‘“‘ their death, and are dead to 
their life.”” He means that now, when we are 
living, the soul is dead and has been entombed in 
the body as ‘in a sepulchre ; whereas, should we die, 
the soul lives forthwith its own proper life, and is 
released from the body, the baneful corpse to which 
it was tied.¢ 


* For cfua—odua cf. Plato, Gorgias 493 a, Cratylus 400 pz. 
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Tus treatise deals with Genesis ii. 18-iii. 1. Let 
us mark its mode of dealing with the Sacred Text 
in salient instances. 

The story of the creation of Eve, we are told, is 
not meant to be taken literally. It is a ‘“‘ Myth,” 
showing forth the origin of Sense-perception, which 
becomes active when Mind is asleep (Gen. ii. 21). 
The bringing of Woman to Man is the introduction 
of Sense-perception to Mind, which hails it as its 
own (ii. 22 f.). (19 ff., 40 ff.) 

That Adam and Eve were both naked (ii. 25) 
means that they were without either good or evil ; 
for nakedness of soul can show itself as (a) freedom 
from passions; (6) loss of virtue; (c) neutrality. 
Adam and Eve were inactive both in mind and 
sense-perception, and were “* unashamed, ’2.e. without 
either the shamelessness of the worthless man, o® 
the shamefastness of the man of worth. (53 ff.) 

The entry of the Serpent (Gen. iii. 1) is due to 
the need of some means of uniting Mind and Sense- 
perception for their joint apprehension of objects, 
and of eliciting their activities. (71 ff.) 

Let us notice next the extent to which Philo 
dwells on single words. 

The word “ alone ’”’ in Gen. ii. 18 draws out the 
reminder that God only is alone, self-contained, 
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needing naught, not composite ; while the heavenly 
Man ever yearns to be with God, and the earthy 
man always zs with his passions. (1-4.) 

The word “help ’’ or “ helper ’’ suggests to him 
the created, later-born helpers given to the earthy 
man, These “wild beasts’’ are the senses and 
passions, such as desire, fear, anger, given to Mind 
(Gen. ii. 19)—our helpers, but often our foes. (5 ff.) 

The word “‘ moreover ”’ (in the Greek version of 
Gen. ii. 19) is taken by Philo to mean a second creation 
of senses and passions ; and this further creation is 
accounted for by the observation that evils are 
numerous, and. by the suggestion that Gen. i. 24 
refers to genera, and Gen. ii. 19 to species, a suggestion 
in support of which evidence is adduced. (11 f.) 

In the account of the giving of names to the 
creatures, the words ‘‘ what he would ecall’’ are 
taken as meaning “ why he would invite.” (14 f.) 

In the story of the creation of Eve, “ribs” or 
‘sides ’’ are understood as “strength”; “ took ”’ 
as meaning “ entered on the roll,” “‘ registered,’ z.e. 
brought into active service (this on the strength of 
Numb. xxxi. 26, “ take the sum’); “ filled up flesh 
in its stead’ means “ fulfilled ’’ sense-perception, 
and “* filled’ the body ‘ with it’’; and woman is 
““ builded ’’ (Gen. ii. 22, R.V. margin) because she is 
moved to activity from without. (19 f., 35, 38 f.) 

A striking example of single words pressed into 
the service of allegory is Adam’s welcome to Eve, 
‘‘ This is now bone of my bones.” “* This” is Sense- 
perception no longer passive but become active ; and 
“now’’ is indicative of Sense-perception being 
affected only by the present. (42 f.) oe 

We pass on to observe the examples afforded by 
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this treatise of Philo’s fondness for drawing illustra- 
tions and adducing parallels from the story of the 
patriarchs and the early history of Israel. 

In 46 f. Philo maintains that, though active Sense- 
perception, being an extension of the potential 
Sense-perception inherent in Mind, may be said to 
come from Mind, yet to suppose that anything 
whatever is, in the strict sense of the word, derived 
from Mind is to be guilty of shallow thinking, and 
illustrates the truth of what he says by the contrast 
between Rachel addressing to Jacob the appeal 
““ Give me children,” and ‘‘ the Lord opening Leah’s 
womb ” (Gen. xxix. 31 and xxx. 1 f.). 

In 51 f. the danger of the drawing down of Mind 
from the love of God by its cleaving to Sense-per- 
ception is brought out by a reference to Levi's noble 
choice (Deut. xxxiii. 9) making the Lord his portion 
(x. 9), and to the two goats of Lev. xvi. 8. 

Freedom from passions (one of the meanings of 
‘nakedness ”’) is illustrated by Moses setting up 
the Tent of Witness outside the Camp (Exod. xxxiii. 
7); by Aaron entering unrobed (!) into the Holy of 
Holies (cf. Lev. xvi. 1 ff.); by Nadab and Abihu 
leaving their coats (or irrational parts) for Mishael 
- and Elzaphan (Lev. x. 5); by Abraham leaving his 
country (Gen. xii. 1); by Isaac being forbidden to 
go down into Egypt (z.e. the body, Gen. xxvi. 2) ; 
and by Jacob’s smoothness (Gen. xxvii. 11). (54 ff.) 

Loss of virtue (another meaning given to “ naked- 
ness ’’) is illustrated by Noah’s lapse (Gen. ix. 21). 
And the indications which Philo finds in the narrative 
that the lapse was not irretrievable are illustrated 
by the provision in the Law that vows made only in 
intent may be rescinded (Numb. xxx. 10). (60 ff.) 
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The assaults of pleasure and the healing virtue of 
Self-mastery are illustrated by the deadly serpents 
and the brazen serpent of the wilderness journey 
(Numb. xxi.). Distraction, Pleasure’s agent, is like 
the scorpion (=“ scattering ’’) of the desert. The 
soul-thirst of “‘ Egypt ”’ is quenched by the Wisdom 
(“ Water ’’) as is hunger by the Word (“‘ Manna ’’) 
of God. A sign of the great daring of Pleasure, in 
attacking even Moses, is found in the story of his 
rod. Like Jacob’s, it is “discipline.” Shrinking 
from this, Moses casts it away, and is then bidden 
to er it by its tail (Exod. iv. 1 ff.). (78 ff, 
87 if. 

Pleasure is again pointed at in the Prayer of 
Jacob (Gen. xlix. 16-18), where Dan (=% dis- 
tinguishing ’’) is the principle of self-mastery, who 
is to become a serpent biting the horse (sc. passions), 
and saving from them Mind (the ‘“ horseman ”’), 
who “‘ waits for’’ God’s “‘ salvation’’; and in the 
Song of Moses (Exod. xv. 1), where horse and rider, 
z.e. the four passions with Mind mounted on them, 
are cast into the sea. 
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I. “‘ And the Lord God said, It is not good that 
the man should be alone, let us make for him a 
helper corresponding to him ”’ (Gen. ii. 18). - Why, 
O prophet, is it not good that the man should be 
alone? Because, he says, it is good that the Alone 
should be alone: but God, being One, is alone and 
unique, and like God there is nothing. Hence, since 
it is good that He Who 1s should be alone—for 
indeed with regard to Him alone can the statement 
“it is good ’’ be made—it follows that it would not 
be good that the man should be alone. There is 
another way in which we may understand the 
statement that God is alone. It may mean that 
neither before creation was there anything with 
God, nor, when the universe had come into being, 
does anything take its place with Him ; for there is 
absolutely nothing which He needs. A yet better 
interpretation is the following. God is alone, a 
Unity, in the sense that His nature is simple not 
composite, whereas each one of us and of all other 
created beings is made up of many things. I, for 
example, am many things in one. I am soul and 
body. To soul belong rational and irrational parts, 
and to body, again, different properties, warm and 
cold, heavy and light, dry and moist. But God is 
not a composite Being, consisting of many parts, 
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nor is He mixed with aught else. For whatever 
is added to God, is either superior or inferior or 
equalto Him. But there is nothing equal or superior 
to God. And no lesser thing is resolved into Him. 
If He do so assimilate any lesser thing, He also will 
be lessened. And if He can be made less, He will 
also be capable of corruption ; and even to imagine 
this were blasphemous. The ‘“‘one’”’ and _ the 
‘““monad’”’ are, therefore, the only standard for 
determining the category to which God belongs. 
Rather should we say, the One God is the sole 
standard for the ‘‘monad.’’ For, like time, all 
number is subsequent to the universe ; and God is 
prior to the universe, and is its Maker. 

II. It is not good that any man should be alone. 
For there are two races of men, the one made after 
the (Divine) Image, and the one moulded out of 
the earth. For the man made after the Image it 
is not good to be alone, because he yearns after the 
Image. For the image of God is a pattern of which 
copies are made, and every copy longs for that of 
which it is a copy, and its station is at its side. Far 
less is it good for the man moulded of the earth to 
be alone. Nay, it is impossible. For with the mind 
so formed, linked to it in closest fellowship, are 
senses, passions, vices, ten thousand other presences. 
With the second man a helper is associated. To begin 
with, the helper is a created one, for it says, ‘‘ Let 
us make a helper for him ”’; and, in the next place, 
is subsequent to him who is to be helped, for He 
had formed the mind before and is about to form 
its helper. In these particulars again, while using 
terms of outward nature he is conveying a deeper 
meaning. For sense and the passions are helpers 
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of the soul and come after the soul. In what way 
they help we shall see: let us fix our attention on 
their coming later than the soul. III. In the view 
of the best physicians and natural philosophers the 
heart is thought to be formed before the whole 
body, by way of a foundation, or as the keel in a 
ship, the rest of the body being built upon it; and 
they assert that accordingly even after death it 
still beats, and decays after the body, as it came into 
existence before it. In just the same way, it is 
thought, the princely part of the soul is older than 
the soul as a whole, and the irrational portion younger. 
The creation of this the prophet has not as yet 
related, but he is going to describe it. The irrational 
portion is sense and the passions which are the 
offspring of sense, unquestionably so if they are not 
the result of any choice of our own.* This helper 
then is later born and of course created. 

Now let us consider the point which we deferred, 
how the help is given. How does our mind apprehend 
the fact that an object is white or black, except by 
using sight as a helper ? How does it become aware 
that the musician’s voice is sweet or on the other 
hand out of tune, save by using the sense of hearing 
as a helper? How does it recognize that perfumes 
are pleasant or disagreeable, except by using as an 
ally the sense of smell? How does it distinguish 
savours, except by means of the taste acting as its 
helper? Things smooth and rough, again, how but 
by touch? Moreover, there are, as I have said, 
helpers of another kind, namely the passions. For 
pleasure and desire contribute to the permanence 
of our kind: pain and fear are like bites or stings 
warning the soul to treat nothing carelessly : anger 
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is a weapon of defence, which has conferred great 
boons on many: and so with the other passions. 
This shows also that the prophet was perfectly right 
in saying that the helper must be one “ corresponding 
to him.”’ For in very deed this helper is intimately 
allied to the mind, as though a brother of one blood 
with it : for sense-perception and passions are parts 
and offspring of one soul with it. 

IV. There are two species of this helper : the one 
has its sphere in the passions, the other in sense- 
perception. At present He will produce the former 
only, for he says, “‘ And God moulded moreover out 
of the earth all the wild beasts of the field, and all 
the birds of the heaven, and led them to Adam, to 
see what he would call them: and whatever Adam 
called a living soul, this was its? name ’’ (Gen. ii. 19). 
You see who are our helpers, the wild beasts, the 
soul’s passions: for after saying, ‘“ Let us make a 
helper corresponding to him,’”’ he adds the words, 
‘He moulded the wild beasts,” implying that the 
wild beasts are our helpers. These are not properly 
called our helpers, but by a straining of language ; 
in reality they are found to be our actual foes, just 
as the allies of states sometimes turn out to be 
traitors and deserters, and in private friendships 
flatterers prove enemies instead of comrades. He 
uses the terms “heaven ”’ and “ field’ as synonyms, 
meaning the mind. For the mind is like the field 
in having countless sproutings and upgrowths, and 
like heaven again in having natures brilliant and 
godlike and blessed. The passions he likens to 
wild beasts and birds, because, savage and untamed 
as they are, they tear the soul to pieces, and because 
like winged things they light upon the understanding; 
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for the assault of the passions is violent and irresistible. 
The addition of “ further’ to “ formed” is by no 
means otiose. How do wesee this? Because above 
also he mentions the forming of the wild beasts 
before the creation of man, as we see from these 
words referring to the sixth day: and He said, 
“ Let the earth bring forth the living soul after its 
kind, four-footed animals and creeping things and 
wild beasts’ (Gen. i. 24). | How comes 
He, then, to form other wild beasts now, and not to 
be satisfied with those former ones? From the 
ethical point of view what we must say is this. In 
the realm of created things the class or kind of 
wickedness is abundant. It follows that in this the 
worst things are ever being produced. From the 
philosophical point of view our answer must be, that 
on the former occasion, when engaged in the Work 
of the six days, He wrought the genera or kinds and 
the originals of the passions, whereas now He is 
fashioning the species as well. This is why he says, 
‘’ He fashioned moreover.’ That what were created 
in the first instance were genera, is evident from the 
words employed, ‘‘ Let the earth bring forth the 
living soul,” not according to species but ‘‘ according 
tokind.” And we find Him in every instance working 
in this way. Before the species He completes the 
genera. He does so in the case of man. Having 
first fashioned man as a genus, in which the prophet 
says that there is the male and the female genus, 
He afterwards makes Adam, the finished form or 
species. | . 

V. Helpers of this sort the prophet has now dealt 
with; the other sort he defers, that of sense-per- 
ception, I mean, until the Creator takes in hand to 
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fashion woman. Having deferred that subject, he 
goes on to a systematic treatment of the giving of 
names. Here his literal statement and his symbolic 
interpretation alike claim our admiration. What we 
admire in the Lawgiver’s literal statement is his 
ascription to the first man of the fixing of names. 
Indeed Greek philosophers® said that those who 
first assigned names to things were wise men. 
Moses did better than they, first of all in ascribing 
it not to some of the men of old but to the first 
man created. His purpose was that, as Adam was 
formed to be the beginning from which all others 
drew their birth, so too no other than he should be 
regarded as the beginning of the use of speech: 
for even language would not have existed, if there 
had not been names. Again, had many persons 
bestowed. names on things, they would inevitably 
have been incongruous and ill-matched, different 
persons imposing them on different principles, 
whereas the naming by one man was bound to bring 
about harmony between name and thing, and the 
name given was sure to be a symbol, the same for 
all men, of any object to which the name was 
attached or of the meaning attaching to the name. 
VI. What he says in the domain of ethics is to this 
effect. We often use “ 7i”’ (=“‘ what.”’) for “‘ dca. ri” 4 
(“ by reason of what ’’), as ‘‘ what (z.e. why) have you 
bathed?” ‘‘ What (i.e. ‘ why ’) are you walking ? ”’ 
“What (¢.e. ‘ why’) are you conversing?”’ In all 
these cases ‘‘ what ’’ stands for ‘‘ because of what.”’ 
When the prophet says “‘ to see what he would call 
them ”’ you should understand something equivalent 
to ‘why the mind would call and invite to it and 
greet’ each of these objects, whether only for the 
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sake of that which it cannot dispense with, seeing 
that all that is mortal is necessarily bound up with 
passions and vices, or also for the sake of what is 
in excess of reasonable needs; and whether to 
satisfy the needs of flesh and blood, or because it 
deems them good and admirable above all things. 
For example. A created being cannot but make 
use of pleasure. But the worthless man will use it 
as a perfect good, but the man of worth simply as 
a necessity, remembering that apart from pleasure 
nothing in mortal kind comes into existence. Again 
the worthless man accounts the acquisition of wealth 
a most perfect good; the man of worth regards it 
as just necessary and serviceable and no more. No 
wonder then that God wishes to see and ascertain 
how the mind invites and welcomes each of these, 
whether as good, or as indifferent, or as bad but at 
all events as serviceable. Hence it came about that 
everything which he called to himself and greeted 
as living soul, reckoning it equal in worth to the soul, 
this became the name not only of the thing called 
but of him who called it. For example, if he 
welcomed pleasure, he was called pleasure-loving ; 
if desire, desire-ridden; if licence, licentious; if 
cowardice, cowardly ; and so on. Tor, just as the 
man whose quality is determined by the virtues is 
from them called wise or sober-minded or just or 
brave, so from the vices is he called unjust and 
foolish and unmanly, whensoever he has invited to 
himself and given a hearty welcome to the corre- 
sponding dispositions. 

VII. “ And God brought a trance upon Adam, 
and he fell asleep ; and He took one of his sides ” 
and what follows (Gen. ii. 21). These words in 
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their literal sense are of the nature of a myth. 
For how could anyone admit that a woman, or a’ 
human being at all, came into existence out of a 
man’s side? And what was there to hinder the 
First Cause from creating woman, as He created 
man, out of the earth? For not only was the Maker 
the same Being, but the material too, out of which 
every particular kind was fashioned, was practically 
unlimited. And why, when there were so many 
parts to choose from, did He form the woman not 
from some other part but from the side ? And which 
side did he take? For we may assume that only 
two are indicated, as there is in fact nothing to 
suggest a large number of them. Did he take the 
left or the right side? If He filled up with flesh 
(the place of) the one which He took, are we to 
suppose that the one which He left was not made of 
flesh?* Truly our sides are twin in all their parts 
and are made of flesh. What then are we to say? 
‘‘ Sides ” is a term of ordinary life for ‘* strength.”’ 
To say that a man has “ sides ’”’ is equivalent to 
saying that he is strong, we say of a powerful athlete 
“he has stout sides,’ and to say that a singer 
has “‘ sides ’’ is as much as to say that he has great 
lung power in singing. Having said this, we must 
go on to remark that the mind when as yet unclothed 
and unconfined by the body (and it is of the mind 
when not so confined that he is speaking) has many 
powers. It has the power of holding together,’ of 
growing, of conscious life, of thought, and countless 
other powers, varying both in species and genus. 
Lifeless things, like stones and blocks of wood, 
share with all others the power of holding. together, 
of which the bones in us, which are not unlike stones, 
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partake. ‘“‘ Growth ”’ extends to plants, and there 
are parts in us, such as our nails and hair, resembling 
plants; “ growth ”’ is coherence capable of moving 
itself. Conscious life is the power to grow, with the 
additional power of receiving impressions and being 
the subject of impulses. This is shared also by 
creatures without reason. Indeed our mind contains 
a part that is analogous to the conscious life of a 
creature without reason. Once more, the power of 
thinking is peculiar to the mind, and while shared, 
it may well be, by beings more akin to God, is, so 
far as mortal beings are concerned, peculiar to man. 
This power or faculty is twofold. We are rational 
beings, on the one hand as being partakers of mind, 
and on the other as being capable of discourse. 
Well, there is also another power or faculty in the 
soul, closely akin to these, namely that of receiving 
sense-impressions, and it is of this that the prophet 
is speaking. For his immediate concern is just this, 
to indicate the origin of active sense-perception. 
And logical sequence leads him to do so. VIII. For 
it was requisite that the creation of mind should 
be followed immediately by that of sense-perception, 
to be a helper and ally to it. Having then finished 
the creation of the mind He fashions the product 
of creative skill that comes next to it alike in order 
and in power, namely active sense-perception, with 
a view to the completeness of the whole soul, and 
with a view to its apprehension of objects presented 
to it. How is it, then, produced? As the prophet 
himself again says, it is when the mind has fallen 
asleep. As a matter of fact it is when the mind has 
gone to sleep that perception begins, for conversely 
when the mind wakes up perception is quenched. 
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A proof of this is afforded by the fact that whenever 
we wish to get an accurate understanding of a subject 
we hurry off to a lonely spot; we close our eyes ; 
we stop our ears; we say “ good-bye ”’ to our per- 
ceptive faculties. So then, we see that, when the 
mind is astir and awake, the power of perception is 
suppressed. , 
There is the other point to be noticed. Let us 
see what happens to the mind in sleep. When the 
perceptive faculty has been set astir and aflame, 
owing to the eye contemplating the masterpieces of 
painters or sculptors, does not the mind remain 
inactive, and cease to exercise itself on objects of 
thought ? And when the ear is intent on the 
tunefulness of a voice, can the mind be employing 
its reasoning power upon any of the subjects belonging 
to its sphere ? Of course not. And in good sooth 
the mind finds itself still more completely out of work 
when the sense of taste has fully roused itself and 
is gorging itself with all that delights the appetite. 
And this is the reason why Moses, fearing lest 
the mind should not only go to sleep but absolutely 
die, says in another place, “‘ And thou shalt have a 
shovel upon thy belt; and it shall be, when thou 
sittest down abroad, thou shalt dig therewith and 
cover over thine unseemliness ’ (Deut. xxiii. 13). 
He uses the term “shovel” figuratively for the 
reason that digs out hidden matters. And he bids 
the man wear it upon his passion, which must be 
girded up and which he must not allow to be loose 
and slack. And this girding must be put into 
practice whenever the mind, relaxing from the 
strain of its own objects, lowers itself to the passions, 
and ‘‘ sits down abroad,’ giving itself up to be drawn 
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by bodily necessity. And this is how the matter 
stands. Whenever the mind forgets itself amid the 
luxuries of a festive gathering and is mastered by all 
that conduces to pleasure, we are in bondage and 
we leave our “‘ unseemliness’’ uncovered. But if 
the reason prove strong enough to purge the passion, 
we neither go on drinking till we are drunk, nor eat 
so greedily as to wax wanton, but we banish folly 
and take our food soberly. Thus the wakefulness 
of the senses means sleep for the mind, and the 
wakefulness of the mind a time of leisure for the 
senses ; just as, when the sun has risen, the lights 
of the other heavenly bodies are invisible ; when it 
has set, they show themselves. The mind, like the 
sun, when awake, throws the senses into the shade, 
but if it goes to sleep, it causes them to shine out. 
IX. Having said this, we must show how the terms 
employed accord with it. ‘“‘ God cast,” he says, 
‘““a trance upon Adam, and he went to sleep” 
(Gen. ii. 21). Quite correctly does he use this 
language. For the mind's trance and change is 
its sleep, and it falls into a trance when it ceases 
to be engaged with the objects appropriate to it ; 
and when it is not at work at these, it is sleeping. 
Rightly also does he say that this change or turning 
which he undergoes is not of his own motion but 
of God’s; that it is God who “ casts it on him,” 
that is, brings and sends it on him. For the case 
is this. For if the change were in our hands I 
should have recourse to it, when I wished, and when 
it was not my deliberate choice I should then 
continue unturned. But as it is, the change is 
actually repugnant to me, and many a time when 
wishing to entertain some fitting thought, I am 
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drenched by a flood of unfitting matters pouring over 
me ; and conversely when on the point of admitting 
a conception of something vile, I have washed 
the vile thing away with wholesome thoughts,2 God 
having by His grace poured upon my soul a sweet 
draught im place of the bitter one. Now every 
created thing must necessarily undergo change, for 
this is its property, even as unchangeableness is 
the property of God. But, while some, after being 
changed, remain so until they are entirely destroyed, 
others continue so only so far as to experience that 
to which all flesh is liable, and these forthwith 
recover. This is why Moses says, “‘ He will not 
permit the destroyer to come into your houses to 
smite you” (Exod. xii. 23): for He does indeed 
permit the destroyer—(“ destruction’ being the 
change or turning of the soul)—to enter into the 
soul, that He may make it evident that what is 
peculiar to created things is there; but God will 
not let the offspring of ‘‘ the seeing ’’ Israel be in 
such wise changed as to receive his death-blow by 
the change, but will force him to rise and emerge 
as though from deep water and recover. 

X. ‘He took one of his sides *’ (Gen. ii. 21). 
Of the many faculties of the mind He took one, 
the faculty of perception. ‘“‘ Took ’”’ must not be 
understood as equivalent to “removed,” but as 
equivalent to “ enrolled,’ “‘ registered,” as we find 
it elsewhere ‘‘ take the sum of the spoils of the 
captivity ’’ (Numb. xxxi. 26). What idea is it, then, 
that he wants to convey? The word “ perception ” 
is used in two ways, first in that of a condition, in 
which sense it is ours when we are asleep, secondly 
in the sense of an activity. From perception in the 
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former sense, as it is a state, we derive no benefit, 
for it does not enable us to apprehend the objects 
about us. It is from the second kind of perception, 
as an activity, that we get benefit, for our apprehension 
of the objects of sense-perception is made possible 
by this. Having, then, brought into being the former 
sort of perception as a quiescent condition, at the 
time when He was bringing the mind itself into 
being—for He made the mind with many faculties 
lying dormant—now it is His wish to produce per- 
ception as an activity. Active perception is brought 
to pass when quiescent perception has been set in 
motion and extended to reach the flesh and the 
perceptive organs. For, just as growth is effected 
by seed being set in motion, so is activity or actuality 
by a quiescent condition being set in motion. 
XI. “‘ And he filled up flesh in its stead ’’ (Gen. ii. 21), 
that.is to say He fulfilled perception that was only 
a state by leading it on to be an activity, and ex- 
tending it till it reached the flesh and the whole 
surface of the body. And So he adds the words, 
‘“ He built it to be a woman ” (Gen. ii. 22), proving 
by this that the most proper and exact name for 
sense-perception is “‘ woman.” For just as the man 
shows himself in activity and the woman in passivity, 
so the province of the mind is activity, and that of 
the perceptive sense passivity, as in woman. It is 
easy to learn this from what is before our eyes. 
Sight is in a passive relation to the objects of sight 
that set it moving, white, black, and the rest. 
Hearing, again, is affected by sounds, and the sense 
of taste by savours, the sense of smell by odours, 
that of touch by things rough and smooth; and 
the faculties of perception are all dormant, until 
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there draws near to each of them from outside that 
which is to set it in motion. 

XII. ‘‘ And he led her to Adam; and Adam 
said, This is now bone out of my bones and flesh 
out of my flesh ’’ (Gen. ii. 22, 23). God leads active 
perception to the mind, knowing that its movement 
and apprehensive power must revert to the mind 
as their starting-point. The mind, on beholding 
that, which it had before as a potentiality and as 
a dormant state, now become a finished product, 
an activity, and. in motion, marvels at it, and cries 
aloud declaring that it is not foreign to it but in 
the fullest sense its own, for it says, ‘‘ This is bone 
out of my bones,” that is, power out of my powers, 
for ‘‘ bone ” is here used as “ power and strength ”’, 
“and feeling out of my feelings’’; ‘‘ and flesh,” 
he says, “ out of my flesh’’; for not without the 
mind does the perceptive faculty bear anything that 
it feels, for the mind is to it a fountain-head and a 
basis on which it rests. It is worth our while to 
consider why the word “‘ now” was added: for 
what he says is, ‘* This is now bone out of my bones.” 
Perception by itself is now, subsisting only in relation 
to the present time. For whereas past, present, 
and future are within the scope of the mind, as it 
grasps things present, remembers things past, and 
looks forward to things future, perception, on the 
other hand, has no power either to reach out to 
future things by experiencing something corre- 
sponding to hope or expectation, nor does it remember 
things past, but it is so constituted as to be affected 
only by that which is present and sets it in motion 
at the moment. For instance, the eye has a 
sensation of white now under the influence of the 
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white that is present, but from that which is not 
present it feels no.effect. The mind, on the contrary, 
is set in motion by occasion of that which is not 
present as well, if past, by way of memory, if future, 
by building hopes and expectations on it. 

XIII. “ To this one shall be given the title « 

“woman ’”’ (Gen. ii. 23), as much as to say, for this 
cause shall perception be called ‘‘ woman ” because 
out of man that sets it in motion “ this one is taken.”’ 
Why, then is “this one”’ put in? Because there 
is another perception, not taken from the mind, 
but brought into being together with it. For there 
are, as I have said already, two perceptions, one 
existing as quiescent condition, the other as activity. 
The one, then, that exists as quiescent condition, 
is not taken out of the man, that is to say the mind, 
but comes into being with it. For the mind, as I 
have pointed out, when it came into existence, came 
into existence in association with many potentialities 
and conditions, those of reason, animal life, and 
growth, and so with that of perception also. But 
the one that exists as an activity comes out of the 
mind. For it was extended out of the perception 
which is in the mind as a condition, that it might © 
come to be an activity. Thus the second one, the 
one that is characterized by movement, has been 
produced out of the mind itself. But he is a shallow 
thinker who supposes that in strict truth anything 
whatever derives its birth from the mind or from 
himself. Do you not see that perception in the 
eae of Rachel who sits upon the teraphim,? is re- 

uked by “the seeing one,” when she imagines that 
movements have their source in mind? Forshe says, 
‘‘ Give me children ; if you do not, I shall die ’ (Gen. 
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xxx. 1); but he answers, “‘O woman, full of false 
fancies, the mind is the origin of nothing, but God who 
is antecedent to the mind is the only cause ’’’; and so 
he adds, *“‘ Am I in the place of God who deprived 
thee of the fruit of the womb?” (zbid. 2). But that 
it is God who brings about birth, Scripture will give 
evidence in the case of Leah, when it says, ‘‘ And 
the Lord seeing that Leah was hated opened her 
womb, but Rachel was barren’”’ (Gen. xxix. 31). 
The opening of the womb is man’s proper function. 
But mortal kind is prone of itself to hate virtue, and 
accordingly God has bestowed honour upon it and 
vouchsafes to her that is hated to bear the first-born. 
He says elsewhere, “‘ If a man have two wives, one 
of them beloved and one of them hated, and they 
shall bear children to him and the first-born son be 
the son of the hated wife . . . he shall not be able 
to give the right of the first-born to the son of the 
beloved wife, overlooking the son of the hated one 
who is the first-born "’ (Deut. xxi. 15, 16): for first 
of all and most perfect of all are the offspring of the 
hated virtue, while the offspring of the well-loved 
pleasure are last of all. 

XIV. ‘‘ For this cause shall-a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife, and the twain shall be one flesh ’’ (Gen. ii. 24). 
For the sake of sense-perception the Mind, when it 
has become her slave, abandons both God the 
Father of the universe, and God’s excellence and 
wisdom, the Mother of all things, and cleaves to 
and becomes one with sense-perception and _ is 
resolved into sense-perception so that the two 
become one flesh and one experience. Observe 
that it is not the woman that cleaves to the man, 
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but conversely the man to the woman, Mind to 
Sense-perception. For when that which is superior, 
namely Mind, becomes one with that which is inferior, 
namely Sensé-perception, it resolves itself into the 
order of flesh which is inferior, into sense-perception, 
the moving cause of the passions. But if Sense 
the inferior follow Mind the superior, there will be 
flesh no more, but both of them will be Mind. The 
man, then, of whom the prophet speaks is such as 
has been described; he prefers the love of his 
passions to the love of God. But there is a different 
man, one who has made the contrary choice, even 
Levi, who “‘ said to his father and his mother ‘I have 
not seen thee,’ and knew not his brethren, and 
disclaimed his sons’”’ (Deut. xxxiii. 9). This man 
forsakes father and mother, his mind and material 
body, for the sake of having as his portion the one 
God, “‘ for the Lord Himself is his portion ” (Deut. x. 
9). Passion becomes the portion of the lover of 
passion, but the portion of Levi the lover of God 
is God. Do you not see again that he prescribes 
that on the tenth day of the seventh month they 
should bring two goats, “ one portion for the Lord 
and one for the averter of evil’’? (Lev. xvi. 8). 
For in very deed the portion of the lover of passion 
is a passion that needs an averter. 

XV. ‘“‘ And the two were naked, Adam and his 
wife, and were not ashamed.’’ ‘‘ Now the serpent 
was the most subtil of all the beasts that were upon 
the earth, which the Lord God had made ”’ (Gen. ii. 
25, iii. 1). The mind that is clothed neither in 
vice nor in virtue, but absolutely stripped of either, 
is naked, just as the soul of an infant, since it is 
without part in either good or evil, is bared and 
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stripped of coverings: for these are the soul’s 
clothes, by which it is sheltered and concealed. 
Goodness is the garment of the worthy soul, evil 
that of the worthless. Now there are three ways in 
which a soul is made naked. One is when it con- 
tinues without change and is barren of all vices, and 
has divested itself of all the passions and flung them 
away. For this reason “‘ Moses fixes his tent out- 
side the camp, a long way from the camp, and it 
was called the tent of testimony ”’ (Exod. xxxiii. 7). 
What this means is this. The soul that 
loves God, having disrobed itself of the body and the 
objects dear to the body and fled abroad far away 
from these, gains a fixed and assured settlement 
in the perfect ordinances of virtue. Wherefore 
witness is also borne to it by God that it loves things 
that are noble; “for,” says he, “it was called the 
tent of witness.”” He leaves unmentioned who it 
is that calls it so, in order that the soul may be 
stirred up to consider who it is that bears witness 
to virtue-loving minds. This is why the high priest 
shall not enter the Holy of Holies in his robe (Lev. xvi. 
1 ff.), but laying aside the garment of opinions and 
impressions of the soul, and leaving it behind for 
those that love outward things and value semblance 
above reality, shall enter naked with no coloured 
borders or sound of bells, to pour as a libation the 
blood of the soul and to offer as incense the whole 
mind to God our Saviour and Benefactor. 
Nadab and Abihu, too, who had drawn nigh to God 
and had forsaken the mortal life and become par- 
takers of the life immortal are beheld naked of 
vain and mortal glory. For those who carried 
them away would not have borne them in their 
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@ The Greek for ‘Leah’ (Acla) is the feminine of eos, 
‘smooth.’ 
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coats (Lev. x. 5), had they not become naked by 
bursting every bond of passion and of bodily con- 
straint, in order that their nakedness and freedom 
see the body should not be debased by the irruption 
of impious thoughts. For not to all must leave 
be given to contemplate the secret things of God, 
but only to those who are able to hide and guard 
them. And so Mishael and Elzaphan do not take 
them up in their own coats, but in those of Nadab 
and Abihu, who had been devoured by fire and been 
taken up (into heaven). For having stripped them- 
selves of all that covered them, they offered their 
nakedness to God, but their coats they left behind 
. for Mishael and Elzaphan. Now coats are those 
parts of the irrational by which the rational was 
hidden. Abraham too becomes naked when the 
words have been spoken to him, “ Go forth out of 
thy country and thy kindred ” (Gen. xii. 1). Isaac 
also does not indeed become naked, but is always 
naked and without body, for an injunction has been 
given him not to go down into Egypt (Gen. xxvj. 2), 
and ‘‘Egypt”’ is the body. Jacob, again, loves 
nakedness of the soul, for his smoothness signifies 
nakedness. ‘“ For Esau,” we read, ‘“ was a hairy 
man, but Jacob a smooth man” (Gen. xxvii. 11), 
and accordingly he has “‘ Leah ’’@ as wife. 

XVI. This is one form, the noblest form, of 
stripping or becoming naked. The other is of a 
contrary nature, a deprivation of virtue due to a 
turning or change of condition, when the soul 
becomes foolish and deranged. This kind of stripping 
is experienced by Noah, who is made naked when 
he has drunk wine. But, thanks be to God, the 
change of condition and the stripping of the mind 
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* See App. pp. 480, 481. 
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which ensued upon the deprivation of virtue, did 
not spread out abroad and reach those outside, but 
stayed in the house, for what is said is “‘ he was 
made naked in his house ’’ (Gen. ix. 21): for the 
wise man, if he do commit sin, does not run riot, as 
does the bad man. The evil of the one has been. 
spread forth; that of the other has been held in 
check ; so he becomes sober again, that is to say, 
he repents and recovers as from an illness. 

Let us contemplate more in detail the fact that the 
stripping takes place in the house. When the soul 
in its perversion only purposes some outrage, but 
does not follow it up so as to complete it in action, 
the sin has been committed in the soul’s abode and 
house. But if, in addition to designing the bad 
deed, it goes on to carry out its design and do the 
thing, the unrighteous act has been spread out of 
doors as well. It is in accordance with this that a 
curse is pronounced on Canaan, because he reported 
abroad the change of the soul. This means that 
he gave it fuller scope and wrought it out further, 
adding a further evil to the evil wish, even its 
accomplishment by deeds. Shem and Japhet on 
the other hand receive praise for not joining in the 
soul’s act but covering over its sad change. For this 
reason also the vows and determinations of the soul 
are annulled, when they have been made in the 
house. of father or husband (Numb. xxx. 4 ff.), if 
the reason and reflection do not hold their peace 
and so add their weight to the soul’s failure, but 
remove the offence; for in that case the Lord of 
all also “‘ shall cleanse her.’’ But he leaves with no 
removal the vow of a widow or of her that is cast 
off: ‘‘ for whatever vows she shall have vowed,” 
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he says, “ against her soul, abide for her ” (Numb. xxx. 
10). And this is reasonable. For if she has been 
cast off and gone forth to the parts outside, not 
turning merely but sinning by overt deeds, she abides 
incurable with no part in a husband’s admonition 
and deprived of her father’s persuasion. 

A third form of producing nakedness is the middle 
or neutral one. Here the mind is irrational and 
has no part as yet either in virtue or in vice. It is 
of this form that the prophet is speaking. In this 
the infant too is partaker. Accordingly the words, 
“The two were naked, both Adam and his wife,” 
amount to this: neither mind nor sense was per- 
forming its functions, the one being bare and barren 
of mental action and the other of the activity of 
sense-perception. | XVII. Let us_ look 
again at the words, “they were not ashamed.’’@ 
The words suggest three points for consideration : 
shamelessness, and shamefastness, and absence of 
both shamelessness and shamefastness. Shameless- 
ness, then, is peculiar to the worthless man, shame- 
fastness to the man of worth, to feel neither shame- 
fastness nor shamelessness to the man whois incapable 
of right apprehension and of due assent thereto, 
and this man is at this moment the prophet’s subject. 
For he who has not yet attained to the apprehension 
of good and evil cannot possibly be either shameless 
or shamefast. Examples of shamelessness are all 
those unseemly actions, when the mind uncovers 
shameful things which it ought to hide from view, 
and vaunts itself in them and prides itself on them. 
Even in the case of Miriam, when she spoke against 
Moses, it is said, ‘‘ If her father had but spat in 
her face, should she not feel shame seven days?” 
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(Numb. xii. 14). For veritably shameless and bold 
was sense-perception in daring to decry and find 
fault with Moses for that for which he deserved 
praise. In comparison with him, who was “ faithful 
in all God’s house’”’ (¢bid.), sense-perception was set 
at naught by the God and Father ; and it was God 
Himself who wedded to Moses the Ethiopian woman, 
who stands for resolve unalterable, intense, and 
fixed.* For this Moses merits high eulogy, that he 
took to him the Ethiopian woman, even the nature 
that has been tried by fire and cannot be changed. 
For, even as in the eye the part that sees is black, 
so the soul’s power of vision has the title of woman 
of Ethiopia.¢ Why then, seeing that 
results of wickedness are many, has he mentioned 
only one, that which attends on conduct that is 
disgraceful, saying ‘‘ they were not shamed,’ but 
not saying “they did not commit injustice,’ or 
“they did not sin,” or “ they did not err’’? The 
reason is not far to seek. By the only true God 
I deem nothing so shameful as supposing that I 
exert my mind and senses. My own mind the 
author of its exertion? How can it be? Does it 
know as to itself, what it is or how it came into 
existence ? Sense-perception the origin of the per- 
ceiving by sense? How could it be said to be so, 
seeing that it is beyond the ken either of itself or 
of the mind? Do you not observe that the mind 
which thinks that it exercises itself is often found to 
be without mental power, in scenes of gluttony, 
drunkenness, folly? Where does the exercise of 
mind show itself then? And is not perceptive 
sense often robbed of the power of perceiving ? 
There are times when seeing we see not and hearing 
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hear not, whenever the mind, breaking off its 
attention for a moment, is brought to bear on some 
other mental object. So long then as they are 
naked, the mind without self-exertion, the perceptive 
sense without perceiving, they have nothing shameful: 
but when they have begun to apprehend, they fall 
into shameful and wanton conduct, for they will 
be found often showing silliness and folly rather than 
healthy knowledge, not only in times of loathsome 
surfeit and depression and mad fooling but also 
in the rest of their life. For when bodily sense is 
in command, the mind is in a state of slavery heeding 
none of its proper objects; but when the mind is 
in the ascendant, the bodily sense is seen to have 
nothing to do and to be powerless to lay hold of any 
object of sense-perception. 

XVIII. “‘ Now the serpent was the most subtle of 
all the beasts on the earth, which the Lord God 
had made” (Gen. iii. 1). Two things, mind and 
bodily sense, having already come into being, and 
these being in nakedness after the manner that 
has been set forth, it was necessary that there 
should be a third subsistence, namely pleasure, to 
bring both of them together to the apprehension 
of the objects of mental and of bodily perception. 
For neither could the mind apart from bodily sense 
apprehend an animal or a plant or a stone or a log 
or any bodily shape whatever, nor could the bodily 
sense apart from the mind maintain the act of per- 
ceiving. Since then it was necessary that both of 
these should come together for the apprehension of 
the objects about them, who was it that brought 
them together save a third, a bond of love and desire, 
under the rule and dominion of pleasure, to which 
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the prophet gave the figurative name of a serpent ? 
Exceeding well did God the Framer of living beings 
contrive the order in which they were created. First 
He made mind, the man, for mind is most venerable 
in a human being, then bodily sense, the woman, 
then after them in the third place pleasure. But 
it is potentially only, as objects of thought, that 
they differ in'age; but in actual time they are 
equal in age. For the soul brings all together with 
herself, some parts in virtue of actual existence, 
others in virtue of the potentiality to arrive, even if 
they have not yet reached their consummation. 
The reason pleasure is likened to a serpent is this. 
The movement of pleasure like that of the serpent 
is tortuous and variable. To begin with it takes its 
gliding course in five ways, for pleasures are occasioned 
by sight and by hearing and by taste and by smell 
and by touch; but those connected with sexual 
intercourse prove themselves the most violent of all 
in their intensity, and this is the method ordained 
by Nature for the reproduction of the type. 
Furthermore the fact that pleasure insinuates 
itself about all the organs of the irrational portion of 
the soul is not the only reason for our calling her vari-' 
able; for we call her so also because she glides with 
many acoilabout each part. For instance variegated 
_pleasures come through sight, those afforded by every 
kind of painting and of sculpture, and by all other 
artistic creations which in one art after another 
charm the eye; by the changes too that plants go 
through as they shoot up, bloom, and bear fruit ; 
by the beauty of animals seen in so many forms. 
Similarly the ear gets pleasure from the flute, from 
the harp, from every kind of instrument, from the 
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tuneful voices of creatures without reason, swallows, 
nightingales, other birds which Nature has made 
musical; from the euphonious speech of beings 
endowed with reason, from musicians as_ they 
exercise their histrionic powers in comedy, tragedy, 
and all that is put on the stage. 

XIX. What need to illustrate my point from the 
pleasures of the table ? There are, we may roughly 
Say, as many varieties of pleasure, as there are of 
dishes set before us stirring our senses with their 
delicious flavours. Pleasure being, then, a thing 
so variable, was it not fitly compared to a tortuous 
animal, the serpent? For this reason, too, when 
the part of us that corresponds to the turbulent 
mob of a city, pines for the dwellings in Egypt, that 
is, in the corporeal mass, it encounters pleasures 
which bring death, not the death which severs soul 
from body, but the death which ruins the soul by 
vice. For we read, “‘ And the Lord sent among the 
people the deadly serpents, and they bit the people, — 
and much people of the children of Israel died ”’ 
(Numb. xxi. 6). For verily nothing so surely brings 
death upon a soul as immoderate indulgence in 
pleasures. That which dies is not the ruling part 
in us, but the part that is under rule, the part that 
is like the vulgar herd. And so long will it incur 
death, as it fails to repent and acknowledge its fall. 
For they came to Moses saying, “ We have sinned 
in that we spake against the Lord, and against 
thee. Pray therefore to the Lord, and let Him 
take away the serpents from us” (bd. 7). ‘Tis 
well that they say,* not ‘‘We spake against, we 
sinned’ but “‘We sinned, we spake against.’ ° 
For it is when the mind has sinned and ceased to 
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cleave to virtue, that it blames God’s ways, fastening 
its own defection on God. 

XX. How, then, is a healing of their suffering 
brought about ? By the making of another serpent, 
opposite in kind to that of Eve, namely the principle 
of self-mastery. For self-mastery runs counter to 
pleasure, a variable virtue to a variable affection, 
and a virtue that defends itself against pleasure 
its foe. So then God bids Moses make the serpent 
that ‘expresses self-mastery, and says: “‘ Make for 
thyself a serpent and set it upon a standard ”’ 
(tbtd. 8). You notice that Moses makes this serpent 
ae no one else, but for himself, for God’s bidding 

“Make it for thyself.’ This is that you may 
Pow that self-mastery is not a possession of every 
man, but only of the man beloved of God. 

We must consider why Moses makes a brazen 
serpent, no direction having been given him as to 
material. Possibly these are the reasons. In the 
first place, matter is not an element in God's gifts 
making them to be of this or that sort ; but the gifts 
of us mortals are always looked upon embodied in 
matter. A second reason: Moses loves excellences 
without bodily form, whereas our souls, being unable 
to get out of our bodies, crave for excellence in bodily 
shape. But the principle of self-mastery, being 
forcible and unyielding, is likened to the strong 
and firm substance of brass, perhaps also because, 
whereas the self-mastery found in the man beloved 
of God is most precious and like gold, that which is 
found in him who has absorbed wisdom by gradual 
progress holds the second place. Everyone, then, 
‘¢ whom a serpent shall have bitten, when he looks on 
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mind, when bitten by pleasure, the serpent of Eve, * 
shall have succeeded in beholding in soul the beauty 
of self-mastery, the serpent of Moses, and through 
beholding this, beholds God Himself, he shall live ; 
only let him look and mark well. XXI. Do 
you not notice that Sarah, that is dominant wisdom, 
says: “‘ For whosoever shall hear of it shall rejoice 
with me ” (Gen. xxi. 6)? Just suppose that someone 
has succeeded in hearing that Virtue has given birth 
to Happiness (Isaac). Straightway he will sing a 
hymn of sympathetic joy. As then fellowship in 
joy is his who has heard of Isaac’s birth, so is escape 
from death his who has looked with clear vision on 
self-mastery and God. * But many souls, after being 
enamoured of endurance~and_ self-mastery and 
divested of passions, nevertheless do experience the 
- might of God and receive the turning to the lower 
way, the Master making a sharp distinction between 
Himself and His creation. He Himself stands ever 
steadfast, while His creation wavers and inclines in 
opposite directions. For the prophet says: “ Who 
led thee through that great and terrible wilderness, 
where there was biting serpent and scorpion and 
drought, where there was no water, who brought 
out a spring of water for thee from the hard rock, 
who fed thee with manna in the wilderness, which 
thy fathers knew not ”’ (Deut. viii. 15 f.). You see 
that it is not only when attracted by the passions of 
Egypt that the soul falls in with the serpents, but 
when it is in a wilderness too it is bitten by pleasure, 
that subtle and snake-like passion. And pleasure’s 
mode of action has received a most appropriate 
name, for it is here called a biting. But not those 
in a wilderness only are bitten by pleasure, but those 
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also who are a prey to scattering. For many a 
time have I myself forsaken friends and kinsfolk 
and country and come into a wilderness, to give my 
attention to some subject demanding contemplation, 
and derived no advantage from doing so, but my 
mind scattered or bitten by passion has gone off 
to matters of the contrary kind. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, amid a vast throng I have a collected 
mind. God has dispersed the crowd that besets 
the soul and taught me that a favourable and un- 
favourable condition are not brought about by 
differences of place, but by God who moves and leads 
the car of the soul in whatever way He pleases. 

To return to what I was saying, the soul falls 
in with a scorpion, which is “ scattering,” in the 
wilderness, and the drought of the passions seizes 
upon it, until God send forth the stream from His 
strong wisdom and quench with unfailing health 
the thirst of the soul that had turned from Him. 
For the flinty rock is the wisdom of God, which He 
marked off highest and chiefest from His powers, | 
and from which He satisfies the thirsty souls that 
love God. And when they have been given water 
to drink, they are filled also with the manna, the 
most generic of substances, for the manna is called 
‘‘ somewhat,” and that suggests the summum genus. 
But the primal existence? is God, and next to Him 
is the Word of God, but all other things subsist in 
word only, but in their active effects they are in some 
cases as good as non-subsisting. 

XXII. Note now a difference between him who 
turns aside in the wilderness and him who does so 
in Egypt. The one has experience of deadly 
serpents, that is to say insatiable pleasures inflicting 
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death ; but the disciplined one is only bitten and 
scattered, not. done to death, by pleasure. And 
while the one is cured by self-mastery, even the 
brazen serpent made by the wise Moses, the other 
is caused by God to drink a draught most excellent, 
even wisdom out of the fountain which He drew out 
from His own wisdom. Not even from Moses, most 
beloved of God, does Pleasure, the serpent-like one, 
refrain, but this is what we read: “ If therefore they 
say, ‘ God has not appeared to thee,’ and believe me 
not and hearken not to my voice, what shall I say 
to them ? And the Lord said unto Moses, ‘ What is 
that in thine hand?’ And he said, ‘ A rod.’ And 
He said, ‘Cast it upon the ground.’ And he cast 
it upon the ground, and it became a serpent, and 
Moses fled from it. And the Lord said unto Moses, 
‘Stretch forth thine hand and lay hold of its tail’ 
(and he stretched forth his hand and took hold of 
its tail, and it became a rod in his hand): that they 
may believe thee ” (Exod. iv. 1 ff.). How 
should one come to believe God? By learning that 
all other things change but He is unchangeable. 
Therefore God asks the wise man what there is in 
his hand or in the active life of his soul, for the hand 
represents activity ; and he answers, “ Schooling,”’ 
giving it the name of a rod. So Jacob also, the 
supplanter of the passions, says, “ For in my rod | 
I crossed this Jordan ”’ (Gen. xxxii.10). The meaning 
of Jordan is ‘‘ descent ”’ or “ coming down.’’ And to 
the nature that is down below, earthly, corruptible, 
belongs all that is done under the impulse of vice 
and passion. Over these Mind, the disciplined One, 
crosses in schooling himself. To take the words 
to mean that he crossed the river with a staff in 
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his hand would be tame. XXIII. Good, therefore 
is the reply of Moses beloved of God ; for in truth 
the conduct of the virtuous man leans on discipline 
as on a rod, settling and allaying the tumult and. 
tossing of the soul. This rod when cast away 
becomes a serpent ; naturally ; for if the soul casts 
away discipline, it at once becomes a lover of pleasure 
in place of a lover of virtue. And so Moses flies 
from it; for the lover of virtue runs away from 
passion and pleasure. But, mark you, God does 
not applaud his flight. For while it well befits. 
thee, O my mind, who art not yet made perfect, 
to get practice by flying and running away from the 
passions, it befits Moses, the perfect one, not to 
desist from the warfare against them, but to resist 
them and fight it out. Otherwise, finding nothing 
to alarm or to stop them, they will make their way 
up to the very citadel of the soul, and storm and 
plunder the whole soul after the fashion of a lawless 
ruler. Wherefore also God bids him “ lay hold of 
the tail.”” This means, “ Let not pleasure’s opposition 
and her savagery daunt thee. That is the very part 

to make for. Grip it fast and quell it; for then there — 
shall be once more a rod instead of a serpent ; that 
is to say, instead of pleasure there shall be in thy 
hand discipline.’’ But it is “in the hand,” in the 
doing of the wise man, that this shall come to pass. 
This is quite true. It would be impossible to lay 
hold of pleasure and get the mastery of it if the 
hand were not first stretched out, that is to say, if 
the soul were not first to acknowledge that all its 
achievements and successes are due to God's im- 
pelling force and to refer nothing to itself. The man 
whose eyes are open determines to run away from 
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this serpent, and he fashions another, the principle 
of self-mastery, that serpent of brass, in order that 
the man who has been bitten by pleasure may, on 
seeing self-mastery, live the real life. 
XXIV. Such a serpent does Jacob pray that Dan 
may become, and speaks on this wise : 
** Dan shall judge his people, 
As if indeed one tribe of Israel,’’ and 
** Let Dan become a serpent in the way, 
. Seated on the beaten track, biting the horse’s heel, 
And the horseman shall fall backward, 
Waiting for the salvation of the Lord.” 
(Gen. xlix. 16-18.) 
Of those born of Leah Issachar is Jacob’s fifth 
genuine son, or if Zilpah’s two sons are reckoned in, 
he is the seventh. But Jacob’s fifth son is Dan, 
by Bilhah Rachel’s handmaid. The occasion of this 
remark we shall discover in my special treatise 
on the subject. The subject of Dan demands 
further study. The soul bears two kinds of offspring, 
the one divine, the other perishable. The better 
kind she has already conceived, and with it she 
ceases to bear. For when the soul had attained to 
making full submission and acknowledgement to God 
there was no better possession for it to go on to gain. 
This is why she ceased when she had borne Judah, 
the spirit of praise and acknowledgement. The soul 
now goes on to the fashioning of the mortal race. 
The mortal subsists by swallowing. For the taste, 
like a foundation, is the cause of living creatures 
continuing to live. And Bilhah means “ swallowing.”’ 
From this woman there springs Dan, whose name 
signifies sifting or distinguishing : for this race dis- 
tinguishes and separates things immortal from those 
that are mortal. So his father prays that he may 
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prove a lover of self-mastery. But for Judah he 
_ will offer no such prayer, for Judah already has the 
property of praising and pleasing God. So he says, 
‘Let Dan become a serpent on the road.’’ The soul is 
our road ; for as on the roads it is possible to see the 
distinction of existences, lifeless, living ; irrational, 
rational ; good, bad; slave, free ; young, or older ; 
male, female; foreign, or native; sickly, healthy ; 
maimed, entire’; so in the soul too there are lifeless, 
incomplete, diseased, enslaved, female, and countless 
other movements full of disabilities ; and on the other 
hand movements living, entire, male, free, sound, 
elder, good, genuine, and, in a real sense, of the 
fatherland. Let then the principle of 
self-mastery become a serpent upon the soul whose 
road lies through all the circumstances of life and 
let it seat itself upon the well worn track. What is 
this? The path of virtue is unworn, for few tread 
it, while that of vice is well worn. He calls on him 
to beset with his ambuscade and to lie in wait upon 
the beaten road of passion and vice, on which reason- 
ing powers that flee from virtue wear out their life. 
XXV. “ Biting the horse’s heel.’’ It is quite 
in keeping that the character which upsets the 
stability of created and perishable life attacks the 
heel. The passions are likened to a horse. «= For 
passion, like a horse, is a four-legged? creature, 
impulsive, full of wilfulness, and naturally restive. 
But the principle of self-mastery loves to bite and 
wound and destroy passion. When passion with 
its heel bitten has stumbled “the horseman shall 
fall backwards.”” We must understand by “ the 
horseman ”’ the mind that is mounted on the passions, 
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which falls off the passions when they are brought to 
a reckoning and overthrown. ‘Tis well that the 
soul does not fall forwards : let him not get in advance 
of the passions, but be behind them, and he shall 
learn self-control. And there is sound principle in 
what is said here. For if the mind, after starting 
out to do wrong, drops behind and falls backwards, 
it will not do the wrong deed; and if, after ex- 
periencing an impulse to an irrational passion, it 
does not follow it up, but stays behind, it will reap 
the fairest reward, even exemption from passion. 
That is why the prophet, understanding the falling 
backwards to be escape from the passions, adds the 
words, “‘ waiting for the salvation of the Lord”: 
for he is indeed saved by God who falls away from 
the passions and comes short of realizing them in 
act. May my soul have such a fall, and never 
mount the beast of passion, wild like a bounding 
capering horse, that, having waited for God's 
salvation, it may attain to bliss. This explains why 
Moses in the Song praises God, that “‘ He cast horse 
and rider into the sea ’’ (Exod. xv. 1). He means that 
God cast to utter ruin and the bottomless abyss 
the four passions and the wretched mind mounted 
on them. This is indeed practically the chief point 
of the whole Song, to which all else is subsidiary. 
And it is true; for if the soul be won by exemption 
from passion, it will have perfect bliss. 

XXVI. But we must inquire why, whereas Jacob 
says, ‘‘ the horseman shall fall backwards ”’ (Gen. xlix. 
17), Moses sings of the drowning of horse and rider. 
We must remark then, that, whereas he that is to 
perish by drowning is the Egyptian character, which, 
even if it flees, flees under the water, that is, under 
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the current of the passions ; the horseman who falls 
backwards does not belong to the lovers of the 
passions. A proof of this is that he is called “ horse- 
man,’ whereas the other is called “rider.” A 
horseman’s business is to subdue his horse and use 
the bit when it disregards the rein, whereas a rider’s 
business is to be carried wherever the animal takes 
him. On the-sea, too, the helmsman’s business is 
to guide the boat and keep it upright and in its 
course, but it is for the passenger to experience 
all that the ship undergoes. Accordingly the 
horseman who subdues the passions is not drowned 
but, dismounting from them, awaits the salvation 
that comes from the Master. 

Now the sacred word in Leviticus directs them to 
feed “on creeping things that go upon all four, 
which have legs above their feet, so as to leap 
with them ” (Lev. xi. 21). Such are the locust, the 
wild locust, the grasshopper, and in the fourth place 
the cricket. And this is as it should be. For if 
serpentlike pleasure is a thing un-nourishing and 
injurious, self-mastery, the nature that is in conflict 
with pleasure, must be wholesome and full of nourish- 
ment. Do thou also contend, O my mind, against 
all passion and above all against pleasure, for indeed 
‘the serpent is the most subtle of all beasts upon 
the earth, which the Lord God made ”’ (Gen. iii. 1) ; 
for pleasure is the most cunning of all things. 
Why is this? Because all things are enthralled to 
pleasure, and the life of bad men is under the 
dominion of pleasure. The things that yield pleasure 
are obtained by means of cunning of every kind ; 
gold, silver, glory, honours, offices, the materials of 
objects of sense, the mechanical arts, and all other 
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arts in great variety that minister to pleasure. It 
is for the sake of pleasure that we do wrong, and 
wrong deeds are ever associated with desperate 
cunning. Therefore set judgement, the serpent- 
fighter, against it, and contend to the end in this 
noblest contest, and strive earnestly, by defeating 
pleasure that conquers all others, to win the noble 
and glorious crown, which no human assembly has 
ever bestowed. 
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A. Man Exitep. Gen. iii. 8 (1-48). 
( 4) Man hiding from God (1-27). 


Contrasted with Moses (12-14), 
who is open before God, and shuns Distraction 
(‘ Pharaoh ’’), © 
Contrasted with Jacob (15-23), 
who flies from Material Temptation (“ Laban ”’), 
to heights of Virtue and Witness (‘“‘ Gilead ’’). 
Contrasted with Abraham (24-27), 
who, loyal to God, refuses the offer of the World 
(King of Sodom). 


(6) Man taking refuge in Self (28-47). 


Exod. xxu. 1 f. Rejection of God, that comes to 
nothing, far less heinous than thorough-going 
Self-exaltation (32-365). 

Deut. xxvii. 15. Evil of secretly holding false opinions 


(36). 
Exod. ii. 12. Evil of being buried in our own nore 
mind (37). 


Gen. xv. 5. Bliss of flying from Self to God (39). 

Gen. xxiv. 7—and of quitting the mortal body to be 
with God (42). 

i ix. 29—and our own mind to open all to God 
(43 

Exod. xxxiii. 7—of going out of Self, and mene 
God, even if we fail (46 f.). | 
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B. Tue Catt. Gen. iii. 9-13 (49-64). 
The Call is addressed to Mind, for Mind is capable 


of instruction. (Sense-perception receives no 
special call. 

The Question, ‘* Where art thou ? ”’ capable of being 
taken in other ways. 

The Answer of Mind comes to this, “‘ There where 
fear is, and hiding from Thee, and nakedness of 
virtue ”’ (49-55). 

The words “ gavest with me ” imply the freedom of 
Sense-perception, which apprehends simultaneously 
with Mind, and gives it occasions of apprehending 
— (‘ She gave it me ”’) (56-58). | 

The Answer of Sense-perception is pertinent, though 
she says “ J ate,”’ when asked about Adam’s eating, 
for Mind concurs at once with _Sense-perception. 

And she rightly says “ beguiled,” for, while Sense- 
perception gives without any guile, Pleasure 
falsifies the object (59-64). 


~C. Preasure, Evi iy Oriain. Gen. iii. 14 (65-106) 


God cursing the serpent (viz. Pleasure), without 
giving him an opportunity to defend himself, is 
paralleled with God slaying Er (Gen. xxxviii. 7), 
without bringing an open charge against him. 
Slain Er is the Body, a corpse from the first, and 

_ the soul knows itself best to be a corner -bearer 
when perfected (65 ff.). 

How the God of Goodness came to create Er and 

* the Serpent, we are not told. We are told that 
creation is due to the goodness of God (75 ff.). 
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And the Book of the Law affords many examples 
of wide divergence in original endowments. Noah 
“finds grace in the sight of the Lord,’ and 
Melchizedeck is made His “ Priest ’’ and “* King of 
peace,’ no previous merit being mentioned in either 
case (79 ff.). (Philo stops to contrast M. with 
the Moabites and Ammonites, who failed to bring 
forth bread and water, Deut. xxiii. 3f.) Abram 
was created good, and led to a better city. Isaac, 
who is compared with Hope, was richly endowed 
before birth. The lots of Jacob and Esau were told 
when they were unborn (82). Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh have names denoting, the one Memory and 
its Fruitfulness, the other escape only from Forget- 
fulness (94). Bezalel called to a position, which 
he is not said to have earned, bears a name meaning 
“In the shadow of God ”’ and is taught by Moses, 
while Moses is taught by God. In view of all this 
we must pray and ponder God’s goodness (95-103). 


D. Tue Curse on Pieasure, Gen. iii. 14 (107-199). 


Its Ground, 107-110. 
Its Fitness, 111-114. 
Its Content, 115-199. 


Content of the Curse—115-159. Posture and 
Motion. 


(a) On the Breast (115-137). 


The Breast the seat of high spirit—the Urim and 
Thummim there point to Aaron’s control of 
high spirit which Moses wholly exscinds (Lev. 
Will. 29). 
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(6) On the Belly. 


(a) Appropriate to Pleasure whose lover goes 
“on” or “after” the belly and the four 
passions (138 f.). 


(8) The perfect man contrasted with the man 
of gradual improvement in their dealing 
with self-indulgence (140-144). 


(y) The belly the basis of all passions (145-150). 


Note.—Breast cut out, while the belly is 
washed, for it is indispensable (147). 


(5) Bodily necessity compels us to go forth 
from the house of wisdom — girded with 
Reason—putting out of sight all that is 
unreasonable (151-158). | 


161-181. Food. 
The earthy body feeds on earth.— 


Contrast of the ‘‘ Bread out of Heaven,’’ “‘ the 
day’s portion for the day,”’ like dew—prolific as 
coriander-seed—like hoar-frost, called “‘ What 
is it? ’* (Deut. viii. 3). 

Contrast “‘ The God who feedeth me,” said by 
Jacob, with ‘° J will nourish thee,” by Joseph— 
true son of Rachel (“‘ Give me children ’’). 


Enmity (182-199). 


The Combatants (185-187). 

Their Warfare (188). ' 

Jacob grips the heel of Esau, the man who says 
ee a a word for God only to use (189- 
199). | 


E. Tue Discrpitine. Gen. iii. 16-19 (200-253). 
(a) Of the Woman (Gen. iii. 16) (200-245). 
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(a) Grief the lot of Sense-perception (200). 


Contrast God confirming good to Abraham by 
an oath (201-203). 
Discussion of oath taken by God (204-208). 
oo good and bad (211 continued from 
200). 
(8) Subjection to her husband (220 ff.). 


Num. xxi. 27 ff., the women adding to the fire. 
Potiphar’s wife contrasted with J — and 
‘Phinehas. Sarah. Hagar (224 ff.). 


(b) Of the Man (Gen. iii. 17 ff.) (246-253). 
Due to Serpent. Thorns. Grass. Return to Earth. 
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fev ovv amroAus Kal dotxos 6 daddds €oTL, pap- 
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dyveupoavvns peTadimKovoa.. 6 O€ Ye oopias 
[88] [eoTOs "Taxwp Kat modirns | earl Kal olKiay THY 
dpeTnv KatouKket’ dyat yovv rept abtod: “* *laxwB 
d€ dzAactos avOpwros oik@v otkiay’’ (ib.). 





@ See App. p. 482. 
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I. “ And Adam and his wife hid themselves from 
the presence of the Lord God in the midst of the 
forest of the garden ”’ (Gen. iii. 8). He introduces 
a doctrine showing that the bad man is an exile. 
For if virtue is a city peculiar to the wise, the man 
who has no capacity to partake of virtue has been 
driven away from the city, in which the bad man is 
incapable of taking part. It is accordingly the bad 
man only who has been driven away and sent into 
exile. But the exile from virtue has by incurring 
such exile hidden himself from God. For if the 
wise, as being His friends, are in God's sight, it is 
evident that all bad men slink away and hide from 
Him, as is to be expected in men who cherish hatred 
and ill-will to right reason. The prophet, moreover, 
finds proof that the bad man is without city or 
dwelling-house, in the account of Esau, the hairy 
man, crafty in wickedness, when he says, “ Esau 
was skilled in hunting, a countryman ’”’ (Gen. xxv. 
27); for vice, that hunts after the passions, is by 
nature unfit to dwell in the city of virtue. Rather, 
in utter senselessness, it follows after rustic? grossness, 
the life of the untrained. Jacob, the man full of 
wisdom, belongs to a city, and as a dwelling-house 
he occupies virtue. The prophet says of him: 
“* But Jacob was a simple man dwelling in a house ” 
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(ebed.). It accords with this too that the midwives, 
since they feared God, made houses for themselves 
(Exod. i. 21); for such (souls) as make a quest of 
God’s hidden mysteries—and this is what is meant. 
by “saving the males’ lives ”’ or “ bringing the males 
to the birth ’’—build up the cause of virtue, and in 
this they have elected to have their abode. By 
these instances it has been made clear how the bad 
man is without a city or home, being an exile from 
virtue, while the good man has received it as his lot 
to have wisdom for both city and dwelling. 

II. Let us see next how a man is said actually 
to hide himself from God. Were one not to take the 
language as figurative, it would be impossible to 
accept the statement, for God fills and penetrates 
all things, and has left no spot void or empty of 
His presence. What manner of place then shall a 
man occupy, in which God is not? The prophet 
elsewhere bears witness of this saying, ‘‘ God in 
heaven above and upon the earth beneath and there 
is none else but He”’ (Deut. iv. 39). And again, 
“ Here stand I before thou (wert made) ” (Exod. xvii. 
6); for before every created thing God is, and is 
found everywhere, so that no one could possibly 
hide himself from God. And why should we marvel 
at this? Whatever should happen, we could never 
escape or hide ourselves from those, even among 
things created, that are essential elements of creation. | 
For instance, let a man fly, if he can, from earth or 
water or air or sky or the world at large. A man 
must needs have all these round him, for no one shall 
ever be able to escape out of the world. Then, 
seeing a man is powerless to hide himself from the 
parts of the world or from the world itself, would he 
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> Literally “‘ there being two colours.”” See Lev. xiii. 
9-17. ‘Raw flesh’ and ‘white’ would seem to be the 
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be able to escape the eye of God? By no means. 
Why then does it say “they hid themselves ”’? 
The bad man thinks that God is in a place, not 
containing but contained; and for this reason he 
imagines that he can hide from Him, fancying that 
God, the Author of all things, is not in that part, 
which he has chosen for his lurking-place. III. It 
is possible to take it in this way. In the bad man 
the true opinion concerning God is hidden in ob- 
security, for he is full of darkness with no divine 
radiance in him, whereby to investigate realities. 
Such an one isin banishment from the divine company, 
like the leper and the man with an issue.“ The former 
combines as joint causes God and creation, which are 
natures mutually hostile, for he shows two different 
colours,? whereas there is one single Cause, even He 
who doeth all. The man with an issue, on the 
other hand, deriving everything from the world, 
and making it return into the world, imagines that 
nothing has been created by God, associating 
himself with the opinion of Heracleitus, in his 
advocacy of such tenets as “fullness and want,’ 
“the universe one,’ and “all things interchange.”’ 
So the divine word saith, ‘‘ Let them send forth 
out of the holy soul every leper, and everyone that 
hath an issue, and everyone that is unclean in soul, 
both male and female (Numb. v. 2), and eunuchs 
with the generative organs of the soul cut away, 
and fornicators, deserters from the rule of One, to 
whom entrance into the assembly of God is absolutely 
forbidden (Deut. xxiii. 2). But wise reasonings, so 
far from hiding themselves, are keenly desirous to 
be manifest. Do you not see that Abraham “ was 
still standing before the Lord and drew nigh and 
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said, ‘ Destroy Thou not the just man together with 
the impious one’”’ (Gen. xviii. 22 f.), the one that 
is manifest and known to Thee together with him 
who shuns and avoids Thee? For this one is impious, 
but he that stands before Thee and avoids Thee not 
is just. For the only justice is that Thou, O Master, 
shouldst be honoured. A pious man is not found 
with the same ease as an impious one. We have to 
be content with a just man. This is why he says, 
‘ Destroy not a just together with an impious man.” 
For no one honours God as He deserves but only 
as is just. It is impossible to requite even our 
parents with boons equal to those which we have 
received from them—for it is out of the question 
to requite by becoming their parents. How must 
it not be impossible to recompense or to praise as 
He deserves Him who brought the universe out of 
non-existence ? For it was an exercise towards us 
of every virtue. 

IV. Through three seasons, then, O soul, that is 
throughout the whole of time with its threefold 
divisions, make thyself ever manifest to God, not 
dragging after thee the weak feminine passion of 
sense-perception, but giving forth as incense the 
manly reasoning schooled in fortitude. For the 
sacred word (Deut. xvi. 16) enjoins that at three 
seasons of the year every male is to show himself 
before the Lord the God of Israel. For this reason 
Moses also, when he is being established as one 
standing open before God, avoids Pharaoh, the 
symbol of dispersion, for he boasts saying that he 
knows not the Lord (Exod. v. 2). ‘* Moses,” we 
read, “withdrew from Pharaoh’s presence and 
settled in the land of Midian” (Exod. ii. 15), or 
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in the examination of the things of nature, ‘ and 
sat on the well,’ waiting to see what draught God 
would send to quench the thirst of his soul in its 
longing for that which is good. So he withdraws 
from the godless opinion of Pharaoh, which the 
passions follow as their leader, and withdraws into 
Midian, the sifting-place, to inquire whether he is 
to be still or to dispute again with the evil man for 
his destruction ; he considers whether, if he attack 
him, he shall prevail to win the victory, and so he 
is kept there waiting upon God, as I have said, to 
see whether He will bestow upon a deep reasoning 
faculty free from shallowness a stream sufficient 
to drown the onrush of the king of the Egyptians, 
the onrush, that is, of his passions. And he is 
deemed worthy of the boon: for, having taken the 
field in the cause of virtue, he does not abandon 
the warfare till he beholds the pleasures prostrate 
and out of action. This is why Moses does not fly 
from Pharaoh, for that would have been to run away 
and not return, but, like an athlete taking an interval 
to regain his breath, “ withdraws,” that is, brings 
about a cessation of arms, until he shall by divine 
words have raised forces of wisdom and every other 
virtue to aid him in renewing the attack with 
irresistible power. 

But Jacob, ‘‘ Supplanter’” that he is, acquiring 
virtue with great toil by wiles and artifices, his 
name having not yet been changed into “ Israel,”’ 
runs away from Laban and all his belongings, tints 
and shapes and material bodies generally, whose 
nature it is to inflict wounds on the mind through 
the objects of sense. For since when facing them 
he was not able completely to vanquish them, he 
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flies, fearing defeat at their hands. And in doing 
so he is thoroughly deserving of praise ; for Moses 
says, ‘‘ Ye shall make the sons of the seeing one 
cautious’ (Lev. xv. 31), not bold and aiming at 
what is beyond their capacity. V. ‘‘ And Jacob 
stole away unawares to Laban the Syrian, in that 
he told him not that he fled.* So he fled with all 
that he had; and passed over the river, and set his 
face toward the mountain of Gilead’ (Gen. xxxi. 
20f.). It is thoroughly in accordance with true 
principles that he is said to have concealed the fact 
that he is running away and not made it known to 
Laban, who represents the way of thinking governed 
by objects of sense. For instance, if thou hast 
caught sight of beauty and been captivated by it, 
and if it is like to be a cause of stumbling to thee, 
fly secretly from the vision of it, and give no further 
report of it to thy mind, that is to say, do not give 
it another thought or ponder it: for to keep on 
recalling anything is the way to engrave on the mind 
distinct outlines of it, which injure the mind and 
often bring it to ruin against its will. The same 
principle holds in the case > of every kind of attraction 
by the avenue of whatever sense it may reach us ; 
for here safety lies in secret flight ; but recalling the 
attractive object in memory, telling of it, turning 
it over, spells conquest and harsh slavery for our 
reasoning faculty. If, therefore, O my mind, thou 
art in imminent danger of falling a prey to. some 
object of sense that has shown itself, never report 
it to thyself, never dwell on it, lest thou be overcome 
and plunged into misery. Nay, rush forth at large, 
make thy escape, choose the freedom of the wild 
rather than the slavery of the tame. 
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[91] AdBav Tov LWwpov’’; EXEL d€ Kal TovTo ov | 
mdpepyov Ayo Xupta yap Eppnveveran perewpa: 
6 doKyTns ouv ‘TarasB vous, OTE pev Opa TOTTELVOV 
To ma0os, mepysever Aoyilopevos adTo wKYOELW 
KaTa KpaTos, OTe O€ peTewpov Kat vYavyevody 
Kal bmépoyKov, aTrodLopaoKel TE O VOUS 6 UOKYTIS 
amp@tos, «ira Kal Ta avTod mavTa pcpn Tis 
dokycews, avayvwoes, peAcrat, Bepametar, TV 
Kadav pvnwa, eyKpateta, Tav KaOnKovTwY evép- 
yerat, Kat dvaBatver Tov Tov aloOnTav mroTapov 
tov emxdrvlovta Kat Bamrilovra tH dopa trav 
malar Thy puynv, Kat opud dSuaBas els Tov bynAdv 
Kat jeeTEwpov <7dTrov > TOV Adyov Ths Ted«tas 

Saperas: ““dpynoe yap eis To Cpos Tadads,”’ 
Epunvevderat d€ peToLKia, paprupias, tov Geot 
peToukioavrTos Thy puxynv amo TOV Kata AdBav 
ma0av Kat paprupycavtos avTH petravaoracw, 
ore AvowteAjs Kal ovpdépovoa, Kat amo TeV 
Tamewnv Kat xapailnrov amepyalouevwy Thy 
uuynv KaK@V eis vyos Kal péyeHos apeTns mpo- 
4 
dyovTos. 

20 Awa totro 6 didos trav atobjcewv Kat Kar’ 
avtas GAAa py) Kata votv evepyov AdBay dya- 
vakTel Kal SuwKee Kai dyow: “wa ti Kpudy 
amédpas’’ (Gen. xxxi. 26), GAA’ od mrapduewas 
Th To’ GwyaTtos amroAavoer Kat TH SdypaTe TH 
<Ta> TEpt Cpa Kal Ta €xTOs ayala KpivovTt; 
GANG Kal pevywv amd Thode THs S5dEns eavAnods 
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VI. Now (let us ask) why, as though Jacob were 
not aware that Laban was a Syrian, does he say, 
‘‘ Jacob kept Laban the Syrian in the dark’’? 
In this likewise there is a point not without per- 
tinence. For “ Syria’ means “ Highlands.” Jacob, 
therefore, the mind in training, when he sees passion 
grovelling low before him, awaits its onset calculating 
that he will master it by force, but when it is seen 
to be lofty, stately, weighty, the first to run away 
is the mind in training, followed by all his belongings, 
being portions of his discipline, readings, ponderings, 
acts of worship, and of remembrance of noble souls, 
self-control, discharge of daily duties; he crosses 
the river of objects of sense, that swamps and 
drowns the soul under. the flood of the passions, 
and, when he has crossed it, sets his face for the 
lofty high-land, the principle of perfect virtue: 
‘* for he set his face towards the mountain of Gilead.” 
The meaning of this name is “ migration of witness ”’ ; 
for God caused the soul to migrate from the passions 
that are represented by Laban, and bore witness to 
it how greatly to its advantage and benefit its 
removal was, and led it on away from the evil things 
that render the soul low and grovelling up to the 
height and greatness of virtue. 

For this reason Laban, the friend of the senses and 
the man whose actions are regulated by them and 
not by the mind, is vexed, and pursues him, and says, 
‘* Why didst thou run away secretly ” (Gen. xxxi. 26), 
but didst not remain in the company of bodily 
enjoyment and of the teaching that gives the 
preference to bodily and external good things? But 
in addition to fleeing from this view of life, thou 
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a A , A \ > 4 4 ¢¢ 9 
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la , a) bd 7 \ aA ” 
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> VA > \ > Ul ” + 9 
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yap amodvtpotrar Kakiav Kal mabd@v: diavoua. 

\ \ / , e > 4 > 4 
vuvi de A€yeus bev, WS efarrooTeAAets edevbepay, 
bud d€ TOV epywv opodoyeis, OTL KaTéoxes dy 

> \ 
ev Seopurrnpicy El yap : peTa provorKkdv Kab 
TUUTIAVWY Kal KBdpas © Kat Tov Kal? exdornv 
aicOnow jndovav mpovreutes, ovK av OvTws é€- 
améaretAas. od yap povov o€, @ owudTwv Kal 
Xpwparev eraipe AdBav, dmodupacKoper, aAAa 
Kal 7aVTa Ta Ga, eV ols Kal at TOV aicincewy 
dwvat Tais Tov mraGaiv evepyetaus ouvnxoboa- 
pepedeTnKapev yap, El ye dperis EOMEV ACKNTAL, 
pedernv avayKaiav, nv Kal ‘Lara ewehernoer, 
J 

amoAAvvat Kat duadbetpew | tovs addoTpious Tis 


¢ Both in Hebrew and in Greek ‘to steal the mind” 
means ‘‘to deceive.’” Philo probably knew that in Gen. 
xxxi. 20 “stole away unawares to”’ is in the Hebrew “stole 
the mind of.” In v. 26 (27) the Lxx. renders by ék)ozo- 
gopnods pe the Hebrew “‘didst steal me,” which in E.V. is 
rendered ‘‘didst steal away from me.’’ Philo can hardly 
have got ro gpovety except from the Hebrew phrase of v. 20, 
or its Greek equivalent. 
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didst carry off my soundness of sense as well, Leah 
and Rachel to wit. For these, while they remained 
with the soul, produced in it sound sense, but when 
they removed elsewhither they left behind to it 
ignorance and indiscipline. This is why he adds the 
words ‘thou didst rob me” (zbid.), that is, didst 
steal my good sense. VII. What, then, his good 
sense was, he is going to explain ; for he adds “‘ and 
didst carry away my daughters as prisoners of war : 
and if thou hadst told me, I would have sent thee 
forth” (ibid.). Thou wouldst not have sent forth 
those at variance one with another ;” for hadst thou 
really sent forth and liberated the soul, thou wouldst 
have stripped from it all voices belonging to the 
body and senses: for it is in this way that the 
understanding is delivered from vices and passions. 
But as it is, thou sayest that thou art ready to send 
her forth free, but by thy actions thou ownest that 
thou wouldst have detained her in prison; for if 
thou hadst sent her on her way with “ music and 
tabrets and harp ”’ and the pleasures that suit each 
several sense, thou wouldst not really have sent her 
forth at all. For it is not from thee only, O Laban, 
friend of bodies and of tints, that we are running 
away, but from all too that is thine : and this includes 
the voices of the senses sounding in harmony with 
the operations of the passions. For we have made 
our own, if so be that we are under virtue’s training, 
a study absolutely vital which was Jacob’s study also, 
to consign to death and destruction the gods that 


> The things mutually at variance are true “ well-being ”’ 
and the lower delights, represented by the ‘‘ music and 
tabrets and harp,” which, as Philo. takes it, are to go with 
those released. : 
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Kkatéexpupev atta “laxwB imo rhv tepéBiwvbov rhv 
ev Lukipous ”’ (Gen. XXXV 4). odTot 8° elol TaV 
davrwv Deot.' 6 » Be "TaxwB od A€yerau AapBaverv, 
aAAd KpUTTEW Kat amoAdJvar- mavTy Sunxpr w- 
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ciav Tv amo KaKias, aAAa. Kpuryber Kat adavet 

24 AdOpa> Kabdrep kai “ABpady TH Voddpwv Baorret 
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AjecPat TeV exeivou, aANn’ extevety ”” = TH 
puxueny mpagw, Orrep dua ovpBorov “ yetpa ”’ 
nepal - _Tpos Tov Qeov TOV vipioTov ” (Gen. 
Xiv. 22), un yap Ajpectar * amo omaptiou ews 
opatpwripos drrodnparos ”' a.7r0 mavTay TeV 
éxeivou, iva pT clay mAovatov meTrounKevar TOV 
op&vra meviav GpeThS Ths mAovaias avrTBWous. 

25 KpUTTTeTAL prev acl Kat pvdAdtreTar Ta TdOy ev 
Luxctpous—wp.iaors d€ EpunveveTat, oO yap Tovov- 
pevos Tept Tas yWOovas dvdanrinos TOV ndovav 
€atw—amodAdutar 5€ Kal Svadetperar mapa TH 


¢ In Gen. xiv. 21 the word rendered “ goods” in E.V. 
can mean “cattle,” and is translated in Lxx. by ri trop 
(collective for “‘horses’’). See 197. 

> De Migratione Abrahami 221, 
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are alien to the soul, the gods moulded in metal, the 
making of which Moses has forbidden (Lev. xix. 4) ; 
and these are a means of dissolving virtue and well- 
being, and a means of forming and giving fixity to 
wickedness and passions, for that which undergoes 
moulding, if dissolved, grows fixed and firm again. 
VIII. We read as follows : “* And they gave Jacob 
the strange gods, which were in their hands, and the 
ear-rings which were in their ears, and Jacob hid 
them under the terebinth that was in Shechem” 
(Gen. xxxv. 4). These are bad men’s gods. And 
Jacob is not said to receive them, but to hide and 
destroy them. This is in every point perfectly 
accurate. For the man of sterling worth will take 
nothing to make him rich in the products of evil, 
but will hide them secretly and do away with them. 
In like manner when the king of Sodom is artfully 
attempting to effect an exchange of creatures without 
reason for reasonable beings, of horses for men,* 
Abraham says that he will take none of the things 
that are his but will “ stretch out ’’ his soul’s opera- 
tion, which he figuratively called his ‘‘ hand,” “ to 
the Most High God”’ (Gen. xiv. 22), for that he 
would not take of all that was the king’s “ from a 
cord even to a shoelace,’ in order that he may not 
say that he has conferred wealth on the man whose 
eyes were open, by giving him poverty in return for 
his wealth of virtue. The passions are always hidden 
away and placed under guard in Shechem ?— 
“shoulder ’’¢ is the meaning of the name—for he 
that devotes toil to pleasures is prone to keep 
pleasures well guarded. But in the case of the wise 
man the passions perish and are destroyed, not for 


¢ Or “ shouldering,”’ i.e. ‘ toil.’ 
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> 4, 
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toxver pevyew Kakiav Kal Garoxpunrew. Kal 
ovoKialew Kat amoAAvvat det To BAaBepov rabos. 
28 IX. “Ov peév obdv tpdzov duyds Té éaotw 6 .daddos 
Kal dmoKpumtetar OBedv, SednAwKapev: vuvl. dé 


@ Exx. Lika éfalperov, R.V. (text) ‘one portion.”’; 
‘a V. (margin) ‘‘ one mountain slope.” Heb. “ Shechem ”’ 
** shoulder.”’ | mw ES 

oe See Gen. xxxv. 4. 
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some short period but ‘even to this day,” that is, 
always. For the whole age of the world is made 
commensurate with to-day, for the daily cycle is the 
measure of all time. For this reason too Jacob gives 
as a special portion to Joseph Shechem (Gen. x\viii. 
22),2 the things of the body and of the senses, as he 
is occupied in toiling at these things, but to Judah 
who openly acknowledges God he gives not presents, 
but praise and hymns and hallowed songs from his 
brethren (Gen. xlix. 8). Jacob receives Shechem not 
from God, but by dint of ‘‘ sword and bow,” words 
that pierce and parry. For the wise man subjects 
to himself the secondary as well as the primary 
objects, but, having subjected them, does not keep 
them, but bestows them on him to whose nature 
they are akin. Mark you not that, in the case of 
the gods also, though apparently receiving them, he 
has not really done so, but hid them and did away 
with them and “destroyed” them for ever from 
himself? ® What soul, then, was it that succeeded in 
hiding away wickedness and removing it from sight, 
but the soul to which God manifested Himself, and 
which He deemed worthy of His secret mysteries ? 
For He says: “Shall I hide from Abraham My 
servant that which I am doing?”’ (Gen. xviii. 17). 
It is meet, O Saviour, that Thou displayest Thine 
own works to the soul that longs for all beauteous 
things, and that Thou hast concealed from it none of 
Thy works. That is why it is strong to shun evil and 
always to hide and becloud and destroy passion that 
works cruel havoc. 

IX. In what manner, then, the bad man is in 
banishment and hiding himself from God we have 
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3 See App. pp. 482, 483. 
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shown; let us consider now where he hides himself. 
‘* In the midst,” it says," ‘ of the wood of the garden ”’ 
(Gen. ili. 8)> that is in the centre of the mind, which 
in its turn is the centre of what we may call the 
garden of the whole soul: for he that runs away 
from God takes refuge in himself. There are two 
minds, that of the universe, which is God, and the 
individual mind. He that flees from his own mind 
flees for refuge to the Mind of all things. For he 
that abandons his own mind acknowledges all that 
makes the human mind its standard to be naught, 
and he refers all things to God. On the other 
hand he that runs away from God declares Him to 
be the cause of nothing, and himself to be the cause 
of all things that come into being. The view, for 
instance, is widely current that all things in the 
world tear along automatically independently of 
anyone to guide them, and that the human mind 
by itself established arts, professions, laws, customs, 
and rules of right treatment both of men and animals 
on the part of the state and in our conduct whether 
as individual persons or as members of communities. 
But thou perceivest, O my soul, the difference of 
the two opinions ; for the one turns its back on the 
particular being, created and mortal mind, and 
whole-heartedly puts itself under the patronage of 
the universal Mind, uncreate and immortal; the 
other opinion on the contrary, rejects God, and by 
a grievous error calls in to share its warfare the mind 
that is insufficient even to help itself. 

X. This is the ground for Moses’ words, “ If the 
thief be found where he has just broken through and 
be smitten and die, there is no blood-guiltiness for 
him®: but if the sun have risen Papen him, (then he) 
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. ¢ Or “* comes to pass.” 
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is liable, he shall die in requital’’ (Exod. xxii. 
1f.). For if a man cleave and break through the 
tenet that stands firm in its soundness and up- 
rightness, testifying of unlimited power as belonging 
to God alone, and he be found where he has broken 
through, that is, in the pierced and cloven doctrine 
that is conscious of a man’s own mind at work but 
not of God, he is a thief abstracting what belongs 
to another ; for all things are God’s possessions, so 
that he who assigns anything to himself is appro- 
priating what is another’s, and he receives a blow 
grievous and hard to be healed, even self-conceit, a 
thing akin to boorish ignorance. Moses does not 
make distinct mention of the man who strikes, for 
he is no other than the man who is struck; just as 
the man who rubs himself is also rubbed, and the 
man who stretches himself is also stretched ; for 
in ‘his own person he is at the same time active and 
passive, employs the force and submits to its effect. 
Even so he that steals what is God’s and assigns it 
to himself, is the victim of the outrage inflicted by 
his own impiety and self-conceit. A good thing it 
would be should he die when struck, that is to say 
permanently fail of the accomplishment of his 
purpose ; for he must then be held to be less a sinner. 
For wickedness presents itself now as stationary, 
now as moving. It is wickedness in motion that is 
ripe for filling up its full measure by carrying its 
designs to completion, and so it is worse than 
stationary wickedness. If, therefore, the under- 
standing which fancies itself and not God to be the 
cause of all that comes into existence @ die, that is, 
shrink into inactivity, blood-guiltiness does not 
pertain to it; it has not gone the full length of 
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Aoyiodevos TOV mpootarety A€yovta <Ta> Tob 
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abolishing the living doctrine which ascribes to God 
the totality of powers. But if the sun shall have 
risen, that is the mind that shines so brilliantly in 
us, and shall have conceived the notion that it 
discerns all things, and decides all things, and that 
nothing ever escapes it, he is guilty, he shall die 
in requital for the living doctrine which he destroyed, 
which acknowledges God as the sole Cause. For 
he is found futile and dead indeed in himself; he 
has come forward as the author of a lifeless, wortal: 
and erroneous doctrine. 

XI. In keeping with this the sacred word pro- 
nounces a curse on one setting up in secret a graven 
or molten image, the work of the hands of the 
craftsman (Deut. xxvii. 15). For why, O mind, 
dost thou hoard and treasure in thyself those wrong 
opinions, that God is as the graven images are, of 
this or that kind, God the Being that is without 
kind, and that He the incorruptible is, as the molten 
images are, corruptible ? Why dost thou not rather 
bring them forth into the open, to the end that 
thou mayest be taught the things which it behoves 
thee to learn from those who study the truth? 
For *thou fanciest thyself one versed: in science 
because thou hast conned over methods of per- 
suasion unworthy of an educated man, wherewith to 
combat the truth. But thy science proves itself no 
- science, in that thou refusest to submit to healing 
treatment of thy soul’s sore malady of ignorance. 

XII. That the bad man sinks down into his own 
incoherent mind as he strives to avoid Him that 1s, 
we shall learn from Moses who “ smote the Egyptian 
and hid him in the sand ” (Exod. ii. 12). This means 
that he took full account of the man who maintains 
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1 cuured. from Mangey’s conjecture. . 
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that. the things of the body have the pre-eminence 
and holds the things of the soul to be naught, and 
regards pleasures as the end and aim of life. For 
having noted the toil? imposed by the king of Egypt 
on him who sees God—and the king is wickedness 
whose lead the passions follow—he sees the Egyptian 
man, that is, human and perishable passion, beating 
and outrageously treating the seeing one; and 
having looked round upon the whole soul in this 
direction and in that, and seen no one standing, 
save God who 1s, but all other things tossing in wild 
confusion, after smiting and thoroughly reckoning 
up the lover of pleasure, he hides him in his mind, 
which is a gongeries of disconnected grains, devoid 
of cohesion’and union. with the beautiful and noble. © 
So this man has been hidden away in himself. But 
the man of a character the reverse of his flies indeed 
from himself but takes refuge in the God of those 
that are. XIII. And for this reason he says, “‘ He 
led him forth abroad and said, Look up to heaven 
and count the stars ’’ (Gen. xv. 5). These we would 
fain take in in one all-encompassing view, being 
insatiable in our love of virtue, but we are powerless 
to take the measure of the riches of God. Yet thanks 
be to the Lover of Giving, for telling us in this way 
that He has set for Himself in the soul seeds far- 
shining, radiant, full charged with meaning, as he 
has set the stars in heaven. But is not “ abroad ”’ a 
superfluous addition to “led him forth”? For who 
is ever led forth within? But it may be that this is 
what he ‘means; He led him forth to outermost 
space, not just to one of the outside spaces, one that 
can be encompassed by others. [or just as in our 
houses the women’s apartments have the men’s 
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quarters outside them and the passage inside them, 
and the courtyard door is outside the court but . 
inside the gateway, even so, in the case of the soul 
too, that which is outside one part can be inside 
another part. 'We must take what he says in this 
way ; He led forth the mind to the outermost bound. 
For what advantage would it have been for it to 
leave the body behind and take refuge in sense- 
perception? What gain in renouncing sense- 
perception and taking shelter under the uttered 
word? For it behoves the mind that would be led 
forth and let go free to withdraw itself from the 
influence of everything, the needs ef the body, the 
organs of sense, specious arguments, the plausibilities 
of rhetoric, last of all itself. 

XIV. For this reason he glories elsewhere saying 
“The Lord, the God of heaven, and the God of the 
earth, who took me out of my father’s house” 
(Gen. xxiv. 7); for it is not possible that he whose 
abode is in the body and the mortal race should 
attain to being with God; this is possible only for 
him whom God rescues out of the prison. For this 
reason Isaac also, the soul’s gladness, when he 
meditates and is alone with God, goes forth, quitting 
himself and his own mind ; for it says, “ Isaac went 
forth into the plain to meditate as evening was 
drawing near’ (Gen. xxiv. 63). Yes, and Moses, 
the word of prophecy, says, ““ When I go forth out 
of the city,” the soul to wit (for this too is the city 
of the living being giving him laws and customs), 
‘““T will spread out my hands” (Exod. ix. 29), and 
I will spread open and unfold all my doings to God, 
calling Him to be witness and overseer of each 
one of them, from whom evil cannot hide itself, 
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duo Kal “Aapoy orav TeAcvTa, TOUTEOTLW oTav 
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XX. 25) TO yap TéAos Tob Aoyou aAnbevd eorw n 
gwtos ThAavycotépa, eis Hv omovddler o Adyos 
eAbeiv. 

Ovy xX opds OTL cs THY Tropa. tov Geod oKnVyy 
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but is forced to remove all disguises and be plainly 
seen. 

When the soul in all utterances and all actions has 
attained to perfect sincerity and godlikeness, the . 
voices of the senses cease and all those abominable 
sounds that used to vex it. For the visible calls and 
summons the sense of sight to itself, and the voice 
calls the sense of hearing, and the perfume that of 
smell, and all round the object of sense invites the 
sense to itself. But all these cease when the mind 
goes forth from the city of the soul and finds in God 
the spring and aim of its own doings and intents. 
XV. For truly are “ the hands of Moses heavy ” (Exod. 
xvii. 12); for inasmuch as the bad man’s doingsare light 
and windy, those of the wise man will be weighty and _ 
immovable and not easily shaken. Accordingly they 
are steadied by Aaron, the Word, and Hor, which is 
“ Light”’; and life has no clearer light than truth. The 
prophet’s aim therefore is to show thee by means of 
symbols that the doings of the wise man are upheld by 
the most essential of all things, the Word and Truth. 
And so, when Aaron dies, that is, when he is made 
perfect, he goes up into Hor, which is “ Light” 
(Numb. xx. 25); for the end of the Word is Truth, 
which casts a beam more far-reaching than light. To 
this it is the earnest endeavour of the Word to attain. 

Mark you not, that when he had received from 
God (Exod. xxxiii. 7) the Tent, namely, wisdom, 
in which the wise man tabernacles and dwells, he 
fixed and made it fast and strongly established it, 
not in the body, but outside it? For to represent 
the body he uses the figure of a camp, the quarters 
of an army full of wars and all the evils that war 
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produces, a place that has no part in peace. ‘“‘ And 
it was called ‘the tent of testimony,’”’ wisdom 
testified to by God. Yes, for “‘ everyone that sought 
the Lord went out to it.” Right finely is this said. 
For if thou art seeking God, O mind, go out from 
thyself and seek diligently ; but if thou remainest 
amid the heavy encumbrances of the body or the 
self-conceits with which the understanding is familiar, 
though thou mayest have the semblance of a seeker, 
not thine is the quest for the things of God. But 
whether thou wilt find God when thou seekest is 
uncertain, for to many He has not manifested 
Himself, but their zeal has been without success all 
along. And yet the mere seeking by itself is sufficient 
to make us partakers of good things, for it always is 
the case that endeavours after noble things, even 
if they fail to attain their object, gladden in their 
very course those who make them. Thus it is that 
while the bad man, who shuns virtue and hides 
himself from God, takes refuge in his own mind, a 
sorry resource, the good man, on the other hand, who 
runs away from himself, returns to the apprehension 
of the One, thus winning a noble race and proving 
victor in this grandest of all contests. 

XVI. ‘ And the Lord God called Adam and said 
to him, ‘Where art thou?’” (Gen. iii. 9). Why 
is Adam alone called, his wife having hid herself 
with him? Well, first of all we must say, that the 
mind is called even there where it was,? when it 
receives reproof and a check is given to its defection. 
But not only is the mind itself called, but all its 
faculties as well, for without its faculties the mind 
by itself is found naked and not even existent ; 
and one of the faculties is sense-perception, the 
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which is woman. Included then in the call of Adam, 
the mind, is that of sense-perception, the woman ; 
but God does not call her with a special call; why? 
because, being irrational, she has no capacity 
derived from herself to receive reproof. For neither 
sight nor hearing nor any of the senses is susceptible 
of instruction, so that it cannot perform the act of 
apprehending. subjects. But He who made sense- 
perception made it capable of distinguishing between 
material forms only : but the mind it is that receives 
instruction, and that is why He challenged it but 
not sense-perception. 

XVII. The words wov «7, ‘‘ Where art thou?” 
can be accounted for in many different ways, first 
as not being | interrogative but declarative, as 
equivalent to ‘‘ thou art in a place,” ov receiving 
the grave accent. For whereas thou thoughtest 
that God walked in the garden and was contained 
by it, learn that there was something amiss with 
thee in thinking this, and listen to a most true 
utterance from the mouth of God who knoweth, 
to the effect that God is not somewhere (for He is 
not contained but contains the universe), but that 
which came into being is in a place, for it must of 
necessity be contained but not contain. 

A second account is this: What is said is equivalent 
to ‘‘ Where hast thou arrived, O soul?” In the place 
of how great goods, what evils hast thou chosen for 
thyself? When God had invited thee to participate 
in virtue, art thou going after wickedness, and when 
He had provided for thy enjoyment the tree of life, 
that is of wisdom, whereby thou shouldst have power 
to live, didst thou gorge thyself with ignorance and 
corruption, preferring misery the soul’s death to 
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happiness the real life? _ Thirdly, there 
is the interrogative sense, to which two answers might 
be made. One answer to the question, “‘ Where art 
thou ?”’ is ‘‘ Nowhere,” for the soul of the bad man 
has no place where to find footing or upon which to 
settle. Owing to this the bad man is said to be 
** placeless ’’—“‘ placeless’’’ is used of an evil that 
defies placing (in any known category). Such is the 
man that is not good, always restless and unstable, 
drifting this way and that like a chopping wind, 
attaching himself absolutely to no fixed principle 
whatever. A second answer might be given to this 
effect. Adam in fact gave it. “Hear where I 
am; where those are who are incapable of seeing 
God; where those are who do not listen to God; 
where those are who hide themselves from the 
Author of all things; where are those that shun 
virtue, where are the destitute of wisdom, where 
those are who owing to unmanliness and cowardice 
of soul live in fear and trembling. For when Adam 
says, ‘“I heard Thy voice in the garden and was 
afraid, because | am naked, and I hid myself” 
(Gen. iii. 10), he discovers all the traits just enumer- 
ated, as I have fully shown in former sections. 
XVIII. Nevertheless Adam is not naked now : “they 
made for themselves girdles ’’ are the words that 
occur a little further back. Even by this it is the 
prophet’s wish to teach thee, that he understands by 
nakedness not that of the body, but that by which 
the mind is found unprovided and unclothed with 
virtue. 

“The woman,’ he says, ‘““whom Thou gavest 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I ate” 
(Gen. iii. 12). It is well his not saying, “the 
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woman whom Thou gavest to me,” but “ with me ”’ ; 
for Thou gavest not sense to me as a possession, 
but it too Thou didst leave free and at large, in 
some respects not subservient to the behests of my 
understanding. For instance, should the mind 
choose to bid the sight not to see, the sight will 
none the less see what lies before it. The hearing . 
again, when a sound has reached it, will assuredly 
give it entrance, even if the mind resolutely command 
it not to hear. And the sense of smell, when odours 
have found their way in to it, will smell them, even 
though the mind forbid it to welcome them. Owing 
to this God did not give sense-perception to the 
living being, but mith the living being. What 
“* giving with ”’ means is this. Sense becomes aware 
of all things with our mind and simultaneously with 
it. For instance, the visible object arrests simul- 
taneously the attention of the sight and of the mind ; 
for the eye caught sight of the material substance, 
and at once the mind took in the thing that had 
been seen, took in that it was black or white or 
yellow or red or triangular or square or round, or 
some other colour or shape. Again the hearing 
received the impression of the sound and the mind 
with it: in proof that it did, it immediately Judged 
of the sound, pronouncing it weak or loud, tuneful 
and rhythmical, and on the other hand whether it 
is out of tune and a discord. We find the same 
thing in the case of the other senses. Quite excellent 
is the addition of the words “ she gave me of the 
tree.’ For no one, except sense-perception, ever 
gives to the mind the tree with its sensibly-dis- 
cerned bulk. For who gave to the mind the possi- 
bility of recognizing the body or whiteness? Did 
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not sight? Who gave it the sound? Did not the 
hearing? Who the odour? Did not the sense of 
smell? Who the savour? Did not the taste? 
Who the rough and the soft? Did not the touch ? 
Rightly and with perfect truth was it said by the 
mind ‘ sense-perception alone gives me opportunities 
of apprehending bodies.’ 

- XIX. ‘ And God said to the woman, ‘What is 
this thou hast done ? ’#° And she said, ‘ The serpent 
beguiled me and I ate’”’ (Gen. iii. 13). God puts 
a question to sense-perception touching one point, 
she gives an answer touching another point: for 
God asks something about the man; she speaks not 
about him, but says something about herself, for 
her words are “I ate,’’ not “‘ I gave.”” Perhaps, then 
as we read the passage figuratively, we shall solve - 
the puzzle and show that the woman gives a very 
pertinent answer to the question put to her. For it 
is a matter of necessity that when she ate, the man 
too should eat. For ie sense-perception, meeting 
with the object of sense, is filled with the presenta- 
tion of it, forthwith the mind also is in contact, 
takes hold and in a way absorbs the sustenance 
‘which it provides. This, then, is what she says: 

My giving it to the man was by no act of will, for 
even as I struck upon the object, he (so swift is he 
to move) received the image and impression of it 
himself. XX. Now observe that, whereas the man 
says that the woman gave, the woman says not that 
the serpent gave but that he beguiled ; for to give 
is characteristic of sense-perception but to cheat and 
beguile of pleasure with its serpent-like subtilty. 
For instance, sense-perception gives to the mind 
that which is by its nature white and that which is 
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succession who held that aic@nois was true, Empedocles, 
pee Leucippus, and Epicurus himself, but not (e.9.) 


armenides or Democritus.’’—CyriL BaILey. In this case 
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black, that which is hot and that which is cold, quite 
truthfully and with no deception.* For, in the 
opinion of most people who do not overdo precision 
in their natural philosophy, objects are such as the 
appearance of them which meets the eye. But 
pleasure does not report the object to the mind such 
as it is, but artfully falsifies it, representing as some- 
thing advantageous that which is of no benefit at 
all: even as it is possible to see repulsive courtesans 
applying pigments to their faces and painting under 
their eyes to conceal their ugliness. We can note 
also the immoderate man inclined to gluttony : this 
man welcomes as a good thing the abundance of 
strong drink and the well-spread board, though 
taking harm from them both in body and soul. 
Again we may see those who are in love, often quite 
crazy over women most hideous to behold, while 
pleasure beguiles them ; you might almost say that 
she assures them of the beauty of form and colouring, 
the fullness and symmetry, that mark those who are 
characterized by traits the very reverse of these. 
Indeed they overlook those endowed with really 
faultless beauty, and pine for those whom I have 
mentioned. All: kinds of consummate deception, 
then, are most proper to pleasure, while giving is 
the characteristic of sense-perception : pleasure out- 
wits and misleads the mind, showing objects not as 
they are, but as they are not, whereas sense- 
perception simply gives the material forms just as 
nature has made them, without trickery or counter- 
feit. 

in De Post. 7 (see note), where dvorkol dvdpes are hose who 
can discern the higher truths that underlie nature. Thus the 


whole phrase (rév uh duoikwrepov pvotodoyovvTwy) Means some- 
thing like ‘‘ materialistic philosophers.” 
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XXI. “‘ And the Lord God said to the serpent, 


‘Because thou hast done this, cursed art thou from 
among all cattle and from among all the beasts of 
the earth. Upon thy breast ¢ and thy belly shalt thou 
go, and earth shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. 
And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed. He shall watch 
for thy head, and thou shalt watch for his heel ” 
(Gen. iii. 14 f.).. For what reason does He curse the 
serpent without giving it the opportunity to defend 
itself, though elsewhere, as seems reasonable, He 
commands that “‘ the two parties between whom the 
dispute is should stand forth ’’ (Deut. xix. 17) and 
that credit be not given to the one till the other be 
heard? Yet you see, no doubt, that He did not thus 
give credit to Adam, and prejudge the case against 
the woman, but gives her opportunity to. defend 
herself, when He inquires ‘‘ What is this that thou 
hast done ?”’ (Gen. iii. 13), and she acknowledges 
that she failed owing to the deception practised on 
her by subtle serpent-like pleasure. When, then, 
the woman said “‘ the serpent beguiled me,” what 
was there to prevent His inquiring here too from 
the serpent, whether he beguiled her, instead of 
prejudging the case and pronouncing the curse 
without listening to any defence? We have to say, 
then, that sense-perception comes under the head 
neither of bad nor of good things, but is an inter- 
mediate thing common to a wise man and a fool, 
and when it finds itself in a fool it proves bad, when 
in a sensible man, good. Reasonably then, since it 
has no evil nature on its own account, but halts 
between good and evil, inclining to either side, it is 
not pronounced guilty till it has owned that it 
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followed evil. But the serpent, pleasure, is bad of 
itself; and therefore it is not found at all in a good 
man, the bad man getting all the harm of it by 
himself. Quite appropriately therefore does God 
pronounce the curse without giving pleasure an 
opportunity of defending herself, since she has in 
her no seed from which virtue might spring, but 
is always and everywhere guilty and foul. 

XXII. For this reason in the case of Er also God 
knows him to be wicked and puts him to death 
without bringing an open charge against him (Gen. 
xxxviii. 7). For He is well aware that the body, 
our “ leathern’”’ bulk (“leathern”’ is the meaning 
of “ Er ’’), is wicked and a plotter against the soul, 
and is even a corpse and a dead thing. For you 
must make up your mind that we are each of us. 
nothing but corpse-bearers, the soul raising up and 
carrying without toil the body which of itself is a 
corpse. And note, if you will, how strong the soul 
is. The most muscular athlete would not have 
strength to carry his own statue for a short time, 
but the soul, sometimes for as long as a hundred 
years, easily carries the statue of the human being 
without getting tired ; for it is not now (at the last) 
that God slays Er; nay, but the body which He 
made and which Er represents was a corpse to begin 
with. By nature, as I have said, it is wicked and a 
plotter against the soul, but it is not evident to all 
that it is so, but to God alone and to anyone who is 
dear to God; for we read “‘ Er was wicked in the 
sight of the Lord.’”’ For when the mind soars aloft 
and is being initiated in the mysteries of the Lord, 
it judges the body to be wicked and hostile; but 
when it has abandoned the investigation of things 
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divine, it deems it friendly to itself, its kinsman and 
brother. The proof of this is that it takes refuge in 
what is dear to the body. On this account there is 
a difference between the soul of an athlete and the 
soul of a philosopher. For the athlete refers every- 
thing to the well-being of the body, and, lover of 
the body that he is, would sacrifice the soul itself on 
its behalf; but the philosopher being enamoured of 
the noble thing that lives in himself, cares for the 
soul, and pays no regard to that which is really a 
corpse, the body, concerned only that the best part 
of him, his soul, may not be hurt by an evil thing, a 
very corpse, tied to it. XXIII. You see that Er is 
slain not by the Lord, but by God. For it is not as 
Ruler and Governor employing the absolute power 
of sovereignty that He destroys the body, but in 
the exercise of goodness and kindness. For ‘‘ God” 
is the name of the goodness pertaining to the 
First Cause, and is so used that thou mayest know 
that He hath made the inanimate things also not by 
exercising authority but goodness, even as by good- 
ness He hath made the living creatures. For it was 
necessary with a view to the clear manifestation of 
the superior beings that there should be in existence 
an inferior creation also, due to the same power, 
even the goodness of the First Cause. And that 
goodness is God. When, then, O soul, 
wilt thou in fullest measure realize thyself to be 
a corpse-bearer? Will it not be when thou art 
perfected, and accounted worthy of prizes and 
crowns? For then shalt thou be no lover of the 
body, but a lover of God. And thou shalt win the 
rewards if Judah’s daughter-in-law become thy wife, 
even Tamar, which means a palm-tree, the sign of 
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victory. Here is a proof of it. When Er has married 
her, he is immediately found to be wicked and slain. 
For we read, “‘ And Judah took for Er his firstborn 
a wife whose name was Tamar” (Gen. xxxviii. 6), 
and the next words are, “‘ And Er was wicked before 
the Lord, and God slew him ” (bid. 7). For when the 
mind has carried off the rewards of victory, it con- 
demns the corpse-body to death. Thou seest that 
God both curses the serpent without allowing him 
to defend himself—for he is pleasure—and slays Er 
without bringing an open charge against him; for 
he is the body. And if thou wilt consider, my friend, 
thou wilt find that God has made in the soul some 
natures faulty and blameworthy of themselves, and 
others in all respects excellent and praiseworthy, just 
as is the case with plants and animals. Seest thou 
not that among the plants the Creator has made 
some repaying cultivation and useful and wholesome, 
and others wild and injurious and productive of 
disease and destruction, and the same with animals ? 
As, doubtless, He has made the serpent, our present 
subject, for the creature is of itself destructive of 
health and life. What a serpent does to a man, 
that pleasure does to the soul, and therefore the 
serpent was taken to represent pleasure. 

XXIV. Exactly, then, as God has conceived a 
hatred for pleasure and the body without giving 
reasons, so too has he promoted goodly natures apart 
from any manifest reason, pronouncing no action of 
theirs acceptable before bestowing his praises upon 
them. For should anyone ask why the prophet says 
that Noah found grace in the sight of the Lord God 
(Gen. vi. 8) when as yet he had, so far as our know- | 
ledge goes, done no fair deed, we shall give a suitable 
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answer to the effect that he is shown to be of an 
excellent nature from his birth, for Noah means 
“rest” or “‘ righteous.’’ But it cannot but be that 
he who rests from sinful and unrighteous acts and 
rests upon what is noble and lives in fellowship 
with righteousness, should find favour with God. 
Now. finding favour is not as some suppose equivalent 
only to being well-pleasing, but something of this 
kind besides. The righteous man exploring the 
nature of existences makes a surprising find, in this 
one discovery, that all things are a grace of God, and 
that creation has no gift of grace to bestow, for 
neither has it any possession, since all things are 
God’s possession, and for this reason grace too belongs 
to Him alone as a thing that is His very own. Thus 
to those who ask what the origin of creation is the 
right answer would be, that it is the goodness and 
grace of God, which He bestowed on the race that 
stands next after Him. For all things in the world 
and the world itself is a free gift and act of kindness 
and grace on God's part. 

XXV. Melchizedek, too, has God made both king 
of peace, for that is the meaning of “ Salem,” and 
His own priest (Gen. xiv. 18). He has not fashioned 
beforehand any deed of his, but produces him to 
begin with as such a king, peaceable and worthy of 
His own priesthood. For he is entitled “the righteous 
king,” and a “king” is a thing at enmity with a 
despot, the one being the author of laws, the other 
of lawlessness. So mind, the despot, decrees for 
both soul and body harsh and hurtful decrees working 
grievous woes, conduct, I mean, such as wickedness 
prompts, and free indulgence of the passions. But 
the king in the first place resorts to persuasion rather 
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than decrees, and in the next place issues directions 
such as to enable a vessel, the living being I mean, 
to make life’s voyage successfully, piloted by the 
good pilot, who is right principle. Let the despot’s 
title therefore be ruler of war, the king’s prince, of 
peace, of Salem, and let him offer to the soul food 
full of joy and: gladness; for he brings bread and 
wine, things which Ammonites and Moabites refused 
to supply to the seeing one, on which account 
they are excluded from the divine congregation and 
assembly. These characters, Ammonites deriving 
their nature from sense-perception their mother, and 
Moabites deriving theirs from mind their father, who 
hold.that all things owe their coherence to these 
two things, mind and sense-perception, and take 
no thought of God, “ shall not enter,” saith Moses, 
“into the congregation of the Lord, because they 
did not meet us with bread and water ” (Deut. xxiii. 
3 f.) when we came out from the passions of Egypt. 
XXVI. But let Melchizedek instead of water offer 
wine, and give to souls strong drink, that they may 
be seized by a divine intoxication, more sober than 
sobriety itself. For he is a prézct even Reason, 
having as his portion Him that 1s, and all his thoughts 
of God are high and vast and sublime: for he is 
priest of the Most High (Gen. xiv. 18), not that 
there is any other not Most High—for God being 
One “is in heaven above and on earth beneath, 
and there is none beside Him ”’ (Deut. iv. 39)—but 
to conceive of God not in low earthbound ways but 
in lofty terms, such as transcend all other greatness 
and all else that is free from matter, calls up in us a 
picture of the Most High. 

XXVII, What good thing had Abram already done, 
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De Gigantibus 62. Cf. De Mutatione Nominum 66. 
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that he bids him estrange himself from fatherland 
and kindred there and dwell in whatever land God 
Himself may give him? (Gen. xii. 1). And that is 
a city good and large and very prosperous, for great 
and precious are God’s gifts. But this character 
also did God create in such a shape as to merit 
esteem, for “‘ Abram ”’ means “ father high-soaring,”’ # 
and both epithets are grounds for praise. For when 
the mind does not, like a master, frighten the soul 
with threats, but governs it as a father, not granting 
it the things that are pleasant to it, but giving it 
even against its will the things that are good for it ; 
when, in all matters turning away from what is base 
and from all that draws it to things mortal, it soars 
aloft and spends its time in contemplation of the 
universe and its different parts; when, mounting 
yet higher, it explores the Deity and His nature, 
urged by an ineffable love of knowledge ; it cannot 
continue to entertain the principles it imbibed 
originally, but in its desire to improve itself seeks to 
change its abode for a better one. 

XXVIII. Some even before their birth God endows 
with a goodly form and equipment, and has determined 
that they shall have a most excellent portion. Dost 
thou not see what He says concerning Isaac to 
Abraham when unable to trust that he shall ever 
become the father of such an offspring, nay when he 
actually laughed at the promise and said, “ Shall it 
come to pass to him that is a hundred years old, 
and shall Sarah who is ninety years old bear a 
child ?”’ (Gen. xvii. 17). He ratifies and confirms 
it saying, ‘‘ Yes, Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a 
son and thou shalt call his name Isaac, and I will 
establish My covenant with Him for an everlasting 
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covenant” (bid. 19). What is it, then, that has 
made this one too to be praised before his birth ? 
Some good things benefit us when they have reached 
us and are present, as health, excellence of bodily 
senses, wealth perhaps, fame—for even these may 
be loosely called ‘ good things ’’ ;—some again not 
only when they have come, but when their coming 
has been foretold. For instance joy, a happy 
condition of the soul, gladdens not only when it is 
present and in active operation, but, when still an 
object of hope, brings an anticipatory brightness. 
For here again is a peculiar advantage which it 
possesses. While other good things take effect in 
virtue of their own particular goodness only, joy is 
both a particular and a general good. See how it 
comes to add to and enrich them all. We rejoice 
over health, and over liberty, and over honour, and 
over the other good things, so that we say with 
literal truth that nothing is good unless joy be 
attached to it. But we rejoice over the other good 
things not only when they have already come about 
beforehand and are present, but also when they 
are looked for in the future, as when we hope 
that we shall grow rich, or shall obtain office, or shall 
win praise, or shall discover a way of getting rid of 
disease, or shall obtain our share of health and | 
strength, or shall be no longer ignorant, but men of 
knowledge, we are glad in no small measure. Seeing 
then, that joy, not only when present but when 
hoped for, causes the soul to overflow with gladness, 
God fitly held Isaac, even before he was begotten, 
worthy of his great name and therein of a vast 
endowment: for ‘‘ Isaac’’ means laughter of soul 
and joy and gladness, 
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nw TéAevov adris expolTnon TO yevnya. 

XXX. Té dé mala 6 O avTos odTos ‘Taxa, Too 
"Iwond tods dvo0 viods MpooayayovTos TOV Tpe- 
oBvrepov Mavacohy Kal TOV VEOTEPOV ’"Edpaip, 
evadiarret Tas xetpas Kal m7 pev defray emuTiOnor 
T@ vewtépw "Edpaip, Ty 5° eUwvupLov T@ Tpe- 
oBurépy Mavaco%, Kal Bapvd ro mpaypa hynoa- 
pLévov Tod ‘lwon Kal oinBevros TOV TATEPA AKOVTA 
opadivat mept THY TOV Xeipav erriBeow, Prot: 
ov Sujpaprov, arr’ ‘ ‘olda, Tékvov, olda, Kal ovTOS 


€orat eis Aady Kal ovtos tywOhoerar, add’ 6 


* The words “ and better ” are perhaps an intrusion. 
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XXIX. Once again, of Jacob and Esau, when still 


in the womb, God declares that the one is a ruler 
and leader and master, but that Esau is a subject 
and a slave. For God the Maker of living beings 
knoweth well the different pieces of his own handi- 
work, even before He has thoroughly chiselled and 
consummated them, and the faculties which they 
are to display at a later time, in a word their deeds 
and experiences. And so when Rebecca, the soul 
that waits on God, goes to inquire of God, He tells 
her in reply, ‘ Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated from thy belly, and one 
people shall be above the other people, and the elder 
shall serve the younger’”’ (Gen. xxv. 23). For in 
God’s judgement that which is base and irrational 
is by nature a slave, but that which is of fine character 
and endowed with reason and better? is princely 
and free. And this not only when either is full- 
grown in soul, but even if their development is still 
uncertain. For it is universally the case that even 
a slight breath of virtue is an evidence not of liberty 
merely but of leadership and sovereignty, and on 
the other hand that the most casual beginning of 
wickedness enslaves the reasoning faculty, even if 
its offspring have not yet come forth fully developed. 

XXX. What led this same Jacob, when Joseph 
brought to him his two sons, the elder Manasseh 
and the younger Ephraim, to cross his hands and 
place his right hand on Ephraim the younger son 
and his left hand on Manasseh the elder; and 
when Joseph was.distressed by it and imagined that 
his father had made an unintentional mistake in so 
placing his hands, to say it was no error, but “ I know, 
my child, I know, this one too shall be a people, 
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} undév con}. Wendiand. 
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this one too shall be exalted, but his younger brother 
shall be greater than he ” ? (Gen. xlviii. 19). What, 
then, does it behove us to say but this, that two 
exceedingly necessary faculties were created in the 
soul by God, memory, and recollection? Of these 
memory is the better, recollection the inferior. For 
while the former keeps everything that it has 
apprehended fresh and distinct, so as to go wrong 
in nothing owing to ignorance, recollection is in 
all cases preceded by forgetfulness, a maimed and 
blind affair. But the inferior of these, recollection, 
is discovered to be older than the superior one, 
memory : [while recollection has many gaps of for- 
getfulness, memory is] unbroken and uninterrupted. 
For when we are being first introduced to the various 
arts we are unable at once to master their principles ; 
so finding ourselves liable to forgetfulness at the 
outset, we afterwards recollect, until as the result 
of repeated forgetting and repeated recollecting an 
unfailing memory shall subsequently win the day. 
Accordingly memory, being late-born, is formed as 
recollection’s younger sister. So then Ephraim is 
the figurative name of Memory, meaning “ fruit- 
bearing,’’ for the soul of the student has borne its 
proper fruit when it is able by means of memory to 
hold securely the principles of the art that is being 
learned. Manasseh, however, represents recollection, 
for the name is said to mean “ out of forgetfulness ” 
when translated, and he who escapes from forgetful- 
ness necessarily recollects. Most rightly, therefore, 
does Jacob, the overthrower of the passions and 
the trained seeker of virtue, lay his right hand on 
Ephraim as fruitful memory, and count Manasseh, 
who is recollection, worthy of the second place. 
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6 KaV erraweoe€e TLS, MpotTodet£as adTod. AEcKTéov 
ovv OTL Kal TOOTO TO OXHUa TH Puy evreTUTWKEV 
Geos vopiopatos Soxiwouv tpdmov. Tis odv éoTw 
6 xapaKTHp ciaducba, eav THY Epunveiay TpOTEpoV 
Tov ovdpaTtos axpiPwaowpev. Epunveverat odv Beve- 
AeA ev axa Deod- cxid Oeod 8 6 Adyos adrod 


a On 


> & , > U4 > 
eoTw, @ Kabamrep Gpydvw mpooxpnodmevos EKoopo- 


, 4 A ¢ A A A e \ > 4 
move.. avTyn Sé 7) OKLA Kal TO WOaVEL ATELKOVLOLA 
e ? 4 e A , 
ETEpwWV EOTLY apxéTUTIOV’ WoTep yap O Deds 7rapa- 


@ i.e, ‘in the first month.” 
> 4.e., “in the second month.” 
¢ In Numb. ix. 6 ff. Philo interprets dxd@apro: of moral, 
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Moses also, to take another case, awards special 
praise among the sacrificers of the Passover to those 
who sacrificed the first time,? because when they 
had separated themselves from the passions of Egypt 
by crossing the Red Sea they kept to that crossing 
and no more hankered after them, but to those who 
sacrificed the second time ® he assigns the second 
place, for after turning they retraced the wrong 
steps they had taken and as though they had for- 
gotten their duties they set out again to perform 
them, while the earlier sacrificers held on without 
turning. So Manasseh, who comes “ out of forgetful- 
ness,’ corresponds to those who offer the second 
Passover, the fruit-bearing Ephraim to those who 
offer the earlier one.° 

XXXI. This, moreover, is the reason of God’s 
proclaiming Bezalel by name, and saying that He 
has given him wisdom and knowledge, and that He 
will appoint him artificer and chief craftsman of all 
the works of the Tabernacle, that is of the soul 
(Exod. xxxi. 2 ff.), though He has so far pointed to 
no work or deed of Bezalel’s, such as to win him even 
commendation. We must say, then, that here too 
we have a form which God has stamped on the soul 
as on the tested coin. What, then, the image 
impressed on it is we shall know if we first ascertain 
accurately the meaning of the name. Bezalel means, 
then, “in the shadow of God ’’; but God’s shadow 
is His Word, which he made use of like an instrument, 
and so made the world. But this shadow, and what 
we may describe as the representation, is the arche- 
type for further creations. For just as God is the 


not ceremonial, uncleanness, as excluding from the keeping 
of the Passover in the first month. 
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moAEws Kal vews Kal TavTos éAatTovos 7 peilovos 

99 KaTacKevdopatos, ovTws d7 Kal etoeAQwv Tus 
Barrep Els peyloTny olKiay ur modu Tovde TOV 
KOOMOV Kal Oeacdpevos ovpavov pev ev KvKAW 
mepiToAobvra Kal TavTa. eVvTOS cuverdnpora, maw 
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4 See App. p. 483. 
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Pattern of the Image, to which the title of Shadow 
has just been given, even so the Image becomes the 
pattern of other beings, as the prophet made clear 
at the very outset of the Law-giving by saying, ‘‘ And 
God made the man after the Image of God ” (Gen. 
i. 27), implying that the Image had been made such 
as representing God, but that the man was made 
after-the Image when it had acquired the force of a 
pattern. 

XXXII. Let us observe therefore what the char- 
acter impressed is. The first men sought to find how 
we came to conceive of the Deity. Next those 
whose philosophy ¢ was reputed the best declared that 
it was from the world and its constituent parts and 
the forces subsisting in these that we gained our- 
apprehension of the First Cause. Should a man see 
a house carefully constructed with a gateway, colon- 
nades, men’s quarters, women’s quarters, and the 
other buildings, he will get an idea of the artificer, 
for he will be of opinion that the house never reached 
that completeness without the skill of the craftsman ; 
and in like manner in the case of a city and a ship 
and every smaller or greater construction. Just so 
anyone entering this world, as it were some vast 
house or city, and beholding the sky circling round 
and embracing within it all things, and planets and 
fixed stars without any variation moving in rhythmical 
harmony and with advantage to the whole, and earth 
with the central space assigned to it, water and air 
flowing in set order as its boundary, and over and 
above these, living creatures, mortal and immortal 
beings, plants and fruits in great variety, he will 
surely argue that these have not been wrought 
without consummate art, but that the Maker of this 
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whole wniverse was and is God. Those, who thus 
base their reasoning on what is before their eyes, 
apprehend God by means of a shadow cast, discerning 
the Artificer by means of His works. 

XXXIII. There is a mind more perfect and more 
thoroughly cleansed, which has undergone initiation 
into the great mysteries, a mind which gains its 
knowledge of the First Cause not from created 
things, as one may learn the substance from the 
shadow, but lifting its eyes above and beyond 
creation obtains a clear vision of the uncreated One, 
so as from Him to apprehend both Himself and His 
shadow. To apprehend that was, we saw, to appre- 
hend both the Word and this world. The mind of 
which I speak is Moses who says, “‘ Manifest Thyself 
to me, let me see Thee that I may know Thee ”’ 
(Exod. xxxiii. 13); ‘for I would not that Thou 
shouldst be manifested to me by means of heaven 
or earth or water or air or any created thing at all, 
nor would I find the reflection of Thy being in aught 
else than in Thee Who art God, for the reflections 
in created things are dissolved, but those in the 
Uncreate will continue abiding and sure and eternal.’ 
This is why God hath expressly called Moses and 
why Hespaketo Him. Bezalel also He hath expressly 
called, but not in like manner. One receives the 
clear vision of God directly from the First Cause 
Himself. The other discerns the Artificer, as it were 
from a shadow, from created things by virtue of a 
process of reasoning. Hence you will find the 
Tabernacle and all its furniture made in the first 
instance by Moses but afterwards by Bezalel, for 
Moses is the artificer of the archetypes, and Bezalel 
of the copies of these. For Moses has God for 
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@ See App. p. 483. 
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Instructor, as He says ‘ thou shalt make all things 
according to the pattern that was shown to thee in 
the mount ’”’ (Exod. xxv. 40), but Bezalel is instructed 
by Moses. And all this is just as we should expect. 
For on the occasion likewise of the rebellion of 
Aaron, Speech, and Miriam, Perception, they are 
expressly told ‘‘ If a prophet be raised up unto the 
Lord, God shall be known unto him in a vision ’”’ 
and in a shadow, not manifestly ; but with Moses, 
the man who is “ faithful in all His house, He will 
speak mouth to mouth in manifest form and not 
through dark speeches ’’ (Numb. xii. 6-8). 

XXXIV. Seeing then that we have found two 
natures created, undergoing moulding, and chiselled 
into full relief by God’s hands, the one essentially 
hurtful, blameworthy, and accursed, the other 
beneficial and praiseworthy, stamped the one with 
a counterfeit, the other with a genuine impression, 
let us offer a noble and suitable prayer, which Moses 
offered before us, ‘‘ that God may open to us His 
own treasury” (Deut. xxviii. 12) and that sublime 
reason pregnant with divine illumination,* to which 
He has given the title of “heaven”; and that He may 
close up the treasuries of evil things. For there are 
with God treasuries as of good things so also of evil 
things, as He saith in the great Song,? “ Are not these 
laid up in store with Me, sealed up in My treasuries 
in the day of vengeance, when their foot shall have 
slipped?” (Deut. xxxii. 34f.). You see that there 
are treasuries of evil things. And the treasury of 
good things is one, for since God is One, there is 
likewise one treasury of good things. But of evil 
things there are many treasuries, for countless too 


> Philo often refers to Deuteronomy xxxii. under this title. 
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* See Vol. II., App. p. 495, note on Quod et. 120. 
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are those that sin. But here too observe the goodness 
of Him who 1s. The treasury of good things He 
opens, those of evil things He closes. For it is 
God’s property to hold out good things and to be 
beforehand in bestowing them, but to be slow to 
inflict evil things. But Moses, magnifying God’s 
-love of giving gifts and granting favours, says that 
the treasuries of evil things are sealed up not only 
at other times, but also when the soul fails to direct 
its steps in keeping with the right principle; and 
yet then it might justly have been deemed worthy 
of punishment. For he says that the treasuries of 
evil things were sealed in the day of vengeance, the 
sacred word thus showing that not even against 
those who sin will God proceed at once, but gives 
time for repentance and for the healing and setting 
on his feet again of him who had slipped. 

XXXV. “ And the Lord God said to the serpent, 
Cursed art thou from among all cattle and from 
among all the beasts of the earth ” (Gen. iii. 14). 
Just as joy, being a good condition of soul,* deserves 
prayer, so pleasure, the passion par excellence, deserves 
cursing ; it shifts the standards of the soul and 
renders it a lover of passion instead of a lover of 
virtue :—“* Accursed,”’ says Moses in the Curses, “‘ is 
he who removes his neighbour’s landmarks ” (Deut. 
xxvii. 17) :—for God set as a landmark and law for 
the soul virtue, the tree of life. This is removed by 
the man who has fixed as landmark in its stead 
wickedness, the tree of death. “ Cursed again is 
he who causes a blind man to go astray in the way ”’ 
(Deut. xxvii. 18), “‘ and he that smiteth his neighbour 
craftily °’ (zbed. 24). And these also are acts of 
pleasure, the utterly godless one ; for sense by itself 
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is a blind thing, inasmuch as it is irrational, for it 
is the reasoning faculty that confers sight. Ac- 
cordingly it is with the reason only that we apprehend 
matters ; sense does not carry us so far; for by 
means of sense we gain impressions only of the 
material forms of things. Pleasure, then, has 
cheated poor maimed sense of the power of appre- 
hending matters, inasmuch as, when it could have 
had recourse to mind and have secured it for its 
charioteer, it has prevented it, leading it to what 
can be perceived externally only, and by giving it 
a craving for that which produces pleasure, to the 
end that sense, being a maimed thing, may follow a 
blind guide, namely that which sense can perceive, 
and that the mind, led by this pair of blind guides, 
may be brought to the ground and robbed of self- 
control. For if there had been any correspondence 
with what nature prescribes, it would have been 
incumbent upon the maimed faculties to follow the 
reasoning faculty which has eyes, for in this way 
the damage incurred would have been diminished. 
As it is, pleasure has organized such a shrewd device 
against the soul, that it has compelled it to employ 
blind guides, inducing it by delusive wiles to change 
virtue for evil things, and to surrender its innocence 
and receive wickedness in lieu of it. Such an 
exchange too is forbidden by the holy word, when 
it says, “ Thou shalt not change good with evil” 
(Lev. xxvii. 33). Accursed on these 
grounds is pleasure. Let us see how appropriate 
the curses are which He pronounces upon it. He 
says that it is cursed from all cattle (Gen. iii. 14). 
Our irrational faculty of sense-perception, then, is 
of the cattle kind, and each of our senses curses 
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pleasure as a most deadly enemy : for it is in very 
deed hostile to sense, as is proved by the fact that, 
when we have glutted ourselves with immoderate 
pleasure, we cannot see nor hear nor smell nor taste 
nor feel with clearness, but our contact with objects 
of sense is dim and feeble. This is what we ex- 
perience when we have ceased from indulging in 
pleasure ; but when we are in the very midst of the 
enjoyments it affords, we find ourselves utterly 
deprived of the support that we obtain through the 
co-operation of the senses, to such an extent that we 
seem to have been maimed. How, then, should not 
sense rightly lay curses on pleasure that maims it ? 
XXXVII. It is cursed also beyond all the wild 
beasts. By these I mean the passions of the soul, 
for by these the mind is wounded and destroyed, 
Why, then, is it accounted worse. than the other 
passions ? Because it is, we may say, at the bottom 
of them all, like a kind of starting-point and founda- 
tion. Lust comes into play through love of pleasure ; 
pain arises as pleasure is withdrawn; fear again is 
engendered owing to a dread of being without 
pleasure. It is clear, then, that all the passions 
depend on pleasure, and these would perchance 
never have taken shape at all, if first there had not 
been deposited that which is productive of them, 
pleasure. 

XXXVIII. ‘On thy breast and belly shalt thou 
go’”’ (Gen. iii. 14). _ For passion has its lair in these 
parts of the body, the breast and the belly. When 
pleasure has the materials it needs to produce it, it 
haunts the belly and the parts below it. But when 
it is at a loss for these materials, it occupies the 
breast where wrath is; for lovers of pleasure when 
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deprived of their pleasures grow bitter and angry. 
Let us look still more carefully at the thing signified. | 
Our soul consists of three parts, and has one part 
given to reasoning, a second to high spirit, a third 
to desire. Some philosophers® have distinguished 
these parts from each other in regard to function, 
some in regard also to the places which they occupy. 
These have gone on to assign to the reasoning part 
the region of the head, saying that, where the king 
_ is, there are also his bodyguards, and that the 
senses which are in the region of the head are body- 
guards of the mind, and that it follows that the king 
must be there too, having had it allotted to him, 
like a castle in a city, for his dwelling. To the 
spirited part they assign the breast, pointing out 
that nature has given that part firmness by means 
of a strong and solid array of continuous bones, as 
though she were arming a good soldier with shield 
and breastplate for defence against opponents. To 
the lustful portion of the soul they assign the quarter 
about the abdomen and the belly, for there it is 
that lust, irrational craving, has its abode. 

XXXIX. If, therefore, O mind, thou art ever inquir- 
ing what quarter pleasure has for her portion, do 
not consider the place occupied by the head, where 
the reasoning faculty resides, for thou wilt assuredly 
not find it there, since reason is at war with passion, 
and cannot remain in the same place with it. For 
when reason prevails pleasure is gone, and when 
pleasure conquers, reason is an exile. But look 
for it in the breast and belly, where high spirit 
and desire are, portions of the irrational: for in 
the irrationa] is to be found alike our faculty of 
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@ By emphasizing “our’’ Philo perhaps means that the 
faculties of the Soul of the Universe are not hampered, as are 
ours, in choosing what course to take, by desire or ambition 
or shrinking from pain. Plutarch says that in face of the fact 
that human faculties are thus hampered, some philosophers 
“said that our 7467 are Néyor or xpicets, t.e. exercises of reason 
in choosing ; while others said that every virtue has in it an 
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choice * and the passions. Well, there is nothing to 
prevent the mind from going out from the purely 
intellectual interests which are proper to it and 
giving itself up to its inferior. This happens when 
war prevails in the soul; 2 for then reason, that is 
in us not as a combative but as a peaceful inmate, 
cannot fail to become a prisoner of war. 

XL. For look now: the Sacred Word knowing how 
strong is the impulse of either passion, of both high 
spirit and lust, puts a curb on each of them, by 
setting over them reason as a charioteer and pilot. 
And in the first place this is how it discourses con- 
cerning high spirit, aiming at curing and healing it : 
“And thou shalt put on to the oracle of the judge- 
ments the Showing and the Truth, and it shall be 
upon Aaron’s breast, whenever he enters into the 
Holy Place before the Lord” (Exod. xxviii. 30). 
The “ oracle,” then, is in us the organ of speech, 
which is the uttered word: and this may either be 
rejected as spoken at random or may be approved 
as well-judged : but the sacred writer is leading us 
to think of the word spoken with judgement and 
discernment ; for he tells us that the oracle is not 
the untested or counterfeit one, but ‘‘ the oracle of 
the judgements,” an expression tantamount to “ well 
tested and examined.” To this approved word he 
says that the two virtues belong, the highest possible, 
clearness and truthfulness. Quite rightly does he 
say so. For reason at the outset fell short of making 
matters clear and evident_to another, since we have 
no power to exhibit the affection called out in the 
element of fear, or desire for pleasure or for gain. See Plutarch, 
De Animae Procreatione in Timaeo, 26 ( =1i. 1025 p). 


> Literally ‘“‘ when the soul’s war shall have prevailed ”’ 
(over peace), 
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@ Or “‘ which need to be thoroughly known.”’ 
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soul by external things nor to convey an idea of its 
character. XLI. Wherefore we were compelled to 
resort to signs given by means of the voice, nouns 
and verbs, which cannot fail to be intelligible,* that 
the other may get a clear and unmistakable idea of 
our meaning. (This was reason’s first inadequacy.) 
In the second place, it was inadequate to report 
things truly. For what is the good of giving a clear 
and distinct expression, if it be in other respects 
false? For under these circumstances the hearer 
must needs be deceived and incur a very great mis- 
fortune, being not merely ignorant but ill-taught 
into the bargain. For what if, pointing to the letter 
alpha I say to the boy clearly and distinctly that it 
is gamma, or to eta and tell him that it is omega? 
Or what if the music-master tells the beginner as he 
points to the enharmonic genus that it is the chromatic, 
or says of the chromatic that it is the diatonic, or of 
the note on the highest string that it is the central, 
or of the conjunct that it is the disjunct tetrachord, 
or of the highest tone in the tetrachord scale that it 
is the lowest ? He will speak clearly and distinctly, 
it may be, but not truly. But in this way he will be 
a doer of evil—of the evil that belongs to speech. 
But when he attains both of these requisites, both 
clearness and truthfulness, he will render the word 
beneficial to the pupil, bringing into play its two 
virtues, perhaps the only virtues indeed which it 
possesses. 

XLII. It says, then, that the tested word, having 
the virtues which are peculiarly its own, was en- 
throned upon the breast (Aaron’s namely), that is, 
upon the spirited element, that this might first of 
all be guided by reason, and not injured by its own 
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irrationality ; in the next place by clearness, for it 
is not the nature of anger to be a friend of clearness. 
Do we not see in those who are enraged how not 
their understanding only but their words also are 
full of disturbance and confusion ? It was appropriate 
therefore that anger’s lack of clearness should be set 
right again by clearness. It must be guided in the 
third place by truthfulness, for together with its 
other faults anger has this one also as peculiarly its 
own, that of lying. As a matter of experience, of | 
those who give way to this passion, hardly one speaks 
the truth. They are victims of an intoxication not 
of body but of soul. These are antidotes for the 
region of anger ; reason, clearness of speech, truth 
of speech. For the three are virtually one, since 
reason, accompanied by the two virtues of truthful- 
ness and distinctness, acts as a healer of anger, that 
sore sickness of the soul. 

XLIII. To whom, then, does it pertain to bear 
these ? Not to my understanding or to that of any 
chance comer, but to that which exercises its priest- 
hood and offers sacrifices in purity, that of Aaron, 
and not even to this always, for many a time it 
turns and fails, but when it continues free from 
turning, when it enters into the Holy Place, when 
the reasoning faculty enters in together with holy 
resolves and does not abandon these. But full 
often does the mind enter with these into sacred 
and holy and purified opinions, but these are mere 
human opinions, as for instance those concerning 
simple duties, those concerning high-standard actions, 
those concerning usages resting on human enactment, 
those concerning virtue conforming to human 
standards. Not even he who is in such case as this 
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is sufficient to bear the oracle upon his breast with 
the virtues that belong to it, but he only who goes 
in in the sight of the Lord, that is he who does all 
things for God’s sake, and overvalues none of the 
things that are of less importance than God, but 
accords to these also all they deserve, not, however, 
stopping at them, but mounting up in the endeavour 
to acquaint himself with and know and honour the 
One. For he who is in this case will have his spirited 
element charioteered by purified reason, which will 
abolish all that is irrational in him, and by clearness, 
which will heal all that is uncertain and confused, 
and by truthfulness, which will eliminate falsehood. 
XLIV. Aaron, then, being inferior to Moses who 
cuts the breast, that is the spirited element, clean 
out—suffers it not to be carried away by random 
impulses, for he is afraid that, if it be given the 
rein, it may some day get unmanageable, as a horse 
does, and trample down all the soul. No, he curbs 
and controls it, first by reason, that being driven~ 
by an excellent charioteer it may not get too restive ; 
next he employs the virtues of speech, distinctness, 
and truth. For if high spirit be trained in this 
manner, so as to yield to reason and distinctness, 
and also to exercise itself in eschewing falsehood, it 
will not only rid itself of much ferment, but will 
render the whole soul gentle. 

XLV. Well, Aaron, as I have said, having this 
passion, attempts to cure it by the saving medicines 
that have been mentioned. Moses, on the other 
hand, thinks it necessary to use the knife on the 
seat of anger in its entirety, and to cut it clean out 
of the soul, for no moderation of passion ¢ can satisfy 
him; he is content with nothing but complete 
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absence of passion. That what I say is true Holy 
Writ testifies: for it says, “‘ Moses took the breast 
and removed it as a crowning offering before the 
Lord from the ram of consecration and it became 
Moses’ portion ’’ (Lev. viii. 29). Very good ; for it 
was the business of the man who loved virtue and 
was beloved of God, when he had contemplated the 
entire soul, to seize the breast, which is the spirited 
element, and to cut it off and take it away, in order 
that, through the excision of the warlike part, the 
remainder might have peace. He removes it, not 
from this or that animal, as it may happen, but 
from the ram of consecration, although there was 
a heifer offered too. But he passed this by and 
went. to the ram, because it is a creature naturally 
prone to butt, owing to its being full of spirit and 
ready for the fray. It is owing to this that engineers 
make most of the engines of war in the shape of 
rams.* The part of us, then, that resembles a ram 
in his reckless readiness for a fight is the wrangling 
species; and wrangling is the mother of anger ; 
accordingly it is those who contend most eagerly 
in debates and other gatherings that most easily 
lose their tempers. So Moses cuts out, as he needs 
must, anger, discordant offspring of the soul that 
loves wrangling and contention. He does this that 
she may be rendered barren, and cease bearing 
hurtful progeny, and that thts may become a portion 
befitting the lover of virtue, not the breast nor the 
seat of high spirit, but the removal of these: for 
God assigned to the wise man a share of surpassing 
excellence, even the power to cut out the passions. 
You observe how the perfect man always makes 
perfect freedom from passion his study. But Aaron, 
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the man who is making gradual progress, holding a 
lower position, practises moderation, as I have said ; 
for his power does not go so far as to enable him to 
cut out the breast and the high-spirited element, 
but he brings to it, as charioteer and guide, reason 
with the virtues attached to it, and this is the oracle 
on which is Clear-showing and Truth. 

XLVI. But he shall bring out the difference more 
clearly by means of the following words: ‘ The 
breast of the offering put on, and the shoulder of 
the part removed, I have taken at the hands of the 
children of Israel from the sacrifices of your salvation, 
and have given to Aaron and his sons ”’ (Lev. vii. 34). 
You see that these are not capable of taking the 
breast by itself, but must take it with the shoulder, 
whereas Moses takes it without the shoulder. Why 
is this? Because he, being perfect, has no small or 
petty aims, nor any desire to moderate his passions, 
but goes so far as to cut off all passions everywhere ; 
while those others set out to wage war on the 
passions on an insignificant, not on a grand, scale, 
but seek to come to terms and arrange a truce 
with them, putting forward the word of pacification, 
that this like a charioteer may curb their excessive 
impetuosity. Furthermore the shoulder is a symbol 
of toil and hardship; and this is the character of 
him who attends to and ministers in holy things, 
subject to toil and discipline. But the man on 
whom God bestows in overflowing measure his good 
things in perfection is free from toil. He who 
acquires virtue by toil is found to come short of full 
achievement, as compared with Moses, who received 
it easily and without toil from the hands of God. 
For, as toiling itself falls short of the toilless achieve- 
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ment and is inferior to it, so does the imperfect fall 
short of the perfect, and that which learns of that 
which is self-taught. This is why Aaron takes the 
breast with the shoulder, but Moses without the 
shoulder. The reason why he calls it the breast 
of ** the special offering put on ”’ is that it is necessary 
that the reason should be put and set firmly on the 
seat of anger, as though it were a kind of charioteer 
keeping straight a stiff-necked and restive horse. 
But when he comes to the shoulder he speaks of 
it not as in the case of the breast, as belonging to 
“the offering put on,’ but as belonging to “ that 
which was removed.’ The reason he does so is 
this. It is necessary that the soul should not 
ascribe to itself its toil for virtue, but that it should 
take it away from itself and refer it to God, confessing 
that not its own strength or power acquired nobility, 
but He who freely bestowed also the love of it. 
Neither breast nor shoulder is taken except from the 
sacrifice of salvation. That is fitting. For only 
then does the soul begin to be saved, when the seat © 
of anger has received reason as its charioteer, and 
toil has come to create in it, not self-satisfaction, 
but a readiness to yield the honour to God, the 
Bestower of the boon. 

XLVII. We have already mentioned that pleasure 
goes not only on its breast but also on its belly, and 
pointed out that the stomach is a place most appro- 
priate to pleasure, for we may almost describe it as 
a reservoir of all the -pleasurés. For when the belly 
has been filled, cravings after the other pleasures 
also become vehement, but when it has been emptied, 
these are quieted and become more still. And so 
the prophet says in another passage, “ Whatsoever 
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4 This treatise was never written or is lost. 
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goeth upon? the belly, and whatsoever goeth all 
the time upon four feet, which hath many feet, 
is unclean” (Lev. xi. 42). The lover of pleasure 
answers to this description, always going after ® the 
belly and the pleasures of the adjoining parts. With 
that which creepeth after ® the belly he has associ- 
ated that which walketh upon ¢ four feet ; and quite 
naturally ; for the passions that come under the head 
of those in the realm of pleasure are four in number, 
as has been mentioned in a treatise specially devoted 
to that subject. Accordingly a man is unclean who 
is given up to the one thing, pleasure, as well as the 
man who has all four passions for his stay. 

Now that we have said this, note once more how 
a perfect man differs from one making gradual 
progress. We have already discovered the perfect 
man cutting out the seat of anger entirely from the 
wrangling soul, and so rendering it gentle and sub- 
missive and peaceable, and cheerfully ready to face 
every demand both in act and word ; while the man 
of gradual improvement was found powerless to cut 
away the passion, for the breast is Aaron’s portion,¢ 
but schooling it by well-tested speech, attended by 
two virtues, clearness and truth. XLVIII. In a 
corresponding manner we shall now find Moses, the 
wise man, in his perfection, scouring away and 
shaking off pleasures, but the man of gradual im- 
provement not so treating pleasure in its. entirety. 
but welcoming simple and unavoidable pleasure, 
while declining that which is excessive and over- 
elaborate in the way of delicacies. For in the case 
of Moses he uses this language: ‘‘ And he washed 
with water the belly and the feet of the whole burnt- 
offering ’’ (Lev. ix. 14). It is excellently said ; for 
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the wise man consecrates his whole soul as being 
worthy to be offered to God, owing to its freedom 
from voluntary or involuntary blemish; and, being 
in this condition, he washes out and bathes away and 
scours off the whole belly and the pleasures that it 
and the parts adjoining it yield, not so dealing with 
some part of it, but filled with such contempt for 
the whole, that he rejects even necessary food and 
drink, being fed by the contemplation of things 
divine. And therefore witness is borne to him in 
another place also: “‘ for forty days he ate no bread 
and drank no water’ (Exod. xxxiv. 28), when he 
was in the holy mount and listened to the divine 
communications made by God as He declared His 
laws. But not only does he renounce the whole 
belly, but with it he scours away the feet, that is, the 
supports? of pleasure; but the things that create 
pleasure are its supports,’ for the man of gradual 
improvement is said to wash the inwards and the 
feet (Lev. i. 9), not the whole belly: for he is not 
sufficient to thrust from him pleasure in its com- 
pleteness, but is content if he can get rid of its 
inwards, that is, of the delicacies, produced by the 
elaborate skill of dainty cooks and confectioners, of 
which we are told by the epicures that they serve, 
if we may so speak, as a means of giving succulence 
to the principal pleasures. XLIX. He lays further 
stress upon the mere moderating of passion in the 
man of gradual advance, by representing the wise 
man as declining without any bidding all the pleasures 
of the belly, while the man of gradual advance acts 
under orders; for in the wise man’s case what is 
said is “he washed with water the belly and the 
feet ’’ (Lev. ix. 14), spontaneously and unbidden, 
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but in the case of the priests it is on this wise: “‘ the 
inwards and the feet,’’ not ‘‘they washed ’”’ but 
‘they shall wash” (Lev. i. 9). This shows great 
exactness. For it must needs be that while the 
perfect man moves of himself towards virtuous 
actions, the man who is practising should do so with 
the aid of reason which gives him guidance what he 
should do, obedience to whose directions is a noble 
thing. 

We must not fail to notice that Moses, when he 
refuses the entire belly, that is the filling of his 
stomach, practically renounces the other passions 
too. The lawgiver uses one portion to give from it 
a clear presentation of the whole; and having 
mentioned the most essential matter, virtually treats 
of the rest about which he has been silent. L. For 
the filling of the belly is the most essential matter, 
and the foundation, so to speak, of the other passions. 
None of them, as we see, can take shape unless it © 
have the belly to support it, for nature has made 
the belly the basis of all things. Hence it comes 
that when Leah’s sons, the good things of the soul, 
had been born before Jacob’s other sons, and had 
ceased with Judah, who is “ praise ’ (Gen. xxix. 35), 
God, being about to create representatives of the 
forward striving of the body as well, causes Bilhah, 
Rachel’s handmaid, to bear children even before her 
mistress. Now Bilhah is “swallowing.’’ For the 
prophet knew that no part or organ of the body 
can subsist without ‘‘ swallowing ”’ and the belly, but 
this holds sway and sovereignty over all the body 
and over all the material frame whose concern is 
with mere living. Do not let any subtle 
point escape your notice, for you will not find a 
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single pointless expression. Moses removes the 
breast ; the belly he does not remove, but washes 
(Lev. viii. 29, ix. 14). Why is this? Because the 
perfect wise man can, by wholly renouncing anger, 
utterly avert and drive off the uprising of the spirited 
element in him, but to exscind the belly he is power- 
less. Even the man of fewest needs who scorns the 
very necessaries of life and trains himself in ab- 
stinence from them, is forced by nature to take 
necessary food and drink. Let him therefore wash 
the belly and cleanse it from superfluous and unclean 
provisions ; for this too is a sufficiently great gift 
from God to the lover of virtue. LI. It is owing to 
this * that when treating of the soul suspected of 
adultery he says (Num. v. 27), that if it have forsaken 
the right principle, which is the lawful husband, and 
be discovered to have had intercourse with soul- 
defiling passion, “it will swell up in the belly,” 
which signified that it will have ever unfilled and 
insatiable the pleasures and desires of the belly, and 
will never cease to be insatiate owing to gross 
stupidity, but, with a countless throng of them 
pouring in, will keep its passion for ever. To cite 
an instance, I know many brought to such disaster 
over the craving of the belly, that after resorting 
to emetics they fly back again to strong drink and all 
the rest. For the craving of the soul that is out of 
control is not restricted as the bodily organs are by 
their size. These are vessels of a fixed capacity 
admitting nothing that exceeds it, but ejecting all 
that is superfluous. Desire is never filled up, but 
continues always thirsty and in want of more. 


@ Sia rodro seems to refer to §146. The intervening 
§ 147 is of the nature of a note. 
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This explains ‘‘ the breaking up of the thigh,”’ being 
added as the sequel to the swelling of the belly. For 
then it is that the soul experiences the breaking up 
of the right principle, the principle that is the seed 4 
whence all noble things are begotten. We see this 
from the words that follow, ‘‘ If she have not been 
defiled and be pure, she shall be free and shall 
conceive seed ” (Numb. v. 28), if she have not been 
defiled by passion, but have been chaste and faithful 
to her lawful husband, the princely and wholesome 
principle, she will have a soul fruitful and productive, 
yielding the offspring of sound sense and righteousness 
and all excellence. 

LII. Is it possible, then, that we, tied as we are 
to a body, should not comply with bodily require- 
ments ? How can it be possible? But look. The 
sacred guide tells the man who feels the pressure 
of bodily necessity the way to deal with it, namely, 
to comply with it only so far as he is actually obliged 
to do so. First he says, ‘‘ Let there be to thee a 
place outside the camp ”’ (Deut. xxiii. 12), meaning 
by “‘ the camp ”’ virtue, in which the soul has pitched 
its camp. For good sense and indulgence of a 
bodily necessity cannot occupy the same quarters. 
Next he says, “‘ Thou shalt go forth there without.” 
Why go forth? Because the soul cannot have 
dealings with any of the body’s friends while it 
abides with good sense and spends its days in the 
house of wisdom. For then it is nourished by food 
more divine, which it finds in all knowledge, and 
for the sake of this it actually disregards the flesh. 
For when it has gone forth from the sacred dwellings 
of virtue, it is then that it turns to material things 
which treat the body ill and weigh it down. How 
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then shall I deal with them? “ Let there be to 
thee, he says, a shovel upon thy girdle, and thou 
shalt dig with it” (Deut. xxiii. 13), that is to say, 
reason shall be upon the passion digging it out, 
tucking it up, not suffering it to clothe thee about. 
For God would have us gird up our passions, not 
wear them flowing and loose. So at the crossing 
over from them, which is called Passover, He bids 
that their “ loins should be girded up ”’ (Exod. xii. 11), 
in other words that their desires should be restrained. 
Let a shovel then, that is, reason, follow the passion, 
preventing it from spreading abroad, for by this 
means we shall comply only with demands which 
are urgent, but from all that goes beyond this we 
shall abstain. LIIJ. When we are present at 
entertainments and are about to take and enjoy 
the viands provided, if we take our places at table 
with reason like some weapon to parry blows, we 
shall neither gorge ourselves with food beyond 
measure like cormorants, nor overdosed with un- 
limited strong drink shall we succumb to intoxication 
with its resultant foolish talk ; for reason will curb 
and bridle the impetuous rush of the passion. I, 
to mention myself in proof of what I say, know by 
frequent experience how true it is. Many a time 
have I been present at a gathering with little that 
was sociable about it % or at costly suppers. When 
I did not arrive with reason for my companion, I 
found myself the slave of the enjoyments provided, 
at the mercy of harsh masters, entertainments for 
eye and ear and all that brings pleasure by way of 
taste or smell. But whenever I arrive with con- 
vincing reason at my side, I find myself a master 
not a slave, and, putting forth all my strength, win 
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the noble victory of endurance and self-mastery, 
in a vigorous and pertinacious encounter with 
everything that excites the unruly desires. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt dig,’’ you see he says, “ with the shovel ”’ 
(Deut. xxiii. 13), that is, thou shalt lay bare and 
distinguish by means of reason, the nature which 
each passion possesses, eating, drinking, sexual 
indulgence, that thou mayest discern them and 
learn the truth about them. For then shalt thou 
know that in none of these is there the thing which 
is good, but that which is useful only and necessary. 
‘““ And bringing the shovel to bear on it then shalt 
thou cover thine unseemliness’”’ (tbid.). "Tis well 
said. Bring then, O soul, reason to bear on all 
things, wherewith all unseemliness of flesh and 
passion is covered, and hidden, and put out of sight. 
For all that is unaccompanied by reason is unsightly, 
just as that with which reason is present is comely. 
We get this result. The lover of pleasure moves 
on® the belly; the perfect man washes out the 
entire belly; the man who is making gradual 
progress washes out the contents of the belly, the 
man who is just beginning his training will go forth 
without, when he intends to curb passion by bringing 
reason (figuratively called a shovel) to bear upon 
the demands of the belly. 

LIV. There is an excellent point in the next words 
too: “* Thou shalt go upon thy breast and thy belly ” 
(Gen. iii. 14). For pleasure does not belong to the 
category of things becalmed and stationary, but to 
that of things moving and full of turmoil. For as 
the flame is in movement, so, not unlike a blazing 
thing, passion moving in the soul does not suffer 
it to be calm. Thus the prophet does not agree 
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with those who say that pleasure is tranquil.* For 
stillness pertains to a stone and a log and to every- 
thing without life, but it is alien to pleasure. For 
pleasure hankers after an excitement that is actually 
convulsive, and in some people so far from its being 
an experience of tranquillity, it is an indulgence 
in intense and violent movement. 

LV. The sentence “* Earth shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life ’’ (Gen. iii. 14) is an apt one. For 
the food of the body brings pleasures of earth ; 
and fitly so, it would seem. For there are two 
things of which we consist, soul and body. The 
body, then, has been formed out of earth, but the 
soul is of the upper air, a particle detached from 
the Deity : ‘‘ for God breathed into his face a breath 
of life, and man became a living soul ”’ (Gen. ii. 7). 
It is in accordance with reason, therefore, that the 
body fashioned out of earth has food akin to it 
which earth yields, while the soul being a portion 
of an ethereal nature has on the contrary ethereal 
and divine food; for it is fed by knowledge in its 
various forms and not by meat and drink, of which 
the body stands in need. 

LVI. That the food of the soul is not earthly but 
heavenly, we shall find abundant evidence in the 
Sacred Word. “Behold I rain upon you bread 
out of heaven, and the people shall go out and they 
shall gather the day’s portion for a day, that I may 
prove them whether they will walk by My law or 
not’ (Exod. xvi. 4). You see that the soul is fed 
not with things of earth that decay, but with such 
words as God shall have poured like rain out of 
that lofty and pure region of life to which the 
prophet has given the title of “heaven.” To 
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* The Greek for “ sheep” is zoéd8arov, which properly 
means anything that walks forward. 
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proceed. The people, and all that goes to make the 
soul, is to go out and gather and make a beginning 
of knowledge, not all at once but ‘‘ the day’s portion 
for a day.’’ For to begin with it will be unable 
to contain all at once the abundant wealth of the 
gracious gifts of God, but will be overwhelmed 
by them as by the rush of a torrent. In the second 
place it is better, when we have received the good 
things sufficient of themselves as duly measured 
out to us, to think of God as Dispenser of those that 
still remain. He that would fain have all at once 
earns for himself lack of hope and trust, as well as 
great lack of sense. He lacks hope if he expects 
_ that now only but not in the future also will God 
shower on him good things; he lacks faith, if he 
has no belief that both in the present and always 
the good gifts of God are lavishly bestowed on 
those worthy of them ; he lacks sense, if he imagines 
that he will be, though God will it not, a sufficient 
guardian of what he has gathered together; for 
the mind that vaingloriously ascribes to itself sureness 
and security has many a time been rendered by a 
slight turn of the scale a feeble and insecure guardian 
of all that it looked on as in its safe-keeping. | 
LVII. Gather together, therefore, O soul, what is 

adequate of itself and suitable, and neither more 
than sufficient so as to be excessive, nor on the 
other hand less so as to fall short, that dealing in 
right measures thou mayest do no wrong. For 
thou art required also, when making it thy study 
to cross over from the passions and when sacrificing 
the Passover, to take the forward step, whose 
symbol is the lamb,* not without measure, for he 
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1 owvapOuroerct (as in Lxx.) is restored in accordance with 


Mangey’s conjecture. 
2 Sdxiuor is substituted for déxtuov (conj. Tr.) 





¢ Or “ than luxurious living.” 
b wpds Tovs jyeudvas. mpds seems to be used as in the 
phrase mpds &\Xov (jv, Sto live with reference to, dependent 
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says “‘ each man shall reckon what suffices for him 
as a lamb ”’ (Exod. xii. 4). 

Both in the case of manna then, and in the case 
of every boon which God confers upon our race, 
it is good to take what is fixed by strict measure and 
reckoning and not that which is above and beyond 
us; for to do this is to be over-reaching. Let the 
soul, then, gather the day’s portion for a day 
(Exod. xvi. 4), that it may declare not itself but the 
bountiful God guardian of the good things. LVIII. 
And the reason for the inj unction we are ‘considering 
seems to me to be this. The day is a symbol of 
light, and the light of the soul is training. Many, 
then, have acquired the lights in the soul for night 
and darkness, not for day and light ; all elementary 
lessons for example, and what is called school- 
learning and philosophy itself when pursued with 
no motive higher than parading their superiority,* 
or from desire of an office under? our rulers. But 
the man of worthy aims sets himself to acquire 
day for the sake of day, light for the sake of light, 
the beautiful for the sake of the beautiful alone, not 
for the sake of something else. And this is why 
he goes on with the words: “that I may prove 
them whether they will walk in My law or no”’ 
(Exod. xvi. 4); for this is the divine law, to value 
excellence for its own sake. The right principle, 
therefore, tests all aspirants as one does a coin, to 
see whether they have been debased in that they 
refer the soul’s good to something external, or 
whether, as tried and approved men, they distinguish 


upon, at the beck and call of, another’ (Cope, The 
Rhetoric of Aristotle, i. 9. 27). “A life of luxury or 
office-holding at the will of the powers that be.”’ 
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171 pore Sé Gpovotra: Kal TH KaTa Tov odfadpov 
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_* The xéptov, coriander-seed, suggests the xépy (pupilla) 
of the eye. 
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and guard this treasure as belonging to thought and 
mind alone. Such men have the privilege of being 
fed not with earthly things but with the heavenly 
forms of knowledge. 

LIX. He gives a further elucidation of this point, 
_ when he says, “ in the early morning when the dew 
ceased it appeared all round the camp, and lo! upon 
the face of the wilderness a fine thing as it were 
coriander seed, white like hoar-frost on the ground. 
And when they saw it, they said one to another, 
‘What is this?’ for they knew not what it was. 
And Moses said unto them, ‘ This bread, which 
the Lord hath given us to eat, is this word, which 
the Lord hath prescribed’”’ (Exod. xvi. 13 ff.). 
You see of what sort the soul’s food is. It is a 
word of God, continuous, resembling dew, embracing 
all the soul and leaving. no portion without part in 
itself. But not everywhere does this word show 
itself, but on the wilderness of passions and wicked- 
nesses, and it is fine and delicate both to conceive 
and be conceived, and surpassingly clear and trans- 
parent to behold, and it is as it were coriander seed. 
Tillers of the soil say that if you cut a coriander 
seed and divide it into countless pieces, each of the 
portions into which you cut it, if sown, grows exactly 
as the whole seed could have done. Such too is 
the word of God, able to confer benefits both as a 
whole and by means of every part, yes any part 
you light upon. It is possible that a 
resemblance between the word of God and the 
pupil* of the eye, is also intended. For as the 
pupil of the eye is a very small part of it and sees 
the zones of the universe in their completeness, 
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and the boundless ocean, and the vast expanse of 
air and of the infinite heaven, all that is bounded 
by the rising and the setting sun, so the word of 
God also has keenest sight, and is able to survey 
all things, . . . wherewith they shall clearly see all 
that is worth beholding. Accordingly it is also 
white ; for what could be brighter or more far- 
shining than the divine word, by communion with 
which even other things dispel their mist and their 
gloom, eagerly desiring to become sharers in the 
light of the soul ? 

LX. An affection peculiar to it is produced by this 
word. When it has summoned the soul to itself, it 
brings about a congealment in all that part of us 
that is earthly, bodily, sense-bound ; and this accounts 
for the words “as it were hoar-frost on the earth ”’ 
(Exod. xvi. 14). For we also find that when he that 
sees God is studying flight from the passions, the 
waves become fixed as if frozen, that is to say the 
rush and growth and vainglory of the passions ; ‘‘ for 
the waves became solid in the midst of the sea”’ 
(Exod. xv. 8), in order that he that seeth Him that 
1s might pass beyond passion. The souls, therefore, 
that have indeed already had experience of the word, 
but are not able to answer the question, inquire one 
of another ‘‘ What is it?’ (Exod. xvi. 15). For it 
often happens that on finding a sweet taste in our 
mouths we are uncertain as to the flavour which 
has given rise to it, and that when we catch the 
scent of pleasant odours we do not know what they 
are. In the same way then the soul, when it has 
been gladdened, is often unable to say what the 
thing that gladdens it is. But it is taught by the 
hierophant and prophet Moses: he will tell it, This 
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* As Heinemann points out, De Congressu eruditionis 
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bread (ebid.) is the food which God hath given 


to the soul, for it to feed on His own utterance and 
His own word ; for this bread, which He hath given 
us to eat, is ‘‘ this word.”’ 

LXI. He says in Deuteronomy also; ‘‘ And He 
afflicted thee and made thee weak by hunger, and 
fed thee with manna, which thy fathers knew not, 
that He might proclaim to thee, that not on bread 
alone shall man live, but on every word that goeth 
forth through the mouth of God” (Deut. viii. 3). 
This afflicting is propitiation ; for on the tenth day 
also by afflicting our souls He makes propitiation 
(Lev. xvi. 30). For when we are being deprived of 
pleasant things, we think we are being afflicted, but 
in reality thereby we have God propitious to us. He 
occasions famine also to us, not a famine of virtue, 
but a famine of the creations * of passion and wicked-. 
ness. We have a proof of this in His feeding 
us with His own most “generic” ® word; for 
“manna ” means “‘ something,’ ¢ and this is the most 
generic of all terms. And the word of God is above 
all the world, and is eldest and most all-embracing 
of created things. This word “the fathers knew 
not.”’ This does not mean the real forefathers, but 
those whose hair was grey from age who said, “ Let 
us appoint a leader and let us return to Egypt,” 
that is, “to passion ’’ (Numb. xiv. 4). Let God then 
proclaim to the soul, “‘ Not on bread only shall men 
live, but on every utterance that goeth forth through 
the mouth of God,” that is to say he shall be fed 
gratia 172 proves that Philo wrote not rév cumordpevov but 
TaY guvLoTapevwn. > Or “ all-embracing.” 

¢ Philo audaciously substitutes the indefinite for the 


interrogative pronoun (“‘ something ”’ for ““ what?”’). See 
App. p. 483. | 
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®@ Or “ verb.”’ 
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both by all the word and by a part of it; for the 
mouth is a symbol of utterance or speech, and the 
statement * is a part of speech. The soul of the 
most perfect is fed by the word as a whole ; we may 
well be content should we be fed even by a portion 
of it. 

LXII. Now those of whom we have been speaking 
pray to be fed with the word of God. But Jacob, 
looking even higher than the word, says that he is 
fed by God Himself. He speaks on this wise : “ The 
God to Whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac were 
well-pleasing, the God Who feedeth me from my 
youth up unto this day, the Angel who delivereth 
me out of all my ills, bless these boys ”’ (Gen. x\viii. 
15 f.). How beautiful is his tone and temper! He 
looks on God as feeding him, not His Word ; but the 
Angel, who is the Word, as healer of ills. This is the 
language of a true philosopher. He thinks it meet 
and right that He that 1s should Himself in His own 
Person give the principal boons, while His Angels 
and Words give ihe secondary gifts ; and secondary 
are such as involve riddance from ills. For this 
reason, I think, God bestows health in the simplest 
sense, preceded by no illness in our bodies, by © 
Himself only, but health that comes by way of 
escape from illness He bestows both through medical 
science and through the physician’s skill, letting both 
knowledge and practitioner enjoy the credit of 
healing, though it is He Himself that heals alike by 
these means and without them. Now His mode of 
dealing is the same in the case of the soul. The good 
things, the food, He Himself bestows with His own 
hand, but by the agency of Anges and Words such 
as involve riddance of ills. 
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obros, toAt Tas puxiis Tpodas eTLOTH ELAS brapyov- 
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6 Tpépev eK vedTHTOS Kal TPWTNS akEHS <pe> 
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avoLyVUvaL Kal o7retpew ev avrais dpeTas Kat 
Trovety eyKUpovas Kal TUKTOVOUS TA Kand _kardpabe 
ye Tow THY adeApyy cov Aetav Kat ebpyoes. ef 
ovdevos yernrod AapBavovcay THhV oTopav Kal THY 
yovnv, GAN’ ta’ avrot tot Geot- “‘idwv yap 
KUptos, ott pucetrac Acia, yvoife THY pnTpaV 
avtis: “PaxnA dé Fv oreipa’’ (Gen. xxix. 31). 
aad’ 6pa mad riv év TovTw AetrToUp- 
yiav’ THs aperiis 6 feos tas penTpas dvotyet, 
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LXIII. In offering this prayer Jacob passed a 
-censure on Joseph the statesman, who had ven- 
tured to say “ I will nourish thee there.’’ His words 
were, ‘‘ Make haste and go up to my father and say 
to him ‘ thus saith’ ”’ and so on, and then “‘ come down 
to me and tarry not,” finishing with “and I will 
nourish thee there, for there shall be famine for 
five years’’ (Gen. xlv. 9, 11). So Jacob at once 
chides and instructs the man wise in his own conceit 
when he says: ‘* You must know, fine Sir, that the 
foods which nourish the soul are various forms of 
knowledge, and that these are not bestowed by the 
‘word of bodily sense but by God. He who reared me 
from youth and early prime to full-grown manhood 
(cf. Gen. xlviii. 15) will Himself satisfy my needs.”’ 
Joseph therefore went through the same experience 
as his mother Rachel. She too imagined that a 
created being has some power, for she says “ Give 
me children’ (Gen. xxx. 1). But the Supplanter 
will find fault with her and say, ‘ Thou hast greatly 
erred, for I am not in the place of God, who alone 
hath power to open the wombs of souls, and to sow 
virtues in them, and to make them pregnant with 
noble things, and to give birth to them. Take note 
of Leah thy sister, and thou wilt find her receiving 
seed and offspring out of no created being but by 
God’s own gift’; ‘‘ for the Lord, when he saw that 
Leah was hated, opened her womb, but Rachel was 
barren ” (Gen. xxix. 31). But note again 
the delicate subtilty here. God opens the wombs of 
virtue, sowing in them noble doings, but the womb, 
after receiving virtue at God’s hand, does not bear 
to God—for. He that 1s is in need of no one—but 
bears sons to me Jacob; for it may well be that it 
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was for my sake, not for His own sake that God 
sowed seed in virtue. Accordingly One is found to 
be husband to Leah, who is passed over in silence, 
and another to be father of the children born of 
Leah. For He that openeth the womb is husband, 
but father of the children is he to whom she is said 
to bear these. 

LXIV. “ And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman ”’ (Gen. iii. 15). In reality pleasure 
is a foe to sense, albeit thought by some to be a 
close friend. But just as no one would call the 
flatterer a comrade, since flattery is friendship 
diseased, and no one would say that the courtesan 
is kindly to her lover, since her tenderness is not 
for him but for his presents, so when you put pleasure 
to the test you will find that she is disguised undcr 
a counterfeit semblance of friendship with sense. 
You know how when we have surfeited ourselves 
with pleasure, our organs of sense relax their vigour. 
Or do you not observe men intoxicated with wine 
or love, how seeing they do not see and hearing 
they do not hear and how they are deprived of the 
power to exercise their other senses with any 
precision? It sometimes happens that owing to 
much overeating the vigour of all the senses is 
relaxed as sleep overtakes the man. Indeed sleep 
got its name from this relaxing? of- the senses. 
For at such a time the organ of perception grows 
slack, just as when we wake up its intensity is 
heightened, and the impressions which we receive 
from without are no longer dull, but are clear and 
ringing, and carry the sound all the way to the 
mind; for the mind has to become cognizant of 
what is without by receiving a blow, and so to gain 
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youv Tas emuKpaTeias TOU vow, GTE Tots VoNTOIS Kat 
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orav S€ KabjKe, Katioxvev “ApyadnK’’ (Exod. xvii. 
11), toéro mapioTras OTe 6 vots emedav pev 
e€dpn atdrov amo ta&v OvyTav Kal perewpiobh, 
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a vivid impression of it. LXV. Observe 
that the words are not “I will set enmity for thee 
and the woman,” but ‘“ between thee and the 
woman.” Now why is it put so? Because it is 
over that which is between pleasure and sense, over 
that which lies in their boundary so to speak, that 
the warfare of these two arises. But what is between 
them both are drinkables, eatables, what is adapted 
to all such purposes, each one of them being both 
an object of sense and a thing productive of pleasure. 
When pleasure, therefore, has indulged immoderately 
in these, it forthwith inflicts injury on sense. The 
expression again “‘ between thy seed and her seed ” 
is full of philosophical truth: for every seed is a 
starting-point of existence, but the starting-point 
of pleasure is passion, an irrational impulse, that of 
sense the mind ; for from the mind as from a fountain 
the faculties of sense flow forth and extend. This 
is certainly taught by Moses, the holy prophet, 
who says that the woman was fashioned out of 
_ Adam, sense (that is) out of mind. What pleasure, 
then, is to sense, that passion is to mind. Since, 
therefore, the former pair are mutually hostile, the 
latter must also be at war with each other. 

LXVI. And their warfare is patent. When mind 
is victorious, devoting itself to immaterial things its 
proper object, passion quits the scene: and on the 
other hand; when passion has won an evil victory, 
mind gives in, being prevented from giving heed to 
itself and to all its own occupations. Moses else- 
where says, ‘‘ Whenever Moses lifted up his hands, 
Israel prevailed, but when he dropped them, Amalek 
prevailed ”’ (Exod. xvii. 11), showing that when the 
mind lifts itself up away from mortal things and is 
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¢ The technical term for an error affecting a single word. 
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borne aloft, that which sees God, which is Israel, 
gains strength, but when it has lowered its special 
powers and grown weak, immediately passion, named 
‘“* Amalek,”’ which means “a people licking out,”’ 
will become strong: for in very deed it eats up the 
whole soul and licks it out, leaving behind in it no 
seed or spark of virtue. In keeping with this are 
the words “ Amalek the first of the nations ’’ (Numb. 
xxiv. 20), because passion rules and lords it over 
promiscuous hordes that have drifted together 
without purpose or meaning. Through passion all 
the war of the soul is fanned into flame, and so God 
promises to minds to which He vouchsafes the gift 
of peace, that He will blot out ‘‘ the memorial of 
Amalek from under heaven ” (Exod. xvii. 14). 
LXVII. The sentence “he shall watch thy head, 
and thou shalt watch his heel” (Gen. iii. 15) is a 
barbarism,* but has a perfectly correct meaning. 
It is addressed to the serpent concerning the woman, 
but the woman is not ‘“‘ he” but “she.’’ What is 
to be said then? He has left off speaking about 
the woman and passed on to her seed and origin ; 
but the mind is the origin of sense; and mind is 
masculine, in speaking of which we should use the 
pronouns “he” and “his” and so on. Rightly, 
then, is it said to Pleasure, “‘ the Mind shall watch 
thy chief and principal doctrine, and thou shalt 
watch it, the Mind, as it acts and rests upon its 
accepted tenets.?’’ This basing of conduct and 
principle on tenets is naturally represented by the 
word “heels.”” LXVIII. The word “ shall watch ” 
has two meanings, one like “shall guard and pre- 
serve,” the other equivalent to “ shall watch for to 
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destroy.’’ Now the mind must needs be either bad 
or good. The foolish mind will show itself a guardian 
and steward of pleasure, seeing that its delight is in 
pleasure ; but the good mind will prove its enemy, 
watching eagerly for the moment when it shall set 
upon it and achieve its utter destruction. And 
mark this: Pleasure on the other hand watches 
over and preserves the procedure of the foolish 
mind, but endeavours to break up and destroy 
the way of life’ of the wise mind, holding that 
the latter is planning her ruin, while the former is 
devising the best means to preserve her. But in 
spite of her expecting to throw and cheat the good 
mind, she shall herself be thrown by Jacob who is 
practised in wrestling, not the bodily wrestling but 
that in which the soul engages against dispositions 
that are her antagonists, fighting as she does with 
passions and wickednesses. And Jacob shall not 
let go the heel of his adversary, passion, till it has 
given in, and acknowledged that it has been twice 
thrown and vanquished, both in the matter of the 
birthright and in the blessing. For says Esau, 
“Rightly was his name called Jacob, for he hath 
supplanted me twice already; then he took my 
birthright, and now he has taken my blessing” 
(Gen. xxvii. 36). The bad man regards bodily 
things as more worshipful, the good man the things 
of the soul, as they are in reality, not in age but in 
value and dignity more worshipful, and really first, 
as is a magistrate in a city ; and it is the soul that 
is sovereign over our composite being.” 

LXIX. He therefore that is first in virtue has 
received the things that are first, which indeed were 
his portion; for he has received the blessing also 
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accompanied by perfect prayers. But vainly deeming 
himself wise is he who says, ‘‘ My blessings and my 
birthright hath he taken ”’: not thine, man, does he 
take, but those which are opposite to thine; for 
those which are thine have been accounted meet for 
slavery, but his for lordship. And if thou shalt 
consent to become a slave of the wise one, thou shalt 
cast from thee ignorance and boorishness, plagues of 
the soul, and be partaker of admonition and correc- 
tion. For in his prayer thy father says to thee, “ To 
thy brother shalt thou be a slave ” (Gen. xxvii. 40) ; 
but not now shall this be, for he will not put up with 
thy restiveness, but when thou shalt have loosed 
the yoke from thy neck ” (¢bid.), casting from thee 
vaunting and insolence which thou didst acquire by 
yoking thyself to a chariot of passions, of which folly 
was the driver. Now indeed thou art a slave of the 
harsh and insufferable masters within thee, to whom 
it is a fixed law to set no one free. But if thou 
escape and abandon these, a master to whom his 
slaves are dear shall welcome thee, holding out bright 
hopes of liberty and shall not give thee up again to 
thy former masters. For he has learned from Moses 
a lesson and rule inviolable, “ that a man deliver 
not up to his master a servant who has been handed 
over to him by the Lord ;@ for he shall dwell with 
him in whatever place it liketh him best ’’ (Deut. 
xxiii. 15 f.). LXX. But so long as thou hast not run 
away, but art still governed by the bit and bridle of 
thine old masters, thou art unworthy to be slave to 
a wise man. Thou affordest most sure proof of a 
servile character unworthy of a free man by saying 


¢ i.e., ““ has taken refuge in Israel from a hard heathen 
master.”’ 
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36): els dLeTpov yap dpaBiav KEXYWPNKOTWY aide 
ai puvat, ered) pov dpyorrer Gew Adyew TO 
ELOv, atroo yap dvrws _UKTpara povov Ta TaVTa. 
196 510 Kal paprupicer, érav dn “Ta Sapa pov, 
ddpard pou, Kaprapatd, prov dratnpycecs ”’ (N um. 
XXViil. 2), 6tt SHpa Soudtwyv diadépe: ra pev 
yap éudacw peyélous Tehelwv ayabay dnAot, a 
Tots TEXElots xapilerar 6 Beds, Ta, 5” eis Boas 
TaTov éoraArat, & av peTexovow ob cdgveis doKkynral 
197 o& TpokomTTovTes. ob xd pw Kat “ABpaay. 
dcohovOéiv TO Deod OeAjpat. ta pev UmapxovTa, 
direp iy adt@ éx Oeod, Karéxer, avoméumerar dé 
‘THY Unmov Tob Baorréws Loddpwv (Gen. xiv. 21 
ff.), ws Kal ta trapkra tev wad\aKev. kal 
Muvofs pévro. Ta péytora Sucarovopety agvot Kat 
mept TOV peylorwv, 7a d€ Bpaxyéa THY Kpysatwv 
emit pémet Tots devTepevovor oKorreiy (cf. Exod. 
198 xvill. 26). doris d€ TOME déyew €avtrot 7 elvar, 
do0dXos TOV TavTa aidsva, ‘yeyparperar, aomep 6 
Aéyw “ hydanKa TOV KUpLOV pLov Kal THY yuvaird 
prov Kal Ta radia prov" ovK amor pexw éAevbepos ’ 
(Exod, xxi. 5). ed ye TO €auTe opodoyhoat 
dovieiay- ms yap 0 Xéywv od Soios "Epos 0 
KUpLoS vois €oTL, KUpLOS éavTob Kal adroxpdrwp 
Eun Kal uD aicbnars, atrapKes TOV , TWAT OV 
KpuTnpLov" cud Kal Ta TOUTWY éxyova,, Tob pev 
vod Ta, vonta, THs S alcbjoews Ta. aicOnra: én’ 





@ See note on 24. 
-6 A reference to Gen. xxv. 6. 
° Literally, “‘ do not run away.” 
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“ my birthright and my blessings ” (Gen. xxvii. 36) ; 
for these utterances are those of men who are sunk 
in boundless ignorance, seeing that to speak of 
“* Mine ” befits God only, for all things are in reality 
the property of Him alone. For this reason He shall 
also testify, when he says, ‘‘ Thou shalt preserve My 
gifts, My grants, My fruits ’’ (Numb. xxviii. 2), that 
“ gifts ’’ excel “ grants.”’ For the term “ gifts” 
brings out the sense of great and perfect boons, 
which God bestows upon the perfect; “ grants ”’ 
have shrunk to a very meagre compass: these are 
for those of natural excellence who practise and 
make progress. Because this is so, Abraham 
also in harmony with the will of God retains the 
property which had come to him from God, but gets 
rid of the horses * of the king of Sodom (Gen. xiv. 
21 ff.), as also of the possessions of the concubines.?® 
Moses, moreover, thinks fit to judge the weightiest 
cases and issues, but the investigation of the in- 
significant questions he commits to inferior officers 
(cf. Exod. xviii. 26). Whoever dares to say that 
anything is his own will thereby have registered 
himself a slave in perpetuity, even as the man who 
says “‘ I have come to love my master and my wife 
and my children: I decline to go away free ’’ ° 
(Exod. xxi. 5). It is well that he acknowledged 
himself a slave ; for how can the mdn be other than 
a slave who says “‘ mine is the master, even mind,” 
that is its own master and absolute lord; ‘mine 
also is sense-perception,”’ a means of judging material 
forms that is dependent upon none; “mine also are 
the offspring of these,’ Mind’s proper objects being 
Mind’s offspring, and sensible objects the offspring 


of sense ; ‘‘ for in my power it is to exercise mind and 
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2 ON \ \ A \ > ar 9\\s -.8 
199 Euot yap TO voetv, TO alcbavecBar. adda py 


200 


[127] 


201 


202 


povov é€avTod Katapaptupeitw, adda Kal bo TOU 
Beot xatadixacbets aiwviay Kat BeBavorarny tro- 
peveroo dovAetav KeAEevovTos 70 TE ovS tpuTréobat, 
iva by Trapadegnrat Adyous GpeTns, Kat SovAcvew 
Tov ai@va TH v@ Kal rH aloOyoe, KaKols Kal 
avnAeéat Seondrais. 

LXXI. “Kat 7H yuvackt elze TT An Gdvev 77An - 
Ouvd tas AvTas cov Kal TOV OTEvay|LoV cou 
(Gen. il, 16). THs yuvatkos, ars alaOyous Hv, 
idvdv eoTw ddyndwv malos, | 7 Aum Kadeirau 
Tept O yap yiverat TO 75€o Ql, Tept TOOTO Kal TO 
adyetv: 750 p.€8o. d€ dua TOV aicOjnoewy, dare ef 
avaykns Kat dAyotuev &° adra@v. add’ o pev 
amovdatos Kal Kexalappevos voos eAaxyiora ddyet, 
nKLOTA yap emit iBevrau avT@ at aicOncers: TH 8 
adpovt TEPUTTEVEL TO mdBos ovdev EXOVTL dNeet- 
Pappa.rov ev TH puxf, @ Tas d.7r0 TOV aicOncewy 
kal aicOnrav Kijpas dpuvetrar. WOTTEP yap ETEpWS 
tUmretat 6 aOAntns Kai 6 SodAos, 6 pev Kal 
bmonmTwow Eevdidovs mpos Tas alikias Kal Urretkwr, 
0 8 dbAntis avréxwv Kal avTioTaTa@v Kal Tas 
emipepopevas <mAnyas> amocewdpevos, Kal KEipets 
eTEpws pev avOpwrov, érépws 5é TO KwdtoVv—TO 
pev yap ev T@ mdoxew povov éerdlera, 6 8 
avOpwros Kat avTipd Kat womep avtimémovbe 
oxnwarilev €QUTOV TpOs TO KetpeIar—ovTus 0 
pev aAdyLoTos avdpamddwv Oixny € érépw vrretke Kal 
Urominte: Tats adyndoow ws apoprrots deamrot- 
vats avTiBréar mpos attas ddvvaTav, aepevas 
Cher. 79 ff. 
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to exercise the senses.’ But let him not only give 
evidence against himself. Let him be condemned 
also by God, and submit to a slavery eternal and 
inexorable when God bids his ear to be pierced, in 
order that it may not admit words of virtue, and bids 
him be slave for ever to Mind and to Sense, bad and 
pitiless masters. 

LXXI. And to the woman He said, “ I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrows and thy groaning ”’ (Gen. iii. 16). 
Woman, who is, as we have seen, Sense, is the subject 
of an experience peculiarly her own, namely grief, 
which is called “ sorrow ’’; for there is a quarter of 
our being in which gladness takes rise, and in that 
same quarter does grief also take rise: but it is 
through the senses that we feel gladness, so that of 
necessity we feel grief also through them. But the 
excellent and cleansed Mind grieves least, for the 
senses assail him least. But the foolish Mind experi- 
ences grief abundantly, having no antidote in the 
soul, with which to repel the deadly ills that come 
from the senses and their objects. The athlete and 
the slave take a beating in different ways, the one 
submissively giving in and yielding to the stripes, 
while the athlete opposes and withstands and shakes 
off the blows that are falling upon him. You crop 
a man in one way, a (sheep’s) fleece in another. The 
sheep has the réle of mere passivity, whereas, in the 
man’s case, there is not only an active reciprocity, 
but his very submission is, so to speak, also reciprocal, 
as he adapts his position and posture to the process 
of being cropped. Just in the same way the man 
who does not reason yields to another as slaves do, 
and submits to sorrows as intolerable mistresses, and 
is powerless to look them in the face, not able to 
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Kal _eAevdépous omav ay) Suvdjievos Aoyispous, 
Tra,po on Kat mAn00s ametpov dua TOV aicbycewy 
avT@ TaV ddurnpav émavrictrat, 6 6 _ EMOTO 
dOAn rod TpOTrov pera, Ouvdjiecws Kal popns Kap- 
Tepas dvriBas T™pos Ta dAyewva TAVTA GVvTiTvel, 
ws pn TiTpwoKecOar mpos atdTadv, add’ é€adia- 
dopety exacTov, Kat pou Soxet veavievadmevos av 
eTipwrhical TO TpayLKOV mpos THY aAynddva OUTWS:* 

< ITcumpy>, KataiJe odpkas, eumAnabyri prov 

qivovoa. KeAawvov ala: mpoode yap KAaTW 

yijs «low daorpa, yn 8° aves’ és aifépa, 

mpw e€ euot cou 0am’ amavrjaat Adyov. 

203 LXXII. womep 5é€ TH aicOncer TO. 
dAyewd mavTa tapavéjyoas Téeikev 6 Beds, ovTwW 
Th oTovdaia puxA mAiOos apBovov ayabav dda 
para. dna youv é7i Tob TeAciov ABpaay, TOV 
Tporrov ToOTov" Kar’ euavTob dpooa, Aéyeu 
KUptos* ov civea emoinoas TO pha TobTO Kal ouK 
epeiow Tov viod gov Tov ayannrob du’ ewe, 7 
pny evAoyav evioynow Ge, KaL hn Odverv mn Gove 
TO OTe pia. gou ws Tous dorépas Tov ovpavot Kat 
ws THY dupov THY Tapa. TO xethos Tis Badacans ”’ 
(Gen. XXll. 16, 17). €d Kal TO opKw BeBordoa 
THY Umoaxeow Kal opkw Oeompemet: opds yap OTU 
ov Kal” érépou Opvder Deds, ovdev yap adrob Kpetr- 
tov, adda Kal” EavTod, os €oTL TOAVTOV aptotos. 

204 “Eg¢acay d€ TWES, WS avoltKELov AY dGuvuvat: 6 

[128] OpKos yap TiOTEWS eveka, mapaAapPaverat, | muaros 
de povos oO Deds Kat et tis De® gidos, Kaldmep 


¢ A Fragment of Euripides. 
» By of évexa “xx. means “ because.”” Philo ignores 
this un-Attic idiom. Cf. 209. 
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draw forth free and manly reasonings, and accordingly 
a vast mass of painful experiences pours in upon him 
through the senses. The man of knowledge on the 
contrary, stepping out like an athlete to meet all 
grievous things with strength and robust vigour, 
blows a counter-blast to them, so that he is not 
wounded by them, but regards each of them with 
absolute indifference ; and, methinks, he might with 
youthful spirit address to grief the proud vaunt in 
the play, saying : 

Burn me, consume my flesh, drink my dark blood, 

Take fill of me; for sooner shall the stars 


Go ‘neath the earth, and earth go up to sky, 
Than thou shalt from these lips hear fawning word. 


LXXII. Now as for sense God has appointed 
all woeful things in larger measure, so on the earnest 
soul has He bestowed without stint an abundance 
of good things. For example in the case of perfect 
Abraham He speaks in this wise: “ By Myself I 
have sworn, saith the Lord, for Whose sake ® thou 
hast done this thing, and on My account hast not 
spared thy son, thine only son, verily blessing will I 
bless thee, and multiplying will I multiply thy seed 
as the stars of heaven and as the sand which is by 
the sea shore ”’ (Gen. xxii. 16 f.). Good is it both 
that He confirmed the promise by an oath, and that 
He did so by an oath befitting God; you mark 
that God swears not by some other thing, for nothing 
is higher than He, but by Himself, who is best of all 
things. 

Some have said, that it was inappropriate for Him 
to swear; for an oath is added to assist faith, and 
only God and one who is God’s friend is faithful, 
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“A 4 ce A >? . ~ ” 3? 
Mwvo7js Aéyerar, “ moros ev mavti TH olkw 


yeyevjoda: (Num. xii. 7). dAAws te Kal ot Adyor 
TOU Deod elou épkor Kal vopoL TOU Oeod Kal 
Deopot lepompeméorarou: TEK[LT|PLOV de Tis loxu- 
pornros avrob, 6 dv ely yiverat, Gmep 7) nv olxeto- 
TaTov opkw: wot akKddAovbov dv ein A€yew, OTL 
mavtTes of Tod OBeotd Adyou ciaiv dpKor BePat- 

205 OUpevot Epywv amoteAdopact. LXXIII. daci ye 
pnv opxov elvac paptupiav Beod wept mpdypatos 
appraBnroupevou: ef 81) Guvvow 6 Deds, éavT@ 
Paptupel, Gmep e¢oTiv dromov, eTrepov yap det 
elvat TOV Tro”Lovpevov THY papTupiay Kal Tov b7eEp 
od ytverat. Ti ovv AeKTéov; mpa@Tov pev ws ovK 
éoTw traitiov éavT@ paptupeiv tov Oeov: Tis yap 
av aAdos yévoito ixavos adT@ paptupjoa; éeita 
mavT é€oTly avTos EaUTm TA TYLLWTATA, GVYyEVTS 
oixetos didos apern evdaiovia pakapioTyns em- 
oTnHn GUVEOLS apxn téXos ohov mv duKkaoT|s 

206 yan BovdAn vopLos mpagus tyyepovia. ddws TE 
dv To “Kat epavTot dpooa ”” Ov xp TpOoTrOV 
éxdeEwucda, mavoducla Tis ayav coduoretas. 
Enmor obv dott Towodrov: ovdev THY Svvapévwv 
muotobv Suvara. tayiws mept Oeod muorTdoat, 
ovdevi yap edevev adTod THv dvow, adAX’ adpatov 
abrnv mavTl T@ yever Tapeckevace’ Tis av taxvoat 
7) OTL GoWpaTov H 6TL o@pa 7 OTt TOwWv y Ste 
dzrovov TO altov eEtmety 7 GuvoAws TrEpi ovatas 7 
MOLUTYNTOS  OXEGEws WY KUHGEwWs adTod BeBaiws 
drrodyvacbat; adda mepi ye EavTod povos icyv- 
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even as Moses is said to have been found “ faithful 
in all His house’ (Numb. xii. 7). Moreover, the 
very words of God are oaths and laws of God and 
most sacred ordinances; and a proof of His sure. . 
strength is that whatever He saith cometh to pass, 
and this is specially characteristic of an oath. It 
would seem to be a corollary from this that all 
God’s words are oaths receiving confirmation by 
accomplishment in act. LXXIII. They say indeed 
that an oath is a calling God to witness to a 
point which is disputed ; so if it is God that swears, 
He bears witness to Himself, which is absurd, for 
he that bears the witness must needs be a different 
person from him on whose behalf it is borne. What 
then must we say? First that there is nothing 
amiss in God bearing witness to Himself. For who 
else would be capable of bearing witness to Him ? 
Secondly He Himself is to Himself all that is most 
precious, kinsman, intimate, friend, virtue, happiness, 
blessedness, knowledge, understanding, beginning, 
end, whole, everything, judge, decision, counsel, 
law, process, sovereignty. Besides if we once take 
“ by Myself have I sworn ”’ in the right way, we shall 
quit this excessive quibbling.--Probably then the 
truth of the matter is something like this. Nothing 
that can give assurance can give positive assurance 
touching God, for to none has He shown His nature, 
but He has rendered it invisible to our whole race. 
Who can assert of the First Cause either that It is 
without body or that It is a body, that It is of such 
a kind or that It is of no kind?* In a word who 
can make any positive assertion concerning His 
essence or quality or state or movement? Nay He 
alone shall affirm anything regarding Himself since 
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a 3 A A , 3 : ~ A e ~ 4, 
ptetras, emret Kal povos aibevdas THY EavTod dvow 
3 Ul A > > ‘3 e ~ \ 
207 nKptBwoe. BeBawwTHs ov icxyupdTatos éavTod TO 
T™pOTov, emeita Kal TOV Epywv avTob pdvos o 
, @ > > + > : ~ 
feds, wor elikoTws wuvue Kal” éavtot motov- 
e , Aa A A cy ” 
fevos é€auTov, 6 py Suvarov Av aAAw. 
\ 1,2 a_ an a ey > , 
610 Kal aceBeis av voutobetev of ddoKovTes opvuvat 
Kata Beod: eikdtws yap ovdels Guvuct Kat’ adtod, 
@ aA : ~ ~ 
OTL ye ov mept THs dicews avToU diayvavat 
4, 3 > 3 4, 9A A ~ > £ 
dvvatat, GAA’ ayamnrov, €av <KaTa> TOD Ovd“aTos 
adtod dSuvnbdpev, Step tv Tob épunvéews Adyov: 
® A e ~ ~ 3 ~ av ” , ~ de 
ovTOs yap nu@v TwV aTeA@v av ein Beds, THY OE 
“A , ~ a 4 
208 coda@v Kai TeAciwy 6 mp@Tos. Kat Mwvorjs pevrou 
A e A U ~ 3 V4 4 
Thv wbrepBoAnv Oavpdoas tot ayevyrov yo: 
cé A A > 7/ ? “a > ma 9») S 
Kal T@ ovopate avtod opp’ (Deut. vi. 13), 
A aA a A \ 
ovyl adT@: ixavov yap T@ yevnT@ morovoba kat 
A , , e A A e ~ , 
paptupetobar Adyw Oeiw: 6 5é Deds atrov miatis 
, 4 
[199] €oTw Kai paptupta | BeBaorarn. 
209 LXXIV. To dé “od etvexa éemoinoas TO pha 
“A tied 4 
tooro’”’ (Gen, xxii. 16) ovpBodrov eorw edoePetas: 
“a 4, 
TO yap évexa Beod povov mdvra mpdtrew edoePes. 
Tapo Kat adedodpev tod ayarntod téxvouv Tis 
dpeThs, Tod evdaimovijoa, TapaxwpobvTes avTo 
~ “A , “a 
T® Snproupy@, a€vov TO yévvyua KpivovTes KTHWa 
lay a 3 ‘ A “A > A 
Geot vopilecbar, adAa py yevntod twos. ed Se 
210 T0 davat ““ edAoyav edrAoyjow”’ (ib. 17): oda 
A yAG 5 ~ , 1AN’ 3 > 93 A , 
yap evAdytora Spat Twes, GAA’ odvK em” EvAoyiats, 
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He alone has unerringly exact knowledge of His 
own nature. God alone therefore is the strongest 
security first for Himself, and in the next place for 
His deeds also, so that He naturally swore by 
Himself when giving assurance as to Himself, a 
thing impossible for another than He. It 
follows that men who say that they swear by God 
should be considered actually impious ; for naturally 
no one swears by Him, seeing that he is unable to 
possess knowledge regarding His nature. No, we 
‘may be content if we are able to swear by His 
Name, which means (as we have seen) the inter- 
preting word. For this must be God for us the - 
imperfect folk, but, as for the wise and perfect, 
the primal Being is their God. Moses too, let us 
observe, filled with wonder at the transcendency 
of the Uncreate, says, “ and thou shalt swear by 
His Name ” (Deut. vi. 13), not “ by Him,” for it is 
enough for the created being that he should be 
accredited and have witness borne to him by the 
Divine word: but let God be His own most sure 
guarantee and evidence. 

LXXIV. The words, “‘ for Whose sake thou hast 
done this thing”’ (Gen. xxii. 16) are a token of 
piety ; for it is pious to do all things for the sake 
of God only. That is why we are unsparing of that 
only child of virtue, even the happiness we have 
attained, surrendering it to the Creator, deeming 
such offspring meet to be reckoned a possession of 
God, but not of any created being. Beautifully 
significant are the words, ‘‘ blessing I will bless ” 
(tbed. 17); for there are some people who do 
many things that are of the nature of benedictions, 
when their underlying character is not fraught with 
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eel Kal 6 daddAos evra Sp Tav KabynKdvTwy odK 
ad’ efews kalnxovons, Kal 6 peOvwv pévror Kat 
pepnvars éorw Ore vyndddia dbéyyerai Te Kal 
Trovel, avn’ ovK amo vnpovons Savoias, Kat ot 
ETL KOULLOH VHTLOL Taldes OVK amo AoyiKHS ELews 
—ovmw yap avtovs 7 duos AoyiKovs TremaidevKE 
—7oAXa mpatrouvar Kal A€yovow av ot Aoyuxot. 
Bovderau dé 6 vowoberns TOV Gopov [1 GXETLKDS 
Kat evadarws Kal ws ay ex TUxns EvAdytoTOV 
Soxeity elvar, aA’ amo cEews Kal diabécews 
evAoyiorov. 

LXXV. Ovx efnpKecev otv TH Bapvdaiporr 
aicOjoer xpjoba movaiws tats Avmats, adda 
Kal “7@) oTevayyd.” €oTe de OTEVAY[LOS oodpa. 
Kat €TUTETOLEVT Avr: modAdus yap dAyoopev 
ovxt oTévovtes: GTav 8 ETLOTEVWED, dviapas Kat 
mave ouBpnpas xpapeba, Tats Avrats. TO b€ 
orévew €ort Surry: ev pev 6 yiverau TEpt Tous 
emBupodvras Kal Opeyopuevous TOV aouciaay Kal 
Tay) TuyxXavovTas, 0) on) Kal pathov early’ ETEPOV 
Oe 6 yiveTou TEpt TOUS | jxeravoobvras Kat axGo- 
pLévous ent TH madau TpoTH Kal Aéyovras Kaxo- 
Saipoves jpets, Goov apa xpovov edeAn Deter 
vooodvTes adpoovyns | vooov Kat dvotas Kal dducias 
EmiTnoeuLaTwY. TovTO 8 ov yiveTat, Eav [7 
TeheuTHon Kal amoldavn ex THs buys 6 BactAevs 





® ovk ém’ etrdoylas. Cf. De Vita Mosis, i. 283, 2 Cor. 
ix. 6. In all three places the preposition probably marks the 
ground or motive. This is made clear here by da7é (‘ from ’) 
taking the place of é/ in each of the examples which follow. 
God meant blessing not cursing when He suffered Balaam 
to go to Balak. The giver in 2 Corinthians gives out of 
an overflowing heart. ‘Those here in view might seem, if 
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blessing. Why, even the bad man does some things 
that it is his duty to do without acting from a dutiful 
character.2. Yes, and the drunken man and the 
madman now and then utter sober words and do 
sober deeds, but not from a sober mind; and those 
who are still quite young children not from a fixedly 
rational state (for nature has not yet trained them 
to be rational), do and say many things that rational 
men do and say. But the lawgiver wishes the wise 
man to be accounted a man of benediction not as 
the outcome of a passing mood, or of being easily 
led by others, or as though by chance, but as the 
result of a fixed state and disposition charged with 
benediction. 

LXXV. To return to our text. It was not enough 
for ill-starred sense to experience sorrows in large 
measure, it must indulge in “groaning’’ also. 
Groaning is intense and excessive sorrow. For we 
often grieve without groaning ; but when we groan 
over them, we let our sorrows bring on us a very 
storm of trouble and distress. Now groaning is of 
two kinds. One kind is found in men who desire 
and long for opportunities of wrongdoing and cannot 
get them, and this a bad kind. Another kind is _ 
that which is seen in those who repent and are 
vexed over their defection in former days and cry 
‘“ Hapless we, how long a time had we, as is now 
evident, been ill all unaware of it with the illness 
of folly and senselessness and unrighteousness in 
our conduct.”” But this does not come about unless 


the king of Egypt, the godless and pleasure-loving 


judged by isolated acts, to be drawing upon a rich store of 
blessings, but are not really doing so. 
» See App. pp. 483, 484. 
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Tis Aiydrrov, 6 dBeos Kal Prdjdovos Tporros* 
pera yap Tas Tepas Tas moAAds éKkeivas €Te- 
Ae’rnoev 6 Bactrteds tis Alydarov’’: el7’ edOds 
amoBavovons Kakias oatevale. 6 dpa@v tov QBedv 
[kat] THY éavtod tpomyv, “‘Kateorévafay yap ot 
viot IapanA amo Tav he idea Kal AiyurtiaKdy 
uv ; a9 il 

epywv (Exod, ii. 23): emrel Cav ye oO Bactheds 
Kat gtAydovos tpdmos ev jpiv yeynbevar THhYV 
yuxnv davameibe. éb’ ols dpaptaver, orav Se 
213 reXevTijon, ordver. Sid Kal exBod mpds tov Se- 
omdTnv ikerevouvoa, UNKEeTL Tpamnvar pynde ateAF 
THhv TeAciwow AaBeiv: TroMais yap puxais peravoia 
> 

Xpijoba BovdnGeicas ovK emrérperpev 0 Beds, GAA 
domep 70 mahippotas els Tovpmahuw avexwpnoav 
[130] tpdmrov twa tis Awr | yuvaikds (Gen. xix. 26) 
“ 4 A A 4 2 A A > A 
THs Aovupévns dua TO Doddpwv épadv Kal eis Tas 
KaTeoTpappevas b70 TOU Deod ducers avaTpéxeww. 
214 LXXVI. ’AAa vovi yé dnow sre “aveBn 7 
Bor atdra&yv mpos tov Bedv’”’ (Exod. ii. 23), pap- 
Tup@v TH Tov OvTos ydpiTL’ ef yap pn SuvaTws 
mpos €avtov éexdAece TOV ixérnv Adyov, ovK av 
dveBn, Tovtéotw ovK dv aveBiBdobyn Kal venon 
Kal peTewpety HpEaTo puyav THY TamewdrnTa 
TaV ynivwy. 810 Kal ev Tots éffs dnow: “ idod 

A ~ ta > A ¢ A 49?) d 
Kpavyn Tov viev “lopanA yet mpos pe’ (Exod. 
215 iii, 9). mavu Kad@s 7d dOdoar péxpt Deod rH 
e , b) av \ » > A e ~ A 
ixeoiav’ odK av de EdOacer, Et ur) 0 KaA@Y XpNOTOS 
nv. eviats dé wvyais mpoamavrTad: ‘‘n&w mpos oe 
Kat evrdoynow oe’ (Exod. xx. 24). opds don 

a 27 e , , \ ¢ / / 
Tob aitiov 7 xdpis POdvovTos TiHv TweTépav péeA- 
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disposition, shall have met his end and died out of 
the soul: “ for after those many days the king of 
Egypt died.” Then straightway when wickedness 
has died, he that seeth God groans over his own 
failure, “‘ for the children of Israel groaned by reason 
of their material and Egyptian works ” (Exod. ii. 23). 
For while the king and pleasure-loving temper is 
alive in us it induces the soul to rejoice over the sins 
it is committing, but when he has died, it groans. 
And thus it is that it cries out to the Master be- 
seeching that it may turn no more nor receive its 
consummation imperfectly. For many souls have 
desired to repent and not been permitted by God 
to do so, but have gone away backward as though 
drawn by a change of current. This befell Lot’s 
wife, who became stone owing to her being enamoured 
of Sodom and reverting to the characters that had 
been overthrown by God. 

LXXVI. Now, however, he says “their cry as- 
cended to God ”’ (Exod. ii. 23), bearing witness by so 
saying to the grace of the existent One; for had 
He not powerfully called to Himself the suppliant 
word, it would not have ascended, that is, it would 
not have been caused to mount, and have grown in 
volume and begun to soar on high after escaping 
from the baseness of the things of the earth. Where- 
fore in the sequel He says, ‘‘ Behold, the cry of the 
children of Israel hath come to Me ”’ (Exod. iii. 9). 
Very beautiful is it that the entreaty reached as far 
as God: but it would not have reached so far, but 
for the kindness of Him that called. Some souls He 
anticipates and goes forth to meet: “ I will come to 
thee and will bless thee ” (Exod. xx. 24). Thou seest 
how great is the grace of the First Cause, as He is 
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Anow Kal mpoatavT@vros els evepyeciav mavTeAy 
THIS puyis. Kab XpnowOS: €or SoypariKos TO 
eydpevov: eav yap €AOn eis THY Sudvovay evvoLa, 
Deo, ed0ds evAoyioret TE KaL ma.aas Tas vocous 
avTis ira. 7 d€ ye aloBnors aiet Auretrat Kal 
orevel Kal TiKTEL per dduvns Kat ddyndovenv 
dynKéotov TO aicbdvesBan, Ws Kal adTds gnow: 
 ép Avrraus TEEN TEKVO. . (Gen. iil. 16): TURTEL 
dé 7 pev Opa.cus TO Opav, uP d€ ako7 TO GaKOUELY, 
uP dé yetous TO yeveoBau, Kal cuvdrAws 7 ataBnous 
TO aicbdvecbas ddA’ ovK avev xademis avias T@ 
dppove EKaOTOV TOUT WY mouetrat, émthdrrans yap 
o0TOS Kal Op Kal aKoveL Kal yeveTrar Kal dadpat- 
veTau Kal Kow@s atobdverar. 

LXXVII. "Euradw dé tiv apeTyyv edprjcets 
pera xapas direpBaddovans [xa] Kvopopovaav 
Kat TOV omovdatov adv yéAwTe Kal edbupig yev- 
vavTa Kal TO yévynua audoiv auro yéhwr’ ov. 
ws pev ovv 6 Godos Xaipov aAN’ ov Avzovpevos 
yevva, paptupycer éywv ovTws 6 Oetos Adyos: 
“ eltrev 6 Deds 7H ’ABpadu- Xdpa 7 yer") Gov ov 
KAnOjoerae Ddpa, aA Ldppa avThs carat TO 
dvopa: eddoyjow adtivy Kat dwWow gow ef adriis 
téxvov’’ (Gen. xvil. 15, 16): ef?’ emiddyee: “Kab 
ETPEGEV “ABpadu emt Tpooumov Kab eyeAace Kat 
elrev Ei @ éxaTovractet yevnoerar, Kat 1) Ldppa 
evevnkovra. ET@V ovca TéGerau; ” (ib. 17) ovTOS 
pev oy paiveras yeyndws Kal yerav, OTe pee 
yevvay TO evdatpmovety, TOV ‘Toad: yera dé Kal 7 
c.peTy Lappa, papTupHoet be 6 avTos Aéyov aoe° 

" ef édure Ldppe yivecbar Ta yovarceia, Kat éyeAace 
TH Stavoia Kai elev Ovmw pow yéyove TO €v- 
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beforehand with our hesitation, and anticipates and 
meets us, bringing unlimited gain to the soul. And 
what is said is a divine intimation full of instruction. 
For if a thought of God come into the mind, He 
forthwith blesses it and heals all its sicknesses. 
Sense, however, is always sorrowing and groaning, 
and with pangs and incurable pain bringing forth 
perception, as God Himself says, “‘ In sorrow shalt 
thou bring forth children ”’ (Gen. iii. 16); sight 
brings forth seeing, the ear hearing, taste tasting, in 
a word sense perceiving: but not without sore 
distress to the foolish one does she do each of these 
things, for to such an one pain is caused as he sees 
and hears and tastes and smells and generally 
exercises any sense. 

LXXVII. On the other hand, you will find virtue 
full of exceeding joy at her pregnancy, and the good 
man begetting with laughter and a glad heart, and 
the offspring of them both laughter itself. That the 
wise man begets with joy not sorrow, the Divine 
word shall testify in these words, “ God said to 
Abraham, Sarai thy wife shall not be called Sarai, 
but Sarah shall be her name: I will bless her and 
will give thee a child of her ” (Gen. xvii. 15 f.) ; then 
he says further, ““ And Abraham fell on his face and 
- laughed and said, Shall he that is a hundred years 
old have a son, and shall Sarah who is ninety years 
old bear?”’ (¢bzd. 17). Abraham evidently rejoices 
and laughs, because he is to beget Isaac (who is), 
Happiness ; and Sarah, who is Virtue, laughs also.“ 
The same book shall witness to this when it says, 
‘It ceased to be with Sarah after the manner of 
women, and she laughed in her mind and said, Not 


@ See App. p. 484. 
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Sayovety Ews Tod viv: 6 Sé KUpids pou”’ Deios 
Aoyos _ mpeaBurepos €orw ””’ (Gen. Xvill. 11, 12), 
@ mpocetvar tobro dvayen Kal TMUGTEVELY Kadsy 
bmiacyvoupevw. Kal TO yevvnua 8 eéaTl yedws 
Kal yapa: Totro yap Kat “loadKk eppunveverar. | 
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ceuvuvonevn: “‘yéAwra émoinad pow 6 KUptos: Os 
yap av akovon, ovyxyapeirai po.’’ (Gen. xxi. 6). 
avameTdoavTes ov WTA, W pvoTat, Trapadefacbe 
teAeTas iepwratas: 6 yélws €oTiv 7 yapd, TO dé 
‘énoinoev’”’ tcov 7 éeyévynoev, wor elvar TO 
Aeydpevov tototrov: “Ioaak éyévynoev 6 Kuptos: 
avTos yap maThp €or. THs .TEdeias Pioews, oTeEl- 
wy év tats puyais Kal yevvdv To eddatpovely. 
_UXXVIII. “ Kai ampos Tov avdpa cov” dyaiv 
an) dmoatpopy gov (Gen. iii, 16). d¥o0 aicby- 
oews dvOpes elow, 6 pev vOUL[LOS, 6 dE pbopeds: 
av8pos. pev yap <p0opéws> Tpdmov TO pév OpaTov 
Kuwet THY dpacw, y Sé dwrr TH aKkonv, 6 dé 
xvrds THV yedow, Kal Tov dAAwy exaoTov: Tabro, 
8 amooTpEeper Kal KaXet THY dAoyov aiaOnow mpos 
€auTa Kal KaTaKkpaTel Kal Kuptever’ TO TE yap 
KaNos THY Spacw edovdwaaro 6 Te HOvS xvAdS 
THY yedow Kal Tov GAdwv é exaoTOV atoOnrav THY 
Kat avo aicOnow- lO€ ye TOU Tov Xixvov, ws 
Sovdever Tais mapacKevats Tov doa ovapruTat Kal 
GLTOTrOVvoL _TExverevousn, Kat TOV cecoBnpevov mrepl 
phos, ms emucparetrar b70 KUOdpas 7 avAod 7 
Kal Goew € emLoTapLEevov. TH S€ ye T7mpos TOV VO pt Lov 
dvSpa, tov voor, amroaTpadeian peylorn €orTly 
wera aicbyjocs. 
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yet hath happiness befallen me till now but my Lord 
(the divine Word) is greater * (Gen. xviii. 11 f.), to 
whom this’ must needs belong and whom I must 
believe when he promises good.’’ Moreover, the 
offspring is laughter and joy, for that is what “‘ Isaac ”’ 
means. Let sense-perception therefore be sorrowful, 
but let virtue always rejoice: for again when Happi- 
ness has been born she says with pride “ the Lord 
hath made laughter for me; for whosoever shall 
hear of it will rejoice with me ’’ (Gen. xxi. 6). There- 
fore, O ye initiate, open your ears wide and take in 
holiest teachings. The “laughter” is joy, and 
“made ”’ is equivalent to “ beget,” so that what is 
said is of this kind, the Lord begat Isaac; for He 
is Himself Father of the perfect nature, sowing and 
begetting happiness in men’s souls. 

LXXVIII. “ And to thy husband,’ He says, “ shall 
be thy resort *’ (Gen. iii. 16). Sense has two husbands, 
the one lawful, the other a seducer. After the fashion 
of a seducing husband the thing seen acts on the 
sight, the sound on the hearing, the flavour on the 
palate, and so with the rest one by one. And these 
turn away and invite to themselves the irrational 
sense and get the mastery of it and domineer over 
it. Beauty enslaves the sight, the pleasant savour 
the palate, and the several objects of sense enslave the 
sense corresponding to them. Look at that glutton, 
what a slave he is to the dishes prepared by the skill 
of cooks and confectioners. Mark that one wild with 
excitement over music, how he is swayed and held 
spellbound by harp or flute or it may be by a good 
singer. But to sense that has been turned from all 
else to Mind, her lawful husband, vast benefit befalls. 


® Literally, °° elder.” > i.¢., happiness. 
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222 LXXIX. "[dwpev ody fis, tiva Kat mept adbtob 
Tot vod dueE€pyerar mapa Tov opOov Adyov Kwov- 
‘vou. “‘7@ dé "Adap elev 6 Beds “Ort Yrovoa 
peévov. “‘7@ dé pe S _ 5 
THs puvijs THS yuvatKos gou Kat epayes a0 Too 
Evrov, ob EveTELAGLNV Got By payety, am adrob 
epayes, emiKaTapatos 4 YH Ev Tots epyous. cou’ 
(Gen. lll. 17). adAvowreAdotatéy éorw dKovew 
alobicews vodv, adda py atobnow vot: del yap 
TO Kpetrrov apyew, TO de yetpoy apyecOar Set: 
223 vois dé KpetrTov aicOnoews. dorep obv  EpXovros 
pev Hrrdxov Kal tais nviats Ta Coa dyovros i) 
Bovderas o dyerau TO appo., adnviacdvreov dé exelvwv 
Kal KpaTnoavroy O TE _Tvioxos Kkateovpy moAAdKts 
Ta Te CHa EoTw OTE TH puny THS popas els Be8pov 
karnvexOn mAnupedars TE mavTO. épeTat, Kal vads 
evOv0popet bev, Hvika TV oldKwY AaBopevos ) 
KU EepynTns dxodovdurs mdadouxet, TEpUTpeTreTat 
OTE mvEVMaTos évavriou mepimvevoavTos TH 
224 Dadarry 6 KAvdunv EVPKNTED, ovTWS emrevOay ev 
132] 0 THs buys nVvioxos 7 xuBepyynTns | 0 voids apyyn 
Too Cwov a OXov Kabasep 7 Hyenwv moAEws, evduverau 
6 Bios, drav 8& % dAoyos alobnois dépnrar ra 
mpwreta, ovyxvots KaTaAapBaver deww7), ofa SovAWY 
EoTroT as emuTefeureveoy’ TOTE yap, et det Tadnfles 
elzrety, epmimparar preyopevos 6 vods, TOV aio Oy - 
csewv THY ddAdya evetpovodiv TO aicOnra vT0- 
BeBAnpevenv. LXXX. Kal Mwvojjs pevTou dn Aoi 
Tept Tis TowavTns EUTPHTEWS, n yiverau dua TOV 
225 aicbncewy, Tov vod, orav réyn: ““ Kat at yuvaires 
ért mpooe€exavoar Trip ev MwaB’’—éppnveverar yap 





® Heb. “for thy sake.” 
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LXXIX. Let us observe in the next place how he 
discourses respecting Mind itself when acted upon 
in violation of the right principle. ‘‘To Adam God 
said, ‘ Because thou hast listened to the voice of thy 
wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I com- 
manded thee not to eat [of it thou hast eaten], 
cursed is the ground in respect of thy labours?’ ” 
(Gen. iii. 17). Most profitless is it that Mind should 
listen to Sense-perception, and not Sense-perception 
to Mind: for it is always right that the superior 
should rule and the inferior be ruled ; and Mind is 
superior to Sense-perception. When the charioteer 
is in command and guides the horses with the reins, 
the chariot goes the way he wishes, but if the horses 
have become unruly and got the upper hand, it has 
often happened that the charioteer has been dragged 
down and that the horses have been precipitated 
into a ditch by the violence of their motion, and that 
there is a general disaster. A ship, again, keeps to 
her straight course, when the helmsman grasping 
the tiller steers accordingly, but capsizes when a 
contrary wind has sprung up over the sea, and the 
surge has settled in it. Just so, when Mind, the 
charioteer or helmsman of the soul, rules the whole 
living being as a governor does a city, the life holds 
a straight course, but when irrational sense gains 
the chief place, a terrible confusion overtakes it, just 
as when slaves have risen against masters : for then, 
in very deed, the mind is set on fire and is all ablaze, 
and that fire is kindled by the objects of sense which 
Sense-perception supplies. LXXX. Moses, more- 
over, gives intimations of such a conflagration of the 
mind as this, occasioned by the senses, when he says : 
‘* And the women kindled yet further a fire in Moab.” 
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226 MwaB’’ (Num. xxi. 27-30). "EoeBwv éepunvedve- 
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deias yéesovra. tide Aoyvopov ltatpod: Kevwow TOV 
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~ 4 > A 4 e 4 \ ” 
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ToUTwWY idoaTO Kal pEeTa TOUTWY amwAEcEV, WS 
Tovs tatpot mavtas emAoyiopovs evimvia evpe- 
Onvat aoadetas Kat aivuypatwy mAjpn. maAw 6 
4 , , ~ 4 
227 yewnovos gpynot? oméepnata Badodua, dutevow, 
avéjoe. TA PuTad, Kaptovs TadTa oloEL, oO Ov 
dvov els amdAavow eoovTar ypyouoe THY avay- 
ps Aavow éo - y 
Katav, aAAa Kat mpos treptouciay apKécovow: el?’ 
eLaidvns pAoE 7» CdAn 7 eérropPpiar cuveyets 
4, 4 ” > @ AY A > 
duépGerpay mavra: eat. & OTE TA pev ETEAEOLOUpP- 
AQ e de ~ Xr 4, ? ” 1AAG 
y7nOy, 6 d€ Tatra Aoywodpevos ovK wvato, aAdd 
mpoamréGave Kal emt Tots TMV TovyPevTwY Kapmois 
parynv amdAavow epavrevoaro. 
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For ‘‘ Moab” means “‘ out of a father,” and our 
father is the Mind. . His words are, ‘‘ Then shall 
they that propound riddles say, Come to Heshbon 
that it may be built, and that the city of Sihon may 
be constructed. For a fire hath gone forth from 
Heshbon and a flame from the city of Sihon, and it 
devoured as far as Moab and drank up the boundaries 
of Arnon. Woe to thee, Moab, thou art undone, O 
people of Chemosh. Their sons were given up as. 
fugitives,* and their daughters as prisoners of war 
to Sihon, king of the Amorites, and their seed shall 
perish, Heshbon unto Dibon, and their women yet 
further kindled a fire against Moab” (Numb. xxi. 
27-30). ‘‘Heshbon’’ means “‘reasonings’’: and 
“‘reasonings ”’ are riddles full of obscurity. Look at 
a doctor’s reasonings: ‘‘I will purge the patient, 
I will feed him up, I will prescribe medicines and 
put him on a diet that will make him well, I will 
operate, I will cauterize.’’ But many a time has 
nature either brought recovery without these means 
being used, or brought death when these have been 
resorted to, proving all the doctor's calculations to 
be vain dreams, nothing but guesswork in the dark. 
Again, the farmer says, “‘ I will sow, I will plant, the 
plants will grow, seeds and plants will yield crops, 
not only useful as affording food that we cannot do 
without, but so abundant as to give us enough and 
to spare.”’ Then all of a sudden a fire, or a storm, 
or persistent rain spoils everything. Sometimes all 
that he had reckoned on comes to pass, but the 
reckoner dies first without having had the benefits of 
them, and his expectation of enjoying the fruits of 
his toil proves a vain one. 


9 Literally, ‘to save themselves ’”’ (by flight). 
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LXXXI. "Apiotov otv 7H Oem memorevKévar 
Kal pn Tots doadéot Aoytopots Kat tats aBeBaiors 
eixaciats: ““’ABpadu yé Tow éemiorevoe TH Dew, 
Kat dikatos évouicbn ’’ (Gen. xv. 6)- Kat Mwvojs 
dpyer paptupovpevos ott €oTi “‘ motos éev oAw 
T@ oitxw’”” (Num. xii. 7). av 5€ dvomuorevowpev 
Tois tdlots Aoyiopots, KaTacKEeVdoopev Kal otKO- 
Sounoopev THY TOAW Tob _Svapetpovros THY aAr- 
Devay vob Uneov yap. epunveverau Svapbeipw. 
Tra.p0 Kal dvaords, Trap’ @ Hv evdmva, cdpev, OTe 
at Kwnoets | daca Kal at diatdcerts TOU adpovds 
elow evimruia aAnbeias apéroya—atros yap 6 voids 
evuTrviov evpeOn—, Ott adAnbés pev €ati ddypya TO 
morevew Bem, wetdos be TO TLOTEVELV Tots Kevois 
Aoyropois. dAoyos d€ Opin eSepXeTat Kal porrg 
ad’ éxatépwv TOV TE Joyropev Kat Tob vod Tob 
SiabBeipovros tHv dAjOevav 510 Kal dyow, ort 
“qip é&ndOev e€& Hoe Bév, prAOE é€x mdAEws 
aynwv’’ (Num. xxi. 28): ovtws yap adAoyov 70 
morTevew 4 Aoyiopots mUBavois 7 v@ diaPOetpovre 
To aAnbés. LXXXII. “ xarecbies ye tow Kai 
ews MadB,”’ tovréorw €ws tod vot: tiva yap 
aAdov 7 Tov aOAov vodv 7 evdns Sd€a amarTa; 
KateoOier Kai BiBpwoKer Kal wévTor Kal KaTamrivet 
Tas ev avT@ oTtAas, TovTéoTt Ta KATA pépos 
evOupjpata, & Kabdrep ev ornAn TeTUTWTAL Kal 
eykexdpaktar. “Apvwy 8 eioiv at orfAa, dep 
Epunveverar “das atta,” émet TOV Tpayparay 
eKaOTOV ev Aoyrop® cagnvicerat. GpXETaL prev 
ovv Opnveiv Tov av0ddn Kal pidavrov voov ovTws” 
ovat ou, Mud, dmwAov ” - ef yap aiviypaor 
mpocéxets Tols KATA THY TV EikOTwV EmBodAnr, 
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LXXXI. So then it is best to trust God and 


not our dim reasonings and insecure conjectures : 
‘‘ Abraham believed God and was held to be righteous”’ 
(Gen. xv. 6) ; and the precedence which Moses takes 
is testified to by the words he is “ faithful ¢ in all My 
house ” (Numb. xii. 7). But if we repose our trust 
in our own reasonings, we shall construct and build 
up the city of Mind that corrupts the truth: for 
‘ Sihon’’ means ‘“corrupting.”” Accordingly the 
dreamer finds on rising up that all the movements 
and exertions of the foolish man are dreams void of 
reality. Yea Mind itself turned out to be a dream. 
And this is so, because to trust God is a true teaching, 
but to trust our vain reasonings is a lie. An 
irrational impulse issues forth and goes its rounds, 
both from our reasonings and from Mind that 
corrupts the truth ; wherefore also he says, “ There 
went forth a fire from Heshbon, a flame from the 
city of Sihon ”’ (Numb. xxi. 28). In this way trust 
in plausible reasonings or in Mind corrupting that 
which is true, is irrational. LXXXII. “ It devours 
even as far as Moab,” that is to say as far as Mind. 
For whom else does false opinion deceive but 
wretched Mind? It devours and eats up yea and 
swallows down the boundary-stones in it, that is, 
each particular thought or judgement, which are 
graved and chiselled as though upon a boundary- 
stone. The stones are Arnon, which means “ their 
light,”’ since it is in reasoning that each matter is 
elucidated. This is how he begins the dirge over 
the headstrong and selfish Mind: “‘ Woe to thee, 
Moab: thou art undone”; for if thou heedest 
guesses made according to what is probable, thou 


@ Philo takes miorés actively, ‘*° believing.” 
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mept adnOeias emoriunv, adda dixny Kal apde- 
, A > A 4 A ? 
oByrnow Kat eproTiKny aptdAAav Kal dtAoverktay 
Kal TAVTA TA TOLAUTA. 

234 “AAA” odk e€fjpkece TH VO Tas idtas Kal vonras 
exelv Knpas, aAN’ ett Kal at yuvaikes mpooe’- 
éxavoav mip, at atoOyjoes, mupKaiav toAAnv én’ 
avTov. toe pevTo. TO AEydpevov oidv €oTt. 7roA- 
AdKis vUKTwp ovdEemLa TOV altoOjoewv evepyoivTes 
> l4 A “A A 4 , 
aToTrous Tept TOAA@Y Kat SiapepovTwv AapBdvomev 

[184] | evvotas, THs puyijs aeuxwirov smapxovons Kai 
peuptas tpomras evdexouevyns. Hv odv ikava mpds 
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hast lost truth. ‘The people of Chemosh,” that 
is thy people and its power has been found to be 
maimed and blinded; for “‘ Chemosh ” means “ as 
a groping,” and groping is characteristic of one who 
cannot see. These find their sons, each particular 
reasoning, fugitives, while their judgements, corre- 
sponding to daughters, are captives of war to the 
king of the Amorites, that is “ the lecturer of men 
fond of talking”; for the Amorites, if we translate 
the name, are “‘ men fond of talking,” being a figure 
of the uttered word, and the prince of these is the 
lecturer or sophist clever at searching after verbal 
artifices, and those who transgress the boundary of 
truth place themselves at the mercy of his quibbling. 
LXXXIII. Sihon, therefore, the corrupter of the 
healthy rule of the truth, “ and his seed shall perish 
together with Heshbon ” (that is) the quibbling 
riddles “‘ as far as Dihon,” a name given to going 
to law, and quite appropriately, for probabilities and 
plausible arguments involve no knowledge concerning 
truth, but trial and disputation and wrangling 
conflict and contentiousness and everything of that 
sort. 

It was not, however, enough for Mind to have 
the troubles that are peculiar to it and belong to 
its own sphere, but over and above these the women, 
the senses, that is, lit a fire, a huge conflagration, to 
add to its disasters. Prythee see what I mean 
by this. It often happens in the night when we 
are actively employing no single one of our senses, 
that we entertain strange notions on many different 
subjects, for the soul is perpetually in movement 
and can turn ten thousand different ways. This 
being so, what it produces by itself would have been 
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avTh Knpdv adunxyavov 7Anb0s, todro pev ex TaV 
Opar@v, toro dé ek trav dwvdv, elra yvAdv 
<Kal> atTpdv TOV Kata THY dopjv: Kal axedoV 7 
am’ adrav drok yaderwtepov thy duynv SiaTiOynor 
THS eyywonevns bm” adbtns THs puyis dvev cup- 
mapadnibews aicOnrnpiwv. 

LXXXIV. Tovrwy pia TOV yovarray €oTw 1 
Hevrepph TOU Papaw dpxipayetipov (Gen. XXXIX. 
1ff.)- 6s mds exet yovaira edvobxos WV, e€7- 
oKemTéov’ Tois yap TA pHuata Tod vouou mpay- 
parevopevots mpo adAAnyopias axKodrovljce TO 
dokotv aropetcfar: 6 yap edvotyos Kal apx- 
payeipos dvTws vots pH Tats dmAais pdvov adda 
Kat Tats mepittats xpwpyevos dovats edvotyos 
KékAntat Kal ayovos aodias, wv evvodxyos ovK 
GAAov Tivos 7) TOO oKedacTOd THY KaAdv Dapaw: 
émei Tow Kat aAXdov Adyov dpiotov av ein TO 
edvotyov yeveobar, et dSuvycetar Hua@v 7» wux7) 
Kkakiav éxduyotoa amouabety To mafos. S10 Kal 
"Iwond 6 e€yKpatns tpdmos TH AEeyovon Adov7 
‘KownOnre per ewot (Gen. xxxix. 7) Kal 
avopwros wv avOpwromdbycov Kat azmdAavoov 
T@v Kata TOV Biov TeprVa@v”’ évavriodtar dPacKkwv" 
‘duaptynoopat eis tov Oeov tov diAdpetov, «i 


yevoiunv dtiAndovos: movnpov yap Ttotr’ épyov.” 


238 LKXXV. xal viv pev dxpoBodrtlerar, 48n Sé Kal 


a , ¢ > NO > 1 ¢ a 
KAPTEpWSs ATTOMANETAL, OTAV ELOENUY) ELS TOV EQAUTIS 
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sufficient for its corruption. But as it is, the mob 
of the senses has introduced into it from outside an 
untold host of mischiefs, drawn partly from visible 
objects, partly from sounds, as well as from savours 
and scents that touch the sense of smell; and we 
may say that the flame arising from them affects 
the soul more disastrously than the flame that is 
kindled in it by the soul itself without calling in the 
organs of sense to assist it. 

LXXXIV. One of these women is the wife of 
Potiphar, Pharaoh’s head-cook (Gen. xxxix. 1 ff.). 
How, being a eunuch, he comes to have a wife, is 
a point to be considered : for those, who are occupied 
with the literal wording of the law rather than with 
its figurative interpretation, will find that it involves 
what appears to such a difficulty. For the Mind, 
that is really an eunuch and chief cook, dealing not 
in the simple pleasures only but in excessive ones 
also, deserves the title of eunuch as one who is 
incapable of begetting wisdom, seeing that he serves 
as eunuch none other than Pharaoh, the disperser 
of noble things. For you must bear in mind that 
from another point of view to become an eunuch 
would be a very good thing, if so our soul should be 
able to escape wickedness and unlearn passion. So 
Joseph too, the self-controlling character, when 
pleasure says to him “‘ Sleep with me ” (Gen. xxxix. 7) 
‘and being human indulge human passions and enjoy 
the delights that come in life’s course,’ refuses to 
comply with her saying, ‘I shall be sinning against 
God the Lover of virtue, were I to show myself 
a lover of pleasure; for this is a wicked deed.’ 
LXXXV. And now he is merely skirmishing, but 
before long he is stoutly fighting it out, when the 
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239 Xxx1x. 11). 7) pev ovv otKia €orly 7 puxy, els nv 


dvarpéxer KaTaAuTray Ta EKTOS, iva TO Acyopevov 
évTos avTod yevntar: Ta O€ TOU eyKparous Epya 
pimore feos BovAjnpari’ gor Kai yap ovdets 
Hv aAAST LOS Aoyopos Tov elwOdtwv ev TH 
wbuyy Karoucely Elow. mv ou apioraras Cuyo- 
paxotoa 7 1O0Vv7, ddd TOV twariov AaBopevy 
gyat ‘ Kouenyre per épod.’ oxeTdopara de 
WOTTEp owpaTos Ta coOjpard EoTU, ovTws Tob 
Cou outa Kal Tord. TobTO 57 dyou ri Trapacry 


240 rnv ydovny, 7s avev ov dvvacat chy; iSov eK 


Lap Bavopar T@Y ToUnTUKaY atThns Kat dni ce HA) 

av SuvnFfvae v UMOOTHVAL, el 7 TWe TOY TOLNTUKGY 

pyoao. Ti ovv Oo eyKparys ; et pedAAw, dyoat, 
\ 


[135] dovAeveuv maBer dua THY TrOLNTLKTY | vAnv, Kal 


241 


eFeAevoopar amo TOO mafous efor ‘ KaTaXumrev 
ap Ta tuaTia ev Tais yxepolv adris eduye Kal 


e€qAbev é€w’’ (Gen. xxxix. 12). LXXXVI. tis 


1? BovAnuara. See note on translation. 


@ Geot BovdAjwatt. Cf. De Posteritate Caini 73 7o wh 
kara Bovr\ynua 7d Tod Oeod fSdvT1, De Vita Mosis 287 ov 
cuvgdet TG ToD Oeod BovAjmart. The absence of an article in 
our passage is suspicious; and the dative is somewhat 
harsh with éori. These difficulties would be got over, and 
a stronger sense gained, by reading BovAnuard. The man of 
self-control carries out in act purposes of God learned in 
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soul has entered into her own house, and falling 
back on her own energies has renounced all that is 
regulated by the body, and has set to work at 
business properly belonging to her inasmuch as they 
are activities of the soul. He goes neither into 
Joseph’s house nor into that of Potiphar, but 
‘into the house.”” He does not go on to say whose 
house, that you may think and interpret. He simply 
adds, “‘ to do his business ’’ (Gen. xxxix. 11). The 
house then is the soul, into which he retires, abandon- 
ing all that is outside, to the end that he may, as we 
say, get within himself. The “ business” of the 
man of self-control is, we may take it, done by 
God’s will¢; for indeed, among all the reasonings wont 
to have their abode in the soul within, there was 
not one such uncongenial reasoning ® found there. 
Meanwhile pleasure does not desist from struggling, 
but laying hold of his garments says “‘ Sleep with 
me.” As clothes are coverings of the body, so 
are food and drink of the living being. This is 
what she says, “ Why do you decline pleasure, 
without which you cannot live? See, I seize and 
carry off part of what goes to produce her, and I 
declare that you would be unable to exist without 
using something productive of pleasure.” What 
does the man of self-control do? “If,” he says, 
“‘T am going to be a slave to passion for the sake of 
the matter that is productive of it, I will even leave 
passion behind and go forth outside ’’; for ‘leaving 
his garments in her hands he fled and went forth 
outside”’ (Gen. xxxix. 12). LUXXXVI. “ Who,” — 


communion with his own heart. The following sentence 
seems intended to Justify so high a claim. 
’ See App. p. 484. 
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be evoov, hain Tes av, é&€pxerat; od moAdoi; 
7 ov puyorres TWES TO tepoavreiy e€ Buvruciis 
éxAeav oikias, Kal ovK OVTEs TATPOTUTT AL aA- 
Adrptov UBpcay ; ovTOL ef€pxovrau pev dro TOV 
dpapTnUaTov, els ETE po. de eloépxovTac- TOV be 
TeAciws eyKparh det mara hevyewv Ta duaprn - 
para Kal Ta pein Kal Ta €AGTTW Kal ev pndevi 
e€eraleabar TO Troparay. 

242 "AAN’ o pev "lwong—veos TE yap €oTt Kal T@ 
Alyumrip oopare ovK ltoxvoev aywvioacbat Kal 
vuKfoar THY ndorvyv—[xat]} dmodubpaoKes. Duees 
dé 6 tepeds 6 CyAwoas Tov dmep Beot CHXov ov 
guy i} Thv totav owTnpiav TreTOpLaTa, aAAd Tov 

‘ Gelpopaarny 7 TOUTEOTL TOV Cndwrunov Adyov 
AaBav ovK dmoorioerat, mpw 7 eKKEVTH OGL THY 
Madvavirw ” (THY eciceKpyLevanv Getov xopod pvow 

“dua THs pntpas auTns ’’ (Num. xxv. 7; 8), é iva 
pndémote toxvon putov i ome ppo. Kaxias ava.- 
TeiAau: LXXXVII. ob Xap exkoTretons adpo- 
ovvns dOAov Kal KAfjpov 7 yvxn AapPaver Ourrov, 
elpnvnv Kat tepwovrny (ib. xl. 13), cupyevets Kat 
adeAgas dpeTas. 

243 Tovattns pev odv YUVaLKos ovK aKOVOTEOY, 
aicijcews poxOnpas Aéyw, ézet Kat “ras patas 
ed emote. Oeds’”’ (Exod. i. 20), ote TV Tmpoa~ 
Ta€ewy TOU oxedaaTob Dapaw TAdyouv “ro 
dppeva’ THs puxts ° ‘Cwoyovotoat,” a exeivos 
Oer€ dvapBetper THs OnAcias vAns epaorns wv, 
TO 8 otro ayvomv Kat éywv ote “ odK oida 

244 avrov’”’ (Exod. v. 2). érépa d€ mevoréov yuvairi, 
olav ovppéBnke Udppav elvar, THY Apyovoay apeTHy: 
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someone may ask, “ goes forth within?” Do not 
many? Or have not some who have avoided the 
robbing of temples stolen goods from a private 
house, and some who have not been father-beaters, 
committed violence on a stranger? These people 
do indeed come forth from the sins mentioned, but 
they come into others. But he that exercises 
perfect self-control must shun all sins, both the 
greater and the lesser, and be found implicated in 
none whatever. 

Joseph, however, being but a youth and lacking 
strength to contend with the Egyptian body and 
vanquish pleasure, runs away. But Phinehas the 
priest, who was zealous with the zeal for God, has 
secured his own safety, not by flight, but grasping 
the “ spear,”’ z.e. the spirit of zeal, he will not desist 
before he has “pierced the Midianitish woman,”’ 
the nature that has been sifted out of the sacred 
company, “ through her womb ’”’ (Numb. xxv. 7 f.), 
that she may never be able to cause plant or seed 
of wickedness to shoot up : LXXXVII. inrecompense 
for this, for the cutting out of folly, the soul obtains 
a twofold portion as its reward, peace and priesthood 
(ebed. 12 f.), virtues as near of kin as sisters. 

To such a woman, therefore, we must not hearken, 
wicked sense I mean. For ‘“‘ God dealt well with 
the midwives ”’ (Exod. i. 20), because disregarding 
the injunctions of Pharaoh, the scatterer, they 
““ saved alive ” the male offspring of the soul which 
he wished to destroy; for, enamoured of what is 
material and female, he knows not the First Cause 
and says, “ I know Him not” (Exod. v. 2). Quite 
a different woman claims our compliance, a woman 
such as Sarah is seen to have been, even paramount 
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maooToretobar TiS “Ayap (Gen. xvi. 2 ff.), 

Adyerau mrapotknots: 6 yap pederav év dpe 
tereia KaToueiv, mplv éyypadjvar TH ToAc adris, 
Tots eyKukAtous pabyuwac. TapotKel, iva dua TOVTWY 

245 mpos TeAciay apernv adhétws opunon’ emeita oTav 
ion TeTEAcwuevov adtov Kal dn Suvdjevov o7ret- 
pew, « * « Kav éxeivos edydpioTos WY mpos TA 
mawevpata, du dv apeTh ouveotdby, xademov 
HyjTa. mapaitjnoacba adrd, xpnop@ mpaivlr)- 
cetat Jeod TH Kedevovte: “mdvTa Goa av etry 
Zdppa, dkove Ths dwvns avras’’ (Gen. xxi. 12). 

[136] vOHOS Tay géotw | éxdotrw To SoKxobv apeTh: et 
yap TavTwY Goa Tapaivet % apern BovdAdpcba 
dKovew, evdamovnooper. 

246 LXXXVIII. To dé “ xat édayes dao rod EvXAov 
od éveterAdunv cor tovTov povov py aye” 
isov €oTl T@ ovyKatréfov Kakia, Nv xph oe ava 
Kpatos ameipyew* dia Tovro “ émKataparos 
ovxt at, <dd> “4 yh ev Tots Epyows cov” 
(Gen, il. 1%). Tis obv 4 aiTla TOUTW ; 6 ois 
Hv jdov7, € emapots ddoyos puxiis: aUTY Kardparos 
e€ é€auTis, povw yé Tor TH pavrAw aa ash 











2 See App. p. 484, 
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virtue. The wise Abraham complies with her when 
she recommends the course to follow. For at an 
earlier time, when he had not yet become perfect 
but, before his name had been changed, was still 
only inquiring into supramundane things, being 
aware that he could not beget seed out of perfect 
virtue, she advises him to beget children out of the 
handmaiden, that is school-learning, even Hagar 
(Gen. xvi. 2 ff.). This name means “Sojourning,” 
for he that is studying to make his home in perfect 
virtue, before he is registered as a member of her 
city, sojourns with the subjects learned in the schools, 
that he may be led by these to apply his unfettered 
powers to virtue.? Afterwards, when she sees him 
brought to perfection, and capable now of begetting 
... And if he, filled with gratitude towards the 
education by means of which he was brought into 
union with virtue, thinks it harsh to reject it, he 
shall be brought to compliance by an oracle of God 
bidding him, “ In all that Sarah saith to thee listen 
to her voice ’’ (Gen. xxi. 12). Let that which seems 
good to virtue be law for each one of us; for if we 
choose to hearken to all that virtue recommends, we 
shall be happy. 

LXXXVIII. The words “ and thou didst eat of the 
tree of which alone I commanded thee not to eat ”’ 
are equivalent to “ thou didst consent to wickedness, 
which it is thy duty to keep off with all thy might”: 
because of this *‘ cursed ’’—not “ art thou’”’ but “‘is 
the earth in thy works ” (Gen. iii. 17). What then 
was the reason of this? The serpent, we saw, 
was pleasure, an irrational elation of soul. She is 
accursed on her own account, but mark well that 
she attaches herself only to the worthless man, not 
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248 LXXXIX. “’Axavéas odv kai tpiBddouvs ava- 
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to any good man. Adam is the neutral mind, which 
now proves better, now worse. For in so far as he 
is mind, his nature is neither bad nor good, but 
under the influence of virtue and vice it is his wont 
to shift towards good and bad. It is then just as 
we should expect, that he is not accursed on his own 
account, inasmuch as he is neither wickedness nor 
conduct with wickedness for its rule, but the earth 
‘is accursed in his works; for the doings of which 
the whole soul, to which is here given the name of 
“earth,” is the means and occasion, are blameworthy 
and faulty when he allows wickedness to regulate 
them in each case. Accordingly he goes on “in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it.’’ This is tantamount to 
“thou shalt sorrowfully get the benefit of being 
alive.’” For in pain does the bad man all his life 
long avail himself of his own vitality. He has no 
motive for joy. Such a motive is in the nature of 
things supplied by righteousness and good sense 
and the virtues that share her throne. 

LXXXIX. “ Thorns therefore and burrs shall it 
cause to spring up for thee ”’ (Gen. iii. 18). Nay, 
what does grow and shoot up in the soul of a foolish 
man, but the passions which goad and wound it? 
To these, using figures, he has given the name of 
thorns. These the irrational impulse like a fire 
meets first, and ranging herself with them burns 
up and consumes all the soul’s possessions. For 
this is what is said: “If a fire break out and find 
thorns and go on to burn threshing-floor or standing 
corn or field; he that kindled the fire shall make 
restitution ’’ (Exod. xxii. 6). You see that the fire, 
_ the irrational impulse, when it has broken out does 
not burn the thorns but finds them; for being a 
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searcher after the passions it finds what it wanted 
to get; and when it has found them it burns up 
these three things, perfect virtue, gradual progress, 
goodness of natural disposition. Virtue he likens 
to the contents of the threshing-floor, for as the grain 
has been gathered together on it, so in the soul of 
the wise man have been gathered noble things. 
To the standing corn he likens gradual advance, 
since either is incomplete and is earnestly set on 
its completeness. He likens goodness of natural 
disposition to the field, because it is receptive of 
the seeds of virtue. He calls each of the passions 
‘burrs ’’ or ‘‘ three-spiked caltrops,’’ because they 
are threefold, the passion itself, that which produces 
it, and the finished result of these. For instance, 
pleasure, the pleasant, feeling pleasure ; desire, the 
desirable, desiring ; sorrow, the sorrowful, feeling 
sorrow ; fear, the fearful, fearing. 

XC. ‘‘ And thou shalt eat the grass of the field ; 
in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread ”’ 
(Gen. iii. 18 f.). He uses the terms grass and bread 
as synonyms; the thing meant is the same. Grass 
is food of an irrational creature ; and such is a bad 
man with the right principle cut out of him ; irrational 
also are the senses, being a part of the soul. But 
the mind striving to attain the objects of sense by 
means of the irrational senses, makes this striving 
not without toil and sweat. For exceeding painful 
and burdensome is the life of the foolish man, as he 
pursues with greedy desire all things that are 
productive of pleasures and of all things that wicked- 
ness loves to bring about. And how long is this to 
be? “ Until,’’ He says, “thou shalt turn back into 
the earth, from which thou wert taken ”’ (Gen. iii. 
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eAndOys ’’ (Gen. ili. 19). viv yap ovK év Tots 
yewdeot Kal davardros é€eralera THY odpaviov 
codiav KataXirwmv; mi obv ET aTrooTpéepeTat, OKE- 
atéov. adda pajrrore 6 deve Tovobrov €oTw, OTL 6 
adpwv vos dméorpamrat prev det Tov opOov Asyov, 
ethnarae d€ ovK am0 THs perapatov puoews, avn’ 
G70 Tis yewdearépas BAns, Kal peveov dé Kat 
Kwovpevos 6 avTds eoTi édiemevds TE THV AUTOV. 

253 Sud Kal emudéper, ‘‘ rt yj ef Kal eis yhv ameAcvon 
(ibid.), Orrep toov eorl TO Tpoeipn Levey. _SmAot 
dé Kal TobTo- H apx7 gov Kal To TéAos év Kat 
TAUTOV eoTw: np&w Te yap amo TaV Petpopeveny 
viis CWLATWY, _TedeuTH GELS dé mdAw eis eketva 
THv petakv Tod Biov Tpipas 6d0v ov Aewpopov 
adda. tpaxetav, Badrwv Kal tpiBdrAwy Kevreiv Te 
Kal TITpwWOKELW TEPUKOTWY [LEOTIV. 
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19). For, having forsaken the wisdom of heaven, 
is he not now ranked with things earthly and chaotic? 
How then he turns back yet further, we have to 
consider. But perhaps what he means is of this kind, 
that the foolish mind has indeed always turned back 
from the right principle, but has been taken not 
from the sublime nature but from the more earthly 
substance, and, whether staying still or in movement, 
is the same and devoted to the same interests. And 
that is why he goes on to say, “‘ Earth thou art and 
into earth shalt thou depart ”’ (2bzd.), which amounts 
to what I have already said. It signifies this also, 
“thine origin and thine end are one and the same, 
for thou tookest thine origin from earth’s decaying 
bodies, and into them shalt thou again come to thine 
end, after treading the way of life that comes 
between, along no high road but on a rough path, 
full of brambles and burrs whose nature is to prick 
and wound.” 
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(N.B.—S.V.F.=Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta. The references 
are to sections in Arnim.) 


§ 3. Philo starts off with two leading Stoic ideas, ‘‘ living 
according to nature”’’ and the ‘“‘ world-citizen.”’ For the 
former cf. Diogenes Laertius vii. 87, ‘“‘ Zeno was the first to 
designate a (man’s) end ‘ living according to nature.’’’ For 
the latter see S.V.F.i. 262. The first use of the actual word 
kooporoNirns is ascribed to Diogenes the Cynic, who, when 
‘*asked whence he came, replied ‘I am a citizen of the 
world ’’’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 63). 

§ 25. The words bracketed by Cohn are left so bracketed 
in the text but untranslated. 

§ 26. Time is a measured space, etc. This is the accepted 
definition of the Stoics. See S.V.F. ii. 509 f. Philo refers 
to it as Stoic, De Aet. 4, and elsewhere in that treatise. 

§ 43. Principles or nuclei, or perhaps “ seed-powers ”’ ; 
ol Aéyor is equivalent to of cmepparixol Adyo. The Stoics 
conceived of a single Aéyos orepparixéds manifesting itself in 
innumerable Aéyot crepparixol, which give things their form. 
See S.V.F. Index, p. 93a. * 

§ 54. The thought of this section is based on Timaeus 47 
A, B, where Plato says that “‘ God bestowed sight on us that we 
might observe the orbits of reason which are in heaven, and 
make use of them for the revolutions of thought which are 
in our souls ’’ (Archer-Hind’s translation). 

§§ 72 ff. The idea of these sections is suggested by, or at least 
receives support from, Timaeus 41, 42, where God creates 
*‘ young gods’”’ or subordinate ministers to carry on the 
work for the same reason as is given here, viz. that He might 
not be responsible for evil. 

§ 80. And through the livelong year, or, putting the 
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comma after éxdexouevar, “at the end of each year (at 
intervals of a year) they gather in.”’ 7 

§ 101. Equal to the sum of its own factors. Like 6 (see 13), 
28 is the sum of its factors (1.+2 +4+7+14),asare 496 and 
8128. The word “ perfect’ is in strictness applied to such 
numbers only (Nicomachus i. 10). 

§ 102. Limits, or ‘‘terms.’’ “Opos is the technical word 
for a ‘‘term’”’ in a series. In fact, having been translated 
into Latin as terminus, it is the progenitor of our own word. 

§ 117. The remainder of our soul is divided, etc. This 
classification is Stoic. It is more usually stated in the form 
that the soul has eight parts, the jyeuorixdy being reckoned 
asone. See S.V.F. ii. 827 ff. 

§ 142. Citizen of the world. Seeespecially 3 andnote. The 
first man fulfilled the Stoic ideal. This view of the superiority 
of early mankind, though not confined to the Stoics, was 
strongly held by them. The Golden Age, said Posidonius, 
was when ‘‘ regnum fuit penes sapientes ”’ (Seneca, Epistle 
90. 5). 

§ re8, Torch. The figure of the torch-race is very common. 
Considering, however, Philo’s love for Plato, it is reasonable 
to suppose that he is thinking of the mention of it at the 
beginning of the Republic, 328 a. Cf. Laws 776 s. 

§ 160. A human voice. Philo is here attacking Epicurean- 
ism. For the Epicurean doctrine that pleasure is the end 
aimed at by every living creature see Diogenes Laertius 
x. 128. Thus the serpent’s use of a human voice is in- 
terpreted as an allegory showing how vocal and popular 
that School was. Philo, like most of its opponents, ignores 
the fact that Epicurus expressly refused to identify pleasure 
with material pleasures. 

§§ 170, 171. The opinions here assailed are (1) that God’s 
existence is doubtful, held by the Sceptics; (2) that the world 
is without beginning (dyévnros), held, according to Philo’s 
own statement in De Aet. 10, by Aristotle; the contrary 
was maintained by Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics (S. V.F’. 
ii. 575); (3) the plurality of worlds, originally held by 
Democritus (see Timaeus 31 a, and Archer-Hind’s note), 
and afterwards by the Epicureans ; (4) that there is no such 
thing as Providence. This Epicurean tenet is too familiar 
from Lucretius and other writers to need illustration, but 
see Diogenes Laertius x. 77, 113, 139. 
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§3. Multiplication of two unequal factors. ‘Erepoyyjxns, 
though often used more widely by general writers, is a term 
reserved by the mathematicians for numbers of the form 
x(e+1), i.e.1x2,2x3,3x4, ete. (See Nicomachus ii. 17.) 
This restricted use of the word obviously fits the present 
passage. 

§ 30. Impressions ... active impulse. The davracta, trans- 
lated now by “‘ presentation,’’ now by ‘‘ mental picture,” 
conceived of as an imprint (rérwois) on the mind, is a 
thoroughly Stoic idea. (See eg. Diog. Laert. vii. 45; 
S.V.F. ii. 52 ff.) So also is opuy, *‘ impulse ”’ or ‘‘ appetite.” 
The sense of this section is given more fully and clearly in 
Quod Deus 43. 

§ 57. Theoretical . . . practical. A more careful classi- 
fication of the arts is given by Aristotle, Met. v. 1, viz.— 
Bewpynrixal, mpaxrixal and moimrixal (°° productive’), Thus 
rhetoric and dancing are mpaxrixal, sculpture and poetry 
montixal, Cf. Quintilian ii. 18. 

ibid. Its three parts. This division is claimed for the Stoics 
by Diogenes Laertius (vii. 39), though actually it appears 
incidentally in Aristotle, Topica i. 14, 105 b 20. The com- 
parison quoted by Diogenes in vii. 40 of 7d Aoyexdy to the 
hedge (g¢payuds), 7d puotxdv to the field or trees, and 70 7AcKdv 
to the fruit is adopted by Philo in De Agr. 14. 

§ 60. Another suggestion may be made for emending this 
passage. Elsewhere Philo explains unexpected silences on 
Moses’ part by his desire to stimulate the mystic to discover 
some high truth for himself. H.g. L.A. ii. 55, iii. 239. 
Note in particular De Cherubim 121 jin., where the like- 
ness of diction to this passage is significant. There the 
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silence is stated to be tva 6 yuh guctordoylas dmdyros eis 
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érioryunyv wpernrat. The stimulus to thought, that is to say, 
will be an actual assistance to the philosophical mind in its 
quest for knowledge. Here if we change the order of 6 and 
iy we may perhaps leave the text otherwise undisturbed, 
translating “‘ that the man versed in natural philosophy may 
<discover the truth for himself and> revere Him that 1s for 
His knowledge.’’” Or we might read (for rév 8vra) rédv 
<uerad>dvra tis émiorjuns. ‘The sense conveyed will then be 
that the stimulus to thought will lead to a higher knowledge, 
and so to reverence for Him who has imparted it. 

§ 70. Our soul is threefold, etc. This theory is familiar 
to readers of Plato from the famous myth of the soul’s 
chariot in the Phaedrus 246 ff., where 7d Aoyxdy appears 
as the charioteer, 7d @uuixdv and 76 ércOupnrixdy as the 
nobler and baser horses respectively. Cf. Timaeus 69c; 
Republic 439 p. Philo, in fact, reproduces the figure in 
72f., but without Plato’s distinction of the character of 
the two horses. The location of the three in different parts 
of the body here mentioned is taken from Timaeus 69 £, 
90 a. 

§ 80. Judah and Issachar. The idea seems to be that 
Judah, the mystic representing ¢pévyois as a spiritual or 
mental condition, is 6 ¢péviuos, while Issachar, who represents 
the same as carried into practical life, is 6 ¢povér. The 
somewhat unexpected use of dcoxnr7s as applied to the mystic 
may perhaps be explained by laying stress on #eot. He is 
a ‘‘ practiser,” but of a wisdom higher than that of practisers 
in general. 

§91. We conceive of God as the soul of the universe. It 
is implied that it is not an accurate or adequate expression. 
Cf. De Migr. 179, where the possible danger of this ex- 
pression, as tending to suggest that God is contained in the 
universe, is pointed out, and ibid. 181, where the thought is 
further developed. The expression is Stoic (S.V.F. ii. 774). 
The equivalent 7 roi xécpov Wvx7 is attributed to Cleanthes 
himself (S.V.F. i. 532). 
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§6. Philo is alluding to the Stoic view that the 7d6y are 
mental judgements. See Diogenes Laertius vii. 111 Soxet 
dé adtots Ta TadON Kploes elvat, Kaba Gynor Xpvarrmos év 7@ epi 
wadav’ % Te yap gtrapyupla brddnpis dort Tot Td apyvptov 
kadov elvar, kal ) méOn 5é€ xal 4 akodXaclia dmolws, Kal ra GAXa. 
Here he may mean that he accepts this view in some cases, 
but not in all; or, perhaps, that his statement that the 
wa0n are d\oya might be doubted if the view that they are 
xpices be accepted, but is certainly true if that view be 
rejected. 

§15. Greek philosophers. Presumably this includes (a) 
Plato; see Cratylus 401 8, where we are told that the 
first name-givers must have been considerable persons. Cf. 
dbid. 390 p. (6) Pythagoras. In Tusc. Disp. i. 62 Cicero, 
speaking of the greatness of the task of assigning names, 
says ‘* summae sapientiae Pythagorae visum est.” 

§§ 16, 18. Having in 16 prepared the way for his inter- 
pretation of Gen. ii. 19 by observing that ri = 6:4 ri, “‘ why,” 
Philo goes on to make xadeiy =‘ invite,” ‘‘ welcome,” to 
treat yuxiv feoav as predicative, putting ws before it in his 
paraphrase, practically to ignore airé as an otiose accusative, 
wav 6 €av being the sufficient object of éxddeoey. The verse 
for him has to do, not with assigning names, but with 
proclaiming affinities. To welcome pleasure, desire, or 
cowardice as living souls is to proclaim affinity with them, 
and so to share their title or name. 

§20. ef ye why... capxivy Syrov; ‘if one of the 
two sides was filled up with flesh, are we to presume that 
the one not so treated was not made of flesh?’’ Philo 
captiously presses the words of Gen. ii. 21, dvem\jpwoev 
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odpxa avr’ adrfjs, to mean that in the filling up a different 
material, namely flesh, was substituted (dvi) for the material 
which was there before; which would of course imply that 
the other side was of a material other than flesh. 

§ 22. The power of holding together, etc. This fourfold 
classification is Stoic (see 8S. V.F’. ii. 457-460). It is explained 
more fully in Quod Deus 35 ff. It is difficult to see at first 
sight how the ‘‘ naked’ mind can have these powers, at 
any rate that of és, which is the characteristic of inorganic 
matter. But in Quod Deus 35 we find that the é&s which 
holds together a stone or a piece of wood is a breath or 
spirit, which extends itself from the centre of the body in 
question to its extremes and then reverses its course. ‘Thus 
éé:s and the others are conceived of as powers distinct from 
the objects or persons in which they are found. In fact we 
are told (Themistius, De anima 72 8) that the Stoics held 
that God mov pev civa vodv, rov 5¢ Wuxjv, ov dé Pow, Tov dé 
é&w. Seneca translates és when used in this way by 
unitas. The sense seems different, and perhaps has a 
different origin, from that of *‘ state ”’ or ‘‘ disposition ”’ (Lat. 
habitus). Zeller, however, equates the two by regarding the 
é&is of this passage as=simple quality without any further 
characteristic (Stozcs, p. 208). 

§44. For the construction ravrn kd\nOjoerat cf. Jer. xix. 6 
ov KAnOHoETAL TH TOmw ToUTW ert AtamTwors. In Judges 
xviii. 12 A has éxdA76n éxelvm re rorw TlapexBortn Adar, 
omitting ¢v found in some mss. before éxelvw. (Or, as the 
words that follow perhaps suggest, Philo may have taken 
Tavrn as an adverb and explained it as = dca roto.) 

§ 46. Rachel, who represents sense-perception (or super- 
ficiality), takes her seat upon idols (E.V. “‘ teraphim,”’ Gen. 
xxxi. 33), and is rebuked by Jacob (or “ Israel,”* the man of 
vision) when her words show that she imagines that mind is 
the author and originator of movements. 

§ 63. The actual meaning of Num. xxx. 4 ff. is that a 
woman’s vows hold if her father or husband silently acquiesce, 
but not if they forbid them; whereas those of a widow, seeing 
there is no such person to prohibit them, must hold. By 
taking ‘‘ husband ” or ‘‘ father ’’ to represent reason, Philo 
extracts the thought that our wishes are not guilty if our 
reasoned thoughts prohibit them, so that we do not translate 
them into action. The ‘‘ widow ”’ stands for the soul, which 
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has cut itself off from any such controlling influence, and 
whose guilt is abiding. 

§ 65. They were not ashamed. The real meaning of the 
story is of course that they did not feel shame, but in 68 ff. 
Philo gives the words a sense, which they are capable of 
bearing, ‘“‘ they were not shamed,” i.e. “‘ brought to do any- 
thing shameful.” 

§ 67. Intense and fixed, or ‘‘ full (or ‘ deep’) coloured.” 
The word xaraxopjs may be used of any colour. But as 
in the Timaeus, which Philo knew so well, it is associated 
(68c) with uédav (=“ intense black’), he probably uses 
it here with reference to the complexion of the Ethiopian 
woman. There may also be a play on its similarity to xopy 
in the sense of ‘‘ a pupil of the eye.” 

§ 78. ’Tis well that they say, etc. A clearer meaning could 
be obtained by reading ody 8ri ‘‘ xaredadjoapey ore Tudpro- 
Mev,” GAN’ ore “ tudprouey Bre karedadjoapev.” ‘It is well 
that they say, not ‘ we spake against the Lord (laying it to 
His charge) that we sinned,’ but ‘ we sinned (in) that we 
spake against the Lord.’”? This harmonizes with the next 
words. It was easy for scribes to confuse the 6r.’s. 

§§ 83-87. The meaning of these sections seems to be as 
follows. We here deal with souls which are more blessed 
than those mentioned above, yet are subjected to a rpory by 
God to convince them of their frailty and that of human 
kind (§ 83). These souls Philo takes to be described in Deut. 
viii. They are in contrast with those of Num. xxi. in the 
following ways. First these (the historical situation being 
ignored) are in Egypt (87 inzt.). As they were “ craving 
for the habitations of Egypt,” they are virtually (cf. L.d. 
i. 61) in Egypt. The others are in the wilderness, which is 
the reverse of Egypt. They too, indeed, are bitten by the 
serpent of pleasure and the scorpion of scattering, yet these 
bites are not deadly like those of Numb. xxi. And they do 
not need the brazen serpent of xaprepia to cure them; for 
they are already xaprepias épacrai (83). They have the 
higher spiritual food of the manna and the rock-water, and 
are thus brought back from their rpor7 spiritually enriched. 
Philo evidently associates himself with these souls. 

§ 99. Four-legged. ‘The reference is to the four passions, 
grief, fear, desire, pleasure. See S.V.F. iii. 381 ff. 
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82, Rustic. For the Stoic idea that the bad man or fool 
was essentially dypocxos cf. S.V.F, iii. 169 ff. 

§7. The man with an issue (yovoppins). Philo clearly 
alludes to the most famous of the dicta of Heracleitus, rdvra 
(or ra dda) pet. For illustrative quotations to this see Zeller, 
Presocratic Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 11 n.; for duoBy cbid. 
pp. 27-29. The phrase xépos cal xpynopocivn is somewhat 
obscure, and the evidence conflicting. See Zeller, op. cit. 
pp. 17 n. 3, 38 n., 46 n. 1,78 n. 1; Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. 
Graee. 36 a. Philo, who repeats the phrase in Spec. Leg. i. 
208, evidently uses it here as another example of Heracleitus’s 
belief that the world was a combination of opposites passing 
into each other without Divine agency. 

§ 16. Jacob stole away, etc. So E.V. More literally 
** Jacob kept Laban in the dark, so that he did not tell 
him.” For the genitive of the infinitive in txx. and N.T. 
see Moulton’s translation of Winer’s Grammar of N.T. Greek, 
pp. 410 ff. 

§ 32. There is no blood-guiltiness for him. Or rather “‘ to 
him ”’ as in 35, “ he shall be put to death for what he has 
done.” This more than usually perverse piece of allegorizing 
has a slight justification in the elliptical character of the 
Greek. Of course at’rg¢ really refers to the slayer of the 
thief, and this slayer is also the évoyos who dvrarobavetrat, 
and the lawgiver’s meaning is that the homicide of a thief 
in open daylight is murder. To get the allegorical inter- 
pretation which he wants Philo has to give a different sense 
to dirofavety in the two clauses. To Philo the whole passage 
means that the self-exalting thought which claims what is 
God’s is a thief. Such a thought is self-wounded, but if it 
is not carried into action it may be said to have died and in 
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that case is comparatively guiltless; but if it is brought 
into open daylight, 7.¢e. is definitely accepted and acted on, 
it incurs spiritual death in the fullest sense. 

§65. Upon thy breast. These words, which are inter- 
preted allegorically in 114 ff., are not in the Hebrew. 

§97. Those whose philosophy, etc. For the Stoic argu- 
ment to the same effect see S.V.F. ii. 1009. Philo repro- 
duces much of what he says here in Spec. Leg. i. 32-35. 

§ 104. Divine illumination or ‘‘ luminaries,’ i.e. the 
heavenly bodies, often regarded as divine beings. 

§ 129. Moderation of passion. For the Stoic ideal of 
admdbe.a see S.V.F. iii. 443 ff. On the other hand, according 
to Diogenes Laertius v. 31, Aristotle é6 rév copdv amal# méev 
By elvar, werproTabh Sé. 

§ 160. With those who say, etc. Philo probably alludes to 
the Epicureans, particularly as he uses their distinctive word 
for the excitation of bodily pleasure (yapyadiopuds. See 
Usener, Epicurea, pp. 279-281, 288. Cicero (De Natura 
Deorum, i. 113) translates it by titillatio, and adds Epicuri 
enim hoc verbum est). Philo, however, misrepresents them, 
as the quotation in the footnote shows. Epicurus distin- 
guished between “ static ’’ or “ negative ” and “‘ kinetic ” or 
** positive ” pleasure. 

§ 175. ““ Manna” means “ something.” For the Stoic 
phraseology which adopted 7, i.e. ‘* quiddity,” as the 
most generic and all-embracing of terms in place of the 
Platonic év and the Aristotelian 8v see S.V.F. ii. 333 and 
329. Seneca translated it by quid (ibid. 332). 

§ 188. Philo treats ‘‘ seed’ as synonymous with “ origin.” 
For émiBdoes xai épidpioes cf. L.A. iii. 53 rémov . . . @ éme 
Bhoerar } ep ob lpv0ncera, “find footing or settle himself.” 

§ 189. Way of life. "“Evoracis, a Stoic or Cynic term for a 
life lived according to principle, seems to repeat the égidpicers 
of the previous section. Julian (Or. 6, p. 201 a) contrasts 
the évoracits of the true Cynic with the ‘wallet’’ and 
‘beard ’’ which were his outward marks. 

§ 206. Who can assert, etc. Heinemann rightly notes that 
Philo in this section voices the Sceptical school rather than 
his usual views. Elsewhere he passionately affirms that God 
is dowuaros and dows. 

§ 210. This thought of the necessity of a right motive for 
a right action, though common to all ethics, was especially 
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insisted upon by the Stoics (S.V.F. iii. 516, 517). Philo 
recurs to it in De Cherubim 14 ff. and elsewhere. 

§ 218. See Ryle, Philo and Holy Scripture, pp. 72 f., for this 
and other references to Gen. xviii. 12. 

§ 239. There was not one such uncongenial reasoning. Philo 
is allegorizing the last words of Gen. xxxix. ff. kat odOels Fv 
Tov év ty oixla eiow. 

§ 244. In this interpretation of Hagar’s name, Philo echoes 
the common philosophical view that the study of the Encyclia 
must not be permanent. Thus the author of the treatise on 
Education, which is placed at the beginning of Plutarch’s 
Moralia, and is written from a Stoic point of view, lays 
down that such subjects must be taken éx mapadpoujjs, and 
goes on to say that “ it is well to travel round many cities, 
but to make our residence in the best” (i.e. philosophy), 
De Liberis Educandis, 10. 
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